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PREFACE. 



When I first accepted the invitation of the editors 
of the International Scientific Series to supply a 
book upon Primitive Nervous Systems, I intended 
to have supplemented the description of my own 
work on the physiology of the Meduace and 
Echinodermata with a tolerably full exposition of 
the results which have been obtained by other 
inquirers concerning the morphology and develop- 
ment of these animala But it soon became 
apparent that it would be impossible, within the 
limits assigned to me, to do justice to the more 
important investigations upon these matters ; and 
therefore I eventually decided upon restricting this 
essay to an account of my own researches. 

With the exception of a few woodcuts in the 
last chapter (for the loan of which I am indebted 
to the kindness of Messrs. Cassell), all the illustra- 
tions are either original or copies of those in my 
Royal Society papers. In the letter-press also I 
have not scrupled to draw upon these papers, 
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wherever it seemed to me that the passages would 
be sufficiently intelligible to a general reader. 
I may observe, however, that although I havo 
throughout kept in view the requirements of a 
general reader, I have also sought to render the 
book of service to the working physiologist, by 
bringing together in one consecutive account all the 
more impoi'tant observations and results which 
have been yielded by this research. 

G. J. R. 

liOITDON, 188^. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Among the most beautiful, as well as the most 
common, of the marine animaLs which are to be met 
with upon our coasts are the jelly-fish and the star- 
fish. Scarcely any one is so devoid of the instincts 
either of the artist or of the naturalist as not to 
have watched these animals with blended emotions 
of the aesthetic and the scientific — feeling the beauty 
while wondering at the organization. How many 
of us who live for most of the year in the fog and 
dust of large towns enjoy with the greater zest our 
summer s holiday at the seaside ? And in the 
memories of most of us is there not associated with 
the picture of breaking waves and sea-birds floating 
indifierently in the blue sky or on the water still 
more blue, the thoughts of many a ramble among 
the weedy rocks and living pools, where for the 
time being we all become naturalists, and where 
those who least know what they are likely to find 
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in their search are most Lkely to approach the keen 
happiness of childhood ? If so, the image of the red 
sea-stars bespangling a mile of shining sand, or 
decorating the darkness of a thousand grottoes, 
must be joined with the image, no less vivid, of 
those crystal globes pulsating with life and gleam- 
ing with all the colours of the rainbow, which are 
perhaps the most strange, and certainly in my 
estimation the most delicately lovely creatures in 
the world. 

It is with these two kinds of creatures that the 
present work is concerned, and if it seems almost 
impious to lay the " forced fingers rude " of science 
upon living things of such exquisite beauty, let it 
be remembered that our human nature is not so 
much out of joint that the rational desire to know 
is incompatible with the emotional impulse to 
admire. Speaking for myself, I can testify that my 
admiration of the extreme beauty of these animals 
has been greatly enhanced —or rather I should say 
that this extreme beauty has been, so to speak, 
revealed — by the continuous and close observation 
which many of my experiments required : both 
with the unassisted eye and with the microscope 
numberless points of detail, unnoticed before, became 
familiar to the mind; the forms as a whole were 
impressed upon the memory; and, by constantly 
watching their movements and changes of appear- 
ance, I have grown, like an artist studying a face 
or a landscape, to appreciate a fulness of beauty, the 
esse of which is only rendered possible by the per 
ci'^ri of such attention as is demanded by scientific 
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reseaTch. Iforcover, association, if not the sole 
creator, is at k'ast a most important factor oi 
the boautiful ; and therefore tlie sight of one of 
these animab is now much more to me, in the 
respects which we are considering, than it can he 
to any one in whose memory it is not connected 
with many days of that purest form of enjoy- 
ment which can only be experienced in the pursuit 
of science. 

And here I may observe that the worker in 
marine zoology has one great advantage over his 
other scientific brethren. Apart fi'oni the intrinsic 
beauty of niost of the creatures with which he has 
to deal, all the accompaniments of his work are 
Eesthetic, and removed from those more or leas 
offensive features which o.re so often necessarily 
incidental to the study of anatomy and physiology 
in the higher animals. When, for instance, I con- 
trast my OT\Ti work in a town laboratory on 
vertebrated animals with that which I am nuw 
about to describe upon the invertebiatfd in a 
laboratory set up upon the sea-beach, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the contra-st in point of 
enjoyment is considerable. In the latter case, a 
summer's work resembles the pleasure -making of a 
picnic prolonged for months, with the sense of feel- 
ing all the while that no time is being prufltlessly 
spent. Whether one is sailing about upon the 
BUnny sea, fishing with muslin nets for the surface 
fauna, or steaming away far from shore to dredge 
for other material, or, again, carrying on observations 
in the cool sea^water tanks and bell-jars of a neal 
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little wooJen workshop thrown open to the s 
breezes, it alike requires some effort to persuade I 
one's self that the occupation ia really something I 
more than that of finding amusement. 

It is now twelve years since I first took to this I 
kind of summer recreation, and during that time I 
moat of my attention while at the seaside has beea I 
devoted to the two classes of animals already men- I 
tioned — viz. the jelly-fiah and star-fish, or 
naturalists have named them, the Medusae and i 
Echinodermata. The present volume contains a 
tolerably full account of the results which during 
six of these summers I have succeeded in obtaining. 
If any of my readers should think that the harvest I 
appears to be a small one in relation to the time 
and labour spent in gathering it, I shall feel pretty 
confident that those readers are not themselves 
woiking physiologists, and, therefore, that they are 
really ignorant of the time and labour required to i 
devise and execute even apparently simple esperi- / 
ments, to hunt down a physiological question to J 
its only po.ssible answer, and to verify each step in ] 
the process of an experimental proof Moreover, 
the difBeulties in all these respects are increased 
tenfold in a seaside laboratory without adequate • 
equipments or attendance, and where, in conse- 
quence, more time is usually lost in devising make- 
shifts for apparatu.s, and teaching unskilled hands , 
how to help, than is consumed in all other parts of ^ 
a research. From the picnic point of view, how- 
ever, there is no real loss in this ; such incidental I 
difficulties add to the enjoyment (else why choose to J 
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make an extemporized grate and boil a kettle in the 
wood, when a much more efficient grate, full of lighted 
coals, is already boiling some other kettle at home ?) ; 
and if they somewhat unduly prolong a research, the 
full meaning of life is, after all, not exhausted by the 
experiences of a mill-horse, and it is well to remem- 
ber that so soon as we cease to take pleasure in our 
work, we are most likely sacrificing one part of our 
humanity to the altar of some other, and probably 
less worthy, constituent. 

I may now say a few words on the scope of the 
investigations which are to be described in the 
present treatise. To some extent this is conveyed 
by the title ; but I may observe that, as the " primi- 
tive nervous systems" whose physiology I have 
sought to advance are mainly subservient to the 
office of locomotion, in my Royal Society papers 
upon these researches I have adopted the title of 
" Observations on the Locomotor System " of each 
of the classes of animals in question. It is of 
interest to notice in this connection that the plan 
or mechanism of locomotion is completely different 
in the two classes, and that in the case of each class 
the plan or mechanism is unique, i.e. is not to be 
met with elsewhere in the animal kingdom. It is 
curious, however, that, in the case of one family of 
star-fish (the Comatulee), owing to an extreme 
modification of form and function presented by the 
constituent parts of the locomotor organs, the 
method of progression has come closely to resemble 
that which is characteristic of jelly-fish. 

There is still one preliminary topic on which I 
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feel that it is desirable to toticli before prococding 
to give an account of my experiments, and this has 
reference to the vivisection which many of these 
experiments liavo entailed. But in saying what 
I have to say in this connection I can afford to be 
brief, inasmuch as it is not nt'odful to discu.ss the 
so-called vivisection question. I have merely to 
make it plain that, so far as the expeiiments which 
I am about to describe are concerned, there is not 
any reasonable ground for supposing that pain can 
have been suffered by the animals. And tliis it is 
easy to show ; for the animals in question are so low 
in the scale of life, that to suppose them capa 
of conscious suffering would be in the highest 
degree unreasonable. Thus, for instance, they e 
considerably lower in the scale of organization than 
an oyster, and in none of the experiments which 
1 have performed upon them has so much laceration 
of living tissue been entailed as that which : 
caused by opening an oyster and eating it alive, 
after due application of popper and vinegar. There- 
fore, if any one should be foolish enough to object 
to my experiments on the score of vivisection, 
fartion they are bound to object to the culinary 
use of oysters. Of course, it may be answered to 
this that two blacks do not make a white, and that 
I have not by this illustration succeeded in proving 
my negative. To this, however, I may in ti 
reply that, for the purpose of morally justifying ray 
experiments on the ground which I have adopted, 
it is not incumbent on me to prove any negative ; 
it is rather for my critics to prove a positive. That 
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is to say, before convincing me of sin, it must be 
shown that there is some reasonable ground for 
supposing that a jelly-fish or a star-fish is capable 
of feeling pain. I submit that there is no such 
ground. The mere fact that the animals are alive 
constitutes no such ground ; for the insectivorous 
plants, are also alive, and exhibit even more phy- 
siological " sensitiveness " and capability of rapid 
response to stimulation than is the case with the 
animals which we are about to consider. And if 
anyone should go so far as to object to Mr. Darwin's 
experiments on these plants on account of its not 
being demonstrable that the tissues did not suffer 
under his operations, such a person is logically bound 
to go still further, and to object on similar grounds 
to the horrible cruelty of skinning potatoes and 
boiling them alive. 

Thus, before any rational scruples can arise with 
regard to the vivisection of a living organism, some 
reasonable ground must be shown for supposing 
that the organism, besides being living, is also 
capable of suffering. But no such reasonable ground 
can be shown in the case of these low animals. 
We only know of such capability in any case 
through the analogy based upon our own experi- 
ence, and, if we trust to this analogy, we must con- 
clude that the capability in question vanishes long 
before we come to animals so low in the scale as 
the jelly-fish or star-fish. For within the limits of 
our own organism we have direct evidence that 
nervous mechanisms, much more highly elaborated 
than any of those which we are about to consider, 
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an; incapable of suflfering. Thus, for instance, when 
ihfi nervous continuity of the spinal cord is inter- 
rupted, BO that a stimulus applied to the lower 
extremiticH is unable to pass upwards to the brain, 
the feet will txi actively drawn away from a source 
of irritation without the man being conscious of 
any pain ; the lower nervous centres in the spinal 
cord respond to the stimulation, but they do so 
without /('(fling the stimulus. In order to feel 
ihnTii must be consciousness, and, so far as our 
evidence goes, it appears that consciousness only 
aris(.'S when a nerve-centre attains to some such 
di'gree of comph.'xity and elaboration as are to be 
met with in the brain. Whether or not there is 
a dawning consciousness in any nerve-centres con- 
Kid<;rably lower in the scale of nervous evolution, 
is a question which we cannot answer; but we 
may be c^uite certain that, if such is the case, the 
C(jnsciousness which is present must be of a com- 
niensurately dim and unsutfering kind. Conse- 
(piently, even on this positive aspect of the question, 
we may be quite sure that by the time we come to 
tlie jelly-fish — where the object of the experiments 
in the first instance was to obtain evidence of the 
very existence of nerve-tissue — all question of pain 
must have vanished. Whatever opinions, therefore, 
we may severally entertain on the vexed question 
of vivisection as a whole, and with whatever feel- 
ings we may regard the " blind Fury " who, in the 
person of the modern physiologist, "comes with 
the abhorred shears and slits the thin-spun life," 
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we should be all agreed that in the ease of these 
animals the life is so very thin-spun that any 
suggestion of abhorrence is on the face of it 
absurd.* 

* The relation of conscionsness to the elaboration of nerve- 
centres throughout the animal kingdom is more fully considered 
in mj work on " Mental Eyolution in Aniinalfl ** (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Ck>. : 1883). 



CHAPTER I. 

STRUCTURE OF TllK MEDUSJB. 

To give a full account of the morphology, develop- 
ment, and classification of the Medusae would be 
both unnecessary for our present purposes and 
impracticable within the space which is allotted to 
the present work.* But, for the sake of clearness 
in what follows, I shall begin by briefly describing 
such features in the anatomy of the jelly-fish as 
will afterwards be found especially to concern ua 

In size, the difierent species of Medusa? vary 
from that of a small pea to that of a large umbrella 
having streamers a hundred feet long. The 
general form of these animals varies in 
difierent species from that of a thimble 
(Fig. 1) to that of a bowl, a parasol, or 
a saucer (see figures in subsequent chap- 
ters). Or we may say that the form of 
liVsir the animals always resembles that of 
"size). a mushroom, and that tlie resemblance 

* Tbose who mav desire to read an excellent epitome of onr 
most recent knowledge on these subjects, may refer to Professor 
E. Ray Lankester's article in the ** Encyclopaedia Britanuica '* on 
•* Hydrozoa,** together with Professor Haeckors Report on the 
Medusae of the Challenger Expedition. 
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extends to a tolerably cloae imitation by different 
speci(!S of the various ibiins whidi are characteristic 
of different species of mushrooms, from the thimble- 
like kiiuls to the saucer-like kinds. Moreover, 
this accidental resemblance to a nuishroom is in- 
creased by the presence of a central organ, occupy- 
ing the position of, and more or leas resembling 
in form, the stalk of a mushroom. This organ is 
called the "manubrium," on account of its looking 
like the "handle" of au umbrella, and tlie terra 
" umbrella " is applied to the other portion of the 
animal. Tho manubrium, like the umbrella, varies 
much in size and shape in different species, as a 
glance at any figures of these animals will show. 
Both the manubrium and umbrella are almost 
entirely composed of a thick, transparent, and nou- 
coiitractile jelly ; but the whole surface of the 
manubrium and the whole concfive sm-face of the 
umbrella are overlaycd by a thin layer or sheet 
of contractile tissue. This tissue constitutes the 
earliest appearance in the animal kingdom of true 
muscular fibres, and its thickness, which is pretty 
uniform, is nowhere greater than that of very thin 
paper. 

The manubrium is the mouth and stomach of the 
animal, and at the point where it is attached to or 
suspended from the umbrella its central cavity 
opens into a tube-system, which radiates through 
the lower or concave aspect of the umT>rclla. This 
tube-system, which serves to convey digested ma- 
terial and may therefore be regarded as intestinal 
in function, presents two different foi-ms in the two 
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main groups into which the Medusae are divided. 
In the " naked-eyed '* group, the tubes are un- 
branched and run in a straight course to the margin 
of the umbrella, where they open into a common 
circular tube which runs all the way round the 
margin (see Figs. 1 and 22). In the " covered-eyed " 
group, on the other hand, the tubes are strongly 
branched (see Fig. 8), although they likewise all 
eventually terminate in a single circular tube. This 
circular or marginal tube in l)oth cases communi- 
lates by minute apertures with the external medium. 

The margin of the umbrella, both in the naked 
and covered eyed Medusae, supports a series of con- 
tractile tentacles, which vary greatly in size and 
number in different species (see Figs. 1 and 8)< The 
margin also supports another series of bodies which 
will presently be found to be of much importance 
for us. These are the so-called " marginal bodies," 
which vary in number, size, and structure in 
different species. In all the covered-eyed species 
these marginal bodies occur in the form of little 
bags of crystals (therefore they are called "litho- 
cysts "), which are protected by curiously formed 
" hoods " or " covers " of gelatinous tissue ; and it is 
on this account that the group is called " covered- 
eyed,'* in contradistinction to the "naked-eyed," 
where these little hoods or coverings are invariably 
absent (compare Fig. 1 with Fig. 22), and the 
crystals frequently so. In nearly all cases these 
marginal bodies contain more or less brightly 
coloured pigments. 

The question whether any nervous tissue is 
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present in the Mediifije is one wliicli has lony; 
occupied the more or less arduous labours of many 
natur^sts. The question attracted so much in- 
vestigation on account of its being one of unusual 
interest in biology. Nerve-tissue had been clearly 
shown to occur in all animals higher in the zoolo- 
{jical scale than the Meduste, so that it was of inucli 
importance to ascertain whether or not the first 
occurrence of this tissue was to be met with in 
this class. But, notwithstanding the diligent appli- 
cation of so much skilled labour, up to the time 
when my own researches began there had been so 
little agreement in the results obtained by the 
numerous investigators, that Professor Huxley — 
himself one of the greatest authorities npon the 
group — thus defined the position of the matter in his 
"Classification of Animals" (p. 2'1) : "No nervous 
system has yet been discovered in any of these 
animals." 

The following is a list of the more impor- 
tant researches on this topic up to the time 
which I have just named: — Ehrcnberg, "Die 
Acalephen des rothen Meeres und der Organismvs 
der Medusen der Ostsee," Berlin, 1S36 ; Kolliker, 
"Ueberdie Randkiirper der Quallen, Polypen und 
Strahlthiere," Fi-oriep's neue Notizen, bd. xxv., 
1813; Von Beneden, "M(5moire aur les Companu- 
laires de la cote d'Osfcende," " Mt?moires de 
r Academic de Bruxelles," vol. xvii., 1843; Desor, 
"Sur la Gt?n&ation Medusipare dus Polypes 
hydraires," "Annalea d. Sciene. Natur, Zool.," ser. iii. 
t. xiL p. 20i; Krohu, " Ueber Podocoryna carnna," 
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" Archiv. f. Naturgeschichte," 1851, b. i. ; McCrady, 
" Descriptions of Oceania, etc.," " Proceedings of the 
Elliot Society of Natural Histoiy," vol. i., 1859 ; 
L. Agassiz, " Contributions to the AcaliphsB of 
North America," "Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Ari;s and Sciences," vol. iii, 1860, 
vol iv., 1862; Leuckart, "Archiv. f. Naturge- 
schichte," Jahrg. 38, b. ii., 1872 ; Hensen, " Studien 
liber das Gehororgan der Decapoden,*' " Zeitchr. i. 
wiss. Zool.," bd. xiii., 1863 ; Semper, '* Reisebericht," 
" Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool.," bd. xiii. vol. xiv. ; Claus, 
"Bemerkungen liber Clenophoren und Medusen," 
"Zeitschr. f. wiss. ZooL," bd. xiv., 1864; Allman, 
"Note on the Structure of Certain Hydroid 
Medusae," " Brit. Assoc. Rep," 1807 ; Fritz MiiUer, 
" Polypen und Quallen von S. Catherina," " Archiv. 
f. Naturgesch.," Jahrg. 25, bd. i., 1859; also "Ueber 
die Rand-blaschen der Hydroidquallen," " Archiv. 
f. Anatomic und Physiologic," 1852 ; Haeckel, 
"Beitrage zur Naturgesch. der Hydromedusen," 
1865; Eimer, "Zoologische Untersuchungen," WUrz- 
burg, " Verhandlungen der Phys.-med. Gesellschaft," 
N.F. vi bd., 1874. 

The most important of these memoirs for us to 
consider are the two last. I shall subsequently 
consider the work of Dr. Eimer, which up to this 
date was of a purely physiological character. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, who made his microscopical obser- 
vations chiefly upon the Geryonida3, described the 
nervous elements as forming a continuous circle all 
round the margin of the umbrella, following the 
course of the radial or nutrient tubes throughout 
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their entire length, and proceeding also to the ten- 
tacles and marginal bodies. At the base of each 
tentacle there is a ganglionic swelling, and it is 
from these ganglionic swellings that the nerves just 
mentioned take their origin. The most conspicuous 
of these nerves are those that proceed to the radial 
canals and marginal bodies, while the least con- 
spicuous are those that proceed to the tentacles. 
Cells, as a rule, can only be observed in the gan- 
glionic swellings, where they appear as fusiform and 
distinctly nucleated bodies of great transparency 
and high refractive power. On the other hand^ the 
nerves that emanate from the ganglia are composed 
of a delicate and transparent tissue, in which no 
cellular elements can be distinguished, but which is 
longitudinally striated in a manner very suggestive 
of fibrillation. Treatment with acetic acid, how- 
ever, brings out distinct nuclei in the case of the 
nerves that are situated in the marginal vesicles, 
while in those that accompany the radial canals 
oranorlion-cells are sometimes met with. 

A brief sketch of the contents of these and other 
memoirs on the histology of the Medusae is given by 
Drs. Hertwig in their more recently published work 
on the nervous system and sense-organs of the 
Medusse, and these authors point to the important 
fact that before the appearance of Haeekers memoir, 
Leuckart was the only observer who spoke for the 
fibrillar character of the so-called marginal ring- 
nervef ; so that in Haeckel's researches on Geryonia, 
whereby both true ganglion-cells and true nerve- 
fibres were first demonstrated as occurring in the 
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Medusae, we have a most important step in the 
histology of these animals. Haeckers results in 
these respects have since been confirmed by Claus, 
'^Grundzuge der Zoologie," 1872; Allman, "A 
Monograph of the Gymnoblastic or Tubularian 
Hydroids," 1871 ; Harting, " Notices Zoologiques," 
Niedlandisches "Archiv. f ZooL," bd. ii., Heft 3, 
1873 ; F. E. Schulze, " Ueber den Bau von Syncorzne 
Sarsii " ; O. and R. Hertwig, " Das Nervensystem 
und die Sinnesorgane der Medusen." 

The last-named monograph is much the most 
important that has appeared upon the histology of 
the Medusae. I shall, therefore, give a condensed 
epitome of the leading results which it has estab- 
lished. 

There is so great a difference between the nervous 
system of the naked and of the covered eyed 
Medusae, that a simultaneous description of the 
nervous system in both groups is not by these 
authors considered practicable. Beginning, there- 
fore, with the naked-eyed division, they describe 
the nervous system as here consisting of two parts, 
a central and a peripheral. The central part is 
localized in the margin of the swimming-bell, and 
there forms a " nerve-ring," which is divided by the 
insertion of the " veil " * into an upper and a lower 
nerve-ring. In many species the upper nerve-rinuj 
is spread out in the form of a flattish layer, which 

* This is the name given to a email annular sheet of tissue 
which forms a kind of floor to the orifice of the swimming-bell, 
through the central opening of which fluor the manubrium passes. 
The structure is shown in Fig. 1. 
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in Homewlmt thickened where it ia in contact with 
the veiL In these species the nerve-ring ia only 
indistinctly marked ofl' from the surrounHing tissues. 
But in other species tlie crowding together of the 
nerve-fibres at the insertion of the veil gives rise to 
a considerable concentration of nervous structures ; 
while in others, again, this concentration proceeds 
to the extent of causing a well-defined swelling of 
nervous tissue against the epithelium of the veil 
and umbrella. In the GeryonidEe this swelling is 
still further strengthened by a peculiar modification 
of the other tissues in the neighbourhood, which had 
been previously described by Professor Haeckel. In 
all species the upper nerve-ring lies entirely in the 
ectoderm. Its piincipal mass is composed of nerve- 
fibres of wonderful tenuity, among which are to be 
found sparsely scattered ganglion-cells. The latter 
are for the most part bi-polai', more seldom multi- 
polar. The fibres which emanate from them are 
very delicate, and, becoming mixed with others, do 
not admit of being further traced. Where the 
nervous tissue meets the enveloping epithelium it 
is connected with the latter from within, but diflers 
widely from it ; for the nerve-cells contain a longi- 
tudinally striated cylindrical or thread-like nucleus 
which carries on its peripheral end a delicate hair, 
while its central end is prolonged into a fine nerve- 
fibre. There are, besides these, two other kinds of 
' cells which form a transition between the ganglion 
and the epithelium cells. The first kind are of a 
long and cylindrical form, the free ends of which 
reach as far a.s the upper surface of the epithelium 
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The second kind lie for the most part under the 
upper sar£eu^. They are of a large size, and pre- 
sent, coursing towards the upper surface, a long 
continuation, which at its free extremitr supports a 
hair. In some cases this continuation is smaller, 
and stops short before reaching the outer surface. 
Drs. Hertwig observe that in these peculiar cells we 
have tissue elements which become more and more 
like the ordinary ganglion-cells of the nerve-ring 
the more that their long continuation towards the 
surface epithelium is shortened or lost, and these 
authors are thus led to conclude that the upper 
nerve-ring was originally constituted only by such 
prolongations of the epithelium-cells, and that after- 
wards these prolongations gradually disappeared, 
leaving only their remnants to develop into the 
ordinary ganglion-cells already described. 

Beneath the upper nerve-ring lies the lower 
nerve-ring. It is inserted between the muscle- 
tissue of the veil and umbrella, in the midst of 
a broad strand wherein muscle-fibres are entirely 
absent. It here constitutes a thin though broad 
layer which, like the upper nerve-ring, belongs to 
the ectoderm. It also consists of the same elements 
as tlio upper nerve-ring, viz. of nerve-fibres and 
l.^'anglion-cellH. Yet there is so distinct a difference 
of character between the elements composing the 
two nerve-rings, that even in an isolated portion 
it is easy to tell from which ring the portion has 
hmn taken. That is to say, in the lower nerve- 
ring there are numerous nerve-fibres of considerable 
thickness, which contrast in a striking manner with 
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the almost immeasurably slender fibres of the 
upper nerve-ring. A second point of difference 
consists in the surprising wealth of ganglion-cells 
in the one ring as compared with the other. Thus, 
on the whole, there is no doubt that the lower 
nerve-ring presents a higher grade of structure than 
does the upper, as shown not only by the greater 
multiplicity of nei-ve-cells and fibres, but also by 
the relation in which these elements stand to the 
epithelium. For in the case of the lower nerve- 
ring, the presumably primitive connections of the 
nervous elements with the epithelium is well-nigh 
dissolved — this nerve-ring having thus separated 
itself from its parent structure, and formed for 
itself an independent layer beneath the epithelium. 
The two nerve-rings are separated from one another 
by a very thin membrane, which, in some species 
at all events, is bored through by strands of nerve- 
fibres which serve to connect the two nerve-rings 
with one another. 

The peripheral nervous system is also situated 
in the ectoderm, and springs from the central 
nervous system, not by any observable nerve-trunks, 
hut directly as a nervous plexus composed both of 
cells and fibres. Such a nervous plexus admits 
of being detected in the sub-umbrella of all MedusiB, 
and in some species may be traced also into the 
tentaclea It invariably lies between the layer 
of muscle-fibre and that of the epithelium. The 
processes of neighbouring ganglion-cells in the 
plexus either coalesce or dwindle in their course 
to small fibres : at the margin of the umbrella these 
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unite themselves with the elements of the nerve- 
rings. There are also described several peculiar 
tissue elements, such as, in the umbrella, nerve- 
fibres which probably stand in connection with 
epithelium-cells ; nerve-cells which pass into muscle- 
fibres, similar to those which Kleinenberg has 
called neuro-muscular cells; and, in the tentacles, 
neuro-muscular cells joined with cells of special 
sensation (Sinneszellen). 

No nervous elements could be detected in the 
convex surface of the umbrella, and it is doubtful 
whether they occur in the veil. 

In some species the nerve-fibres become aggre- 
gated in the region of the generative organs, and 
in that of the radial canals, thus giving rise in these 
localities to what may be called nerve-trunks. But 
in other species no such aggregations are apparent, 
the nervous plexus spreading out in the form of an 
even trellis-work. 

In the covered-eyed Medusse the central nervous 
system consists of a series of separate centres which 
are not connected by any commissures. These 
nerve-centres are situated in the margin of the 
umbrella, and are generally eight in number, more 
rarely twelve, and in some species sixteen. They 
are thickenings of the ectoderm, which either 
enclose the bases of the sense-organs, or only cover 
the ventral side of the same. Histologically they 
consist of cells of special sensation, together with 
a thick layer of slender nerve-fibres. Ganglion- 
cells, however, are absent, so that the nerve-fibres 
are merely processes of epithelium-cells. 
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Drs. Hertwig made no observations on the peri- 
pheral nervous system of the covered-eyed Mediisje ; 
but they do not doubt that such a sj^stem would 
admit of being demonstrated, and in this connection 
they cite the observations of Claus, who describes 
numerous ganglion-cells as occurring in the sub- 
umbrella of Chrysaoraw Here I may appropriately 
state that before Drs. Hertwig had published their 
results. Professor Schafer, F.R.S., conducted in my 
laboratory a careful research upon the histology 
3f the Medusae, and succeeded in showing an 
intricate plexus of cells and fibres overspreading 
the sub-umbrella tissue of another covered-eyed 
Medusa (Aurelia aurita).* He also found that 
the marginal bodies present a peculiar modification 
of epithelium tissue, which is on its way, so to 
speak, towards becoming fully difierentiated into 
ganglionic cells. 

Lastly, returning to the researches of Drs. Hert- 
wig, these authors compare the nervous system 
of the naked-eyed with that of the covered-eyed 
Medusae, with the view of indicating the points 
which show the latter to be less developed than 
the former. These points are, that in tlio nerve- 
centres of the covered-eyed Medusae there are no 
true ganglion-cells, or only very few ; tliat the 
mass of the central nervous system is very small; 
and that the centralization of the nervous system 
is less complete in the one group than in the other. 
In their memoir these authors further supply much 

• See " ObservationB on the Nervous System of Av/relia amritat* 
fha. Trims., pt. ii., 1678. 
8 
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interesting information touching the stractare of 
the sease-organs in various species of MedussB ; 
but it seems scarcely necessary to extend the 
)»re.sent ref<um^ of their work by entering into this 
division of their subject 

In a later publication, entitled " Der Organismus 
(ler Medusen und seine Stellung zur Keimblatter- 
theoiie," Drs. Hertwig treat of sundry features in 
the morphology of the Medusje which are of great 
theoretical importance ; but here again it would 
unduly extend the limits of the present treatise if 
I were to include all the ground which has been 
so ably cultivated by these industrious workens. 

It will presently be seen in how striking a 
manner all the microscopical observations to which 
I have now briefly alluded are confirmed by the 
physiological observations — or, more correcUy, I 
might say that the microscopical observations, in so 
far as they were concerned with demonstrating the 
existence of nerve-tissue in the Medusae, were fore- 
stalled by these physiological experiments ; for, with 
the excef)tion of Professor Haeckel's work on 
GeryoniduB, they were all of later publication. But 
in matters of scientitic inquiry mere priority is not of 
so much importance as it is too often supposed to be. 
Thus, in the present instance, no one of the workers 
was in any way assisted by the publications of 
another. In each case the work was independent 
and almost simultaneous. 

The remark just made applies also to the only 
research which still remains to be mentioned. This 
is the investigation undertaken and published by 
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Professor Eimer.* He began, like myself, by what 
in the next chapter I call the " fundamental obser- 
vation" on the effects of excising the nerve- 
centres, and from this basis he worked both at the 
physiology and the morphology of the neuro- 
muscular tissues. In point of time, I was the first 
to make the fundamental observation, and he was 
the first to publish it. The sundry features in which 
our subsequent investigations agreed, and those in 
which they differed, I shall mention throughout the 
course of the following pages. 

I shall now conclude this chapter by giving a 
brief account of those general principles of the 
physiology of nerve and muscle with which it is 
necessary to be fully acquainted, in order to under- 
stand the course of the following experiments. 

Nerve-tissue, then, universally consists of two 
elementary structures, viz. very minute nerve-cells 
and very minute nerve-fibres. The fibres proceed 
to and from the cells, so in some cases serving to 
unite the cells with one another, and in other cases 
with distant parts of the animal body. Nerve-cells 
are usually found collected together in aggregates, 
which are called nerve-centres or ganglia, to and 
from which large bundles of nerve-fibres come 
and go. 

To explain the function of nerve-tissue, it is 
necessary to begin by explaining what physiologists 
mean by the term " excitability." Suppose that a 

* "Die Medusen physiologisoh und morphologisoh anf ihr 
Nei'vensjstem untersncht" (Tubingen, 1878). 
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muscle has been cut from the body of a freslily 
killed animal ; so long as it is not interfered with in 
any way, so long will it remain quite passive. But 
every time a stimulus is supplied to it, either by 
means of a pinch, a burn, an electrical shock, or a 
chemical irritant, the muscle will give a single 
contraction in response to every stimulation. And 
it is this readiness of organic tissues to respond to a 
suitable stimulus that physiologists designate by 
the term " excitability/' 

Nerves, no less than muscles, present the pro- 
perty of being excitable. If, together with the 
excised muscle, there had been removed from the 
animal's body an attached nerve, every time any 
part of this nerve is stimulated the attached muscle 
will contract as before. But it must be carefully 
observed that there is this great difference between 
these two cases of response on the part of the 
muscle — that while in the former case the muscle 
responded to a stimulus applied divecthj to its oiun 
substance, in the latter case the muscle responded to 
a stimulus applied at a didance from its own 
substance, which stimulus was then conducted to the 
muscle by the nerve. And in this we perceive the 
characteristic function of nerve-Zitr^s, viz. that of 
conducting stimuli to a distance. The function of 
nerve-ceiis is different, viz. that of accumulating 
nervous energy, and, at fitting times, of discharging 
this energy into the attached nerve-fibres. The 
nervous energy, when thus discharged, acts as a 
stimulus to the nerve-fibre ; so that if a muscle is 
attached to the end of a fibre, it contracts on receiv- 
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ing this stimulus. I may add that when nerve-cells 
are collected into ganglia, they often appear to 
discharge their energy spontaneously ; so that in 
all but the very lowest animals^ whenever we see 
apparently spontaneous action, we infer that ganglia 
are probably present. Lastly, another important 
distinction must be borne in mind — the distinction, 
namely, which is to be drawn between muscle and 
nerve. A stimulus applied to a nerveless muscle 
can only course through the muscle by giving rise 
to a visible wave of contraction, which spreads in 
all directions from the seat of disturbance as from a 
centre. A nerve, on the other hand, conducts the 
stimulus without sensibly moving or undergoing 
any change of shape. Now, in order not to forget 
this distinction, I shall always speak of muscle- 
fibres as conveying a visible wave of contraction, 
and of nerve-fibres as conveying an invisible, or 
molecular, wave of stimulation. Nerve-fibres, then, 
are functionally distinguished from muscle-fibres — 
and also from protoplasm — by displaying the pro- 
perty of conducting invisible, or molecular, waves 
of stimulation from one part of an organism to 
another, so establishing physiological continuity 
between such parts, without the necessary passage of 
waves of contraction. 



CnAPTER 11. 

FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIMENTS. 

The naked-eyed Medusae are very much smaller in 
size than the covered-eyed, and as we shall find 
that the distribution of their nervous elements is 
somewhat difierent, it will be convenient to use 
different names for the large umbrella-shaped part 
of a covered-eyed Medusa, and the much smaller 
though corresponding part of a naked-eyed Medusa. 
The former, therefore, I shall call the umbrella, and 
the latter the swimming-bell, or nectocalyx. In 
each case alike this portion of the animal performs 
the office of locomotion, and it does so in the same 
way. I have already said that this mushroom-like 
organ, which constitutes the main bulk of the 
animal, is itself mainly constituted of thick trans- 
parent and non-contractile jelly, but that the whole 
of its concave surface is lined with a thin sheet of 
muscular tissue. Such being the structure of the 
organ, the mechanism whereby it effects locomotion 
is very simple, consisting merely of an alternate 
contraction and relaxation of the entire muscular 
sheet which lines the cavity of the bell. At each 
contraction of this muscular sheet the gelatinous 
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walls of the bell are drawn together ; tbe capacity 
of the bell being thus diniinislied, water is ejected 
from the open mouth of the bell backwards, and the 
consequent reaction propels the animal forwards. 
In these awimraing movements, systole and diastole 
follow one another with as ped'ect a rhythm au 
they do in the beating of a heart. 



Effects of excising the entire Marginit of Ifedoeali/ccs. 

Confining our attention under this heading to 
the naked-eyed Medusae, 1 find that the following 
proposition applies to every species of the group 
which I have as yet had the opportunity of ex- 
amining: Excision of tfie extreme margin of a 
nectocalyx causes immediate, total, and permanent 
paralysis of Vie entire organ. Nothing can possibly 
be more definite than in this highly remarkable 
effect. I have made hundreds of observations upon 
various species of the naked-eyed Medusie, of alt 
ages and conditions of freshness, vigour, etc, ; and I 
have constantly found that if the experiment be 
made with ordinary care, ao as to avoid certain 
sources of error presently to he named, the result is 
as striking and decided as it is possible to desire.' 
Indeed, I do not know of any case in the animal 
kingdom where the removal of a centre of spon- 
taneity causes 30 sudden and so complete a paralysis 

• I liftvaonlj mot with oneindiTidnaleiception. This occamsd 
in a Bpeoimeu of SiournpJiDra ladniaia, where, after removal of 
entire mnrgin, three ceiifrcg of apontanpity were fonrid to 
liii ia the sheet of ooiitractila tisiua lining the nectociiljii. 
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of the muscular system, there being no subsequent 
movements or twitchings of a reflex kind to disturb 
the absolute quiescence of the mutilated organism. 
The experiment is particularly beautiful if per- 
formed on Sarsia; for the members of this genus 
being remarkably active, the death-like stillness 
which results from the loss of so minute a portion 
of their substance is rendered by contrast the more 
surprising. 

From this experiment, therefore, I conclude that 
in the margin of all the species of naked-eyed 
Medusae which I have as yet had the opportunity 
of examining, there is situated an intensely localized 
system of centres of spontaneity, having at least for 
one of its functions the origination of impulses, to 
which the contractions of the nectocalyx, under 
ordinary circumstances, are exclusively due. And 
this obvious deduction is confirmed (if it can be 
conceived to require confirmation) by the behaviour 
of the severed margin. This continues its rhyth- 
mical contractions with a vigour and a pei*tinacity 
not in the least impaired by its severance from the 
main organism, so that the contrast between the 
perfectly motionless swimming-bell and the active 
contractions of the thread-like portion which has 
just been removed from its margin is as striking a 
contrast as it is possible to conceive. Hence it is 
not surprising that if the margin be left in situ, 
while other portions of the swimming-bell are 
mutilated to any extent, the spontaneity of the 
animal is not at all interfered with. For instance, 
if the equator of any individual belonging to the 
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genus Sarsia (Fig. I) be cut coiupletcly through, ao 
that the swiiuminij-bell instead of being cluiied at 
the top is converted into an o|ten tube, this open 
tube continues its rhythmical contractions for aik 
indefinitely long time, not ivitli standing tliat the 
organism so mutilated is, of course, uuable to pro- 
gress. Thus it is a matter of no consequence how 
small or how large a portion of contractile tissue is 
left adhering to the severed margin of the swim- 
ming-bell ; for whether this portion bo large or 
small, the locomotor centres contained in the 
margin are alike sutlicient to supply the stimulus 
to contraction. Indeed, if only the tiniu'st piece »)f 
contractile tissue be left adlieiing to a siuglu mar- 
ginal body cut out of the bell of Sarsia, Uiis tiny 
piece of tissue, in this isolated state, will continue 
its contractions for hours, or even for days. 



Effects of excising the entire Margins of Ifmbrellas. 

Turning now to the covered-eyed division of the 
Medusse, I find, in all the species 1 have come across, 
that excision of the margins of umbrellas pruducfs 
an eSect analogous to that which ia produced by 
excision of the margins of swimming-be Us. Thei-e 
is an important difference, however, between the 
two cases, in that the paralyzing effect of the opera- 
tion on umbrellas is neither so certain nor so com- 
plete as it is on swimming-bells. That is to say, 
although in the majority of experiments such 
mutilation of umbrellas is followed by immediate 
paralysis, this is not invariably the case; so that 
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one cannot here, as with the naked-eyed MeduBBS, 
predict with any great confidence what will be the 
immediate result of any particular experiment. 
Further, although auch mutilation of an umbrella is 
usually followed by a paralysia as sudden and 
marked as that which follows such mutilation of a 
swimming-bell, the paralysis of the former differs 
from the paralysis of the latter, in that it is very 
seldom pei'manent. After periods varying from a 
few seconds to half an hour or more, occasional 
weak and unrhythmical contractions begin to mani- 
fest themselves, or the contractions may even he 
resumed with but little apparent change in their 
character and frequency. The condition of the 
animal before the ojjeration, as to general vigour, 
etc., appears to be one factor in determining the 
effect of the operation ; but this is very Ear from i 
being the only factor. 

Upon the whole, then, although in the species of ' 
covered-eyed Medusie which I have as yet had the \ 
opportunity of examining, the effects which result 
from excising the margins of umbrellas are such as ' 
to warrant me in saying that the main supply of 
locomotor centres appears to be usually situated in 
that part of these organs, theae effects are neverthe- 
less such as to compel me at the same time to con- 
clude that the locomotor centres of the covered-eyed 
McdusEB are more diffused or segregated than are i 
those of the naked-eyed Medussa Lastly,- it should 
be stated that all the species of covered-eyed 
MiidusES resemble all the species of naked-eyed 
Medusie, in that their mombei-s will endure any 
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amount of section it is possible to make upon any 
of their parts other than their margins without 
their spontaneity being in the smallest degree 
affected. 



injects of excising Certain Portiona of Vie Margins 
of Nedocalycea. 

The nest question which naturally presents itself 
is as to whether the locomotor centres are equally 
distributed all round the margin of a swimming 
organ, or situated only, or chiefly, in tho so-called 
marginal bodies. To take the case of the naked- 
eyed Medusee first, it is evident that in moat of the 
genera, in consequence of the inter tentacular spaces 
being so small, it is impossible to cut out the 
marginal bodies (which are situated at the bases of 
the tentacles) without at the same time cutting out 
the intervening portions of the margin. The genus 
Sarsia, however, is admirably adapted (as a glance 
at Fig. 1 will show) for trying the effects of remov- 
ing the marginal bodies without injuring the rest 
of the margin, and vice versH. The results of such 
experiments upon members of this genus are as 
follow. 

Whatever be the condition of the individual 
operated upon as to fieshness, vigour, etc., it endures 
excision of three of its marginal bodies vrithout 
suffering any apparent detriment; but in most 
cases, as soon as the last marginal body is cut out, 
the animal falls to tho bottom of the water quite 
motionless. If the subject of the experiment 
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happens to be a weakly specimen, it will, perhaps, 
never move again : it has been killed by something 
very much resembling nervous shock. On the other 
hand, if the specimen operated upon be one which 
is in a fresh and vigorous state, its period of 
quiescence will probably be but short ; the nervous 
shock, if we may so term it, although evidently 
considerable at the time, soon passes away, and the 
animal resumes its motions as before. In the great 
majority of cases, however, the activity of these 
motions is conspicuously diminished. 

The effect of excising all the marginal tissue from 
between the marginal bodies and leaving the latter 
untouched, is not so definite as is the effect of the 
converse experiment just described. Moreover, 
allowance must here be made for the fact that in 
this experiment the principal portion of the " veil" * 
is of necessity removed, so that it becomes impos- 
sible to decide how much of the enfeeblin<r effect of 
the section is due to the removal of locomotor 
centres from the swimming-bell, and how much to 
a change in the merely mechanical conditions of the 
organ. From the fact, however, that excision of the 
entire margin of Sarsia produces total paralysis, 
while excision of the marginal bodies alone produces 
merely partial paralysis, there can be no doubt that 
both causes are combined. Indeed, it has been a 
matter of the greatest surprise to me how very 
minute a portion of the intertentacular marginal 
tissue is sufficient, in case of this genus, to animate 
the entire swimming-bell. Choosing vigorous 

* See Fig. 1. 
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specimens of Sarsia, I have tried, by cutting out 
all the margin besides, to ascertain how minute a 
portion of intertentacular tissue is sufficient to 
perform this function, and I find that this portion 
may be so small as to be quite invisible without the 
aid of a lens. 

From numerous observations, then, upon Sarsia, 
I conclude that in this genus (and so, from analogy, 
probably in all the other genera of the true 
Medusae) locomotor centres are situated in every 
part of the extreme margin of a nectocalyx, but that 
there is a greater supply of such centres in the 
marginal bodies than elsewhere. 

Effects of excising Certain Portions of the Margin 

of Umbrellas, 

Coming now to the covered-eyed Medusae, I find 
that the concentration of the locomotor centres of 
the margin into the marginal bodies, or lithocysts, 
is still more decided than it is in the case of Sarsia. 
Taking Aurelia aurita as a type of the group, I 
cannot say that, either by excising the lithocysts 
alone or by leaving the lithocysts in situ and 
excising all the rest of the marginal tissue, T have 
ever detected the slightest indications of locomotor 
centres being present in any part of the margin of 
the umbrella other than the eight lithocysts; so 
that all the remarks previously made upon this 
species, while we were dealing with the effects of 
excising the entire margin of umbrellas, are equally 
applicable to the experiment we are now consider- 
ing, viz. that of excising the lithocysts alone. In 
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other words, but for the sake of symmetry, I might 
as well have stated at the first that in the ease of 
the covered-eyed Medus« all the remarkable para- 
lyzing effects which are obtained by excising the 
entire margin of an umbrella are obtained in exactly 
the same degree by excising the eight lithocysts 
alone ; the intermediate marginal tissue, in the case 
of these Medusse, is totally destitute of locomotor 
centres. 

Effects upon the Manubrium of excising the Margi/n 
of a Nectocalyx or Umbrella. 

Lastly, it must now be stated, and always borne 
in mind, that neither in the case of naked nor 
covered eyed Medusae does excision of the margin of 
a swimming organ produce the smallest effect upon 
the manubrium. For hours and days after the 
former, in consequence of this operation, has ceased 
to move, the latter continues to perform whatever 
movements are characteristic of it in the unmuti- 
lated organism — indeed, these movements are not 
at all interfered with even by a complete severance 
of the manubrium from the rest of the animal. In 
many of the experiments subsequently to be 
detailed, therefore, I began by removing the manu- 
brium, in order to afford better facilities for 
manipulation. 

Summary of Chapter. 

With a single exception to hundreds of observa- 
tions upon six widely divergent genera of naked- 
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eyed Medusae, I find it to be uniformly true that 
removal of the extreme periphery of the animal 
causes instantaneous, complete, and permanent 
paralysis of the locomotor system. In the genus 
Sarsia, my observations point very decidedly to 
the conclusion that the principal locomotor centres 
are the marginal bodies, but that, nevertheless, 
every microscopical portion of the intertentacular 
spaces of the margin is likewise endowed with 
the property of originating locomotor impulses. 

In the covered-eyed division of the Medusae, I find 
that the principal seat of spontaneity is the 
margin, but that the latter is not, as in the naked- 
eyed Medusae, the exclusive seat of spontaneity. 
Although in the vast majority of eases I have found 
that excision of the margin imi)airs or destroys the 
spontaneity of the animal for a time, I have also 
found that the paralysis so produced is very seldom 
of a permanent nature. After a variable period 
occasional contractions are usually given, or, in 
some cases, the contractions may be resumed with 
but little apparent detriment. Considerable differ- 
ences, however, in these respects are manifested by 
different species, and also by different individuals 
of the same species. Hence, in comparing the 
covered-eyed group as a whole with the naked-eyed 
group as a whole, so far as my observations extend, 
I should say that the former resembles the latter in 
that its representatives usually have their main 
supply of locomotor centres situated in their 
margins, but that it differs from the latter in that 
its representatives usually have a greater or less 
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supply of their locomotor centres scattered through 
the general contractile tissue of their swimming 
organs. But although the locomotor centres of a 
covered-eyed Medusa are thus, generally speaking, 
more diflfused than are those of a naked-eyed 
Medusa, if we consider the orgamsrrb as a whole, 
the locomotor centres in the margin of a covered- 
eyed Medusa are less diflfused than are those in the 
margin of a naked-eyed Medusa. In no case does 
the excision of the margin of a swimming organ 
produce any eflfect upon the movements of the 
manubrium. 



CHArXER III. 

EXPERIMENTS IN STIMUI-ATION. 

Mechanical, Chemical, arid Thermal Stimulafion. 

So far as my observations extend, I find that all 
Medusae, after removal of their locomotor centres, 
invariably respond to every kind of stimulation. 
To take the case of Sarsia as a type, nothing can 
possibly be more definite than is the single sharp 
contraction of the mutilated nectocalyx in response 
to every nip with the forceps. The contraction is 
precisely similar to the ordinary ones that are per- 
formed by the unmutilated animal ; so that by 
repeating the stimulus a number of times, the 
nectocalyx, with its centres of spontaneity removed, 
may be made to progress by a succession of con- 
tractions round and round the vessel in which it is 
contained, just as a frog, with its cerebral hemi- 
spheres removed, may be made to hop along tho 
table in response to a succession of stimulations.* 

• In the case of the covered-eyed MednssB, however, the 
paralyzed umbrella sometimes responds to a single stimulation 
with two, and more rarely with three contractions, which are 
separated from one another by an interval of the same duration 
as the normal diastole of the unmntilated animal. 
4 
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Different species of Medusae exhibit different 
degrees of irritability in responding to stimuli ; but 
in all the cases I have mat with the degree of 
irritability is remarkably high. Thus, I have seen 
responsive contractions of the whole umbrella follow 
upon the exceedingly slight stimulus caused by 
a single drop of sea- water let fall upon the irritable 
surface from the height of one incK As regards 
chemical stimulation, dilute spirit or other irritant, 
when dropped on the paralyzed swimming organ of 
Aurelia aurita, often gives rise to a whole series 
of rhythmical pulsations, the systoles and diastoles 
following one another at about the same rate as is 
observable in the normal swimming motions of the 
unmutilated animal. 

It is somewhat difficult, in the case of paralyzed 
swimming organs, to prove the occurrence of a 
contraction in respon'^e to thermal stimulation, from 
the fact that while these tissues are not nearly so 
sensitive to this mode of excitation as might be 
anticipated, they are, as just observed, extraordi- 
narily sensitive to mechanical excitation. It there- 
fore becomes difficult to administer the appropriate 
thermal stimulus without at the same time causing 
a sufficient mechanical disturbance to render it 
doubtful to which of the stimuli the response is 
due. This may be done, however, by allowing 
a few drops of heated sea- water to run over the 
excitable surface while it is exposed to the air. In 
this and in other ways I have satisfied myself that 
the paralyzed tissues of swimming organs respond 
to sudden elevations of temperature. 
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Luminotia Stirmdation, 

It is interesting to note that, in the case of some 
of the naked-eyed Medusae, the action of light as 
a stimulus is most marked and unfailing. In the 
case of Sarsia, for instance, a flash of light let fall 
upon a living specimen almost invariaMy causes it 
to reiqpQnd with one or more contractions. If the 
animal is vigorous and swimming freely in water, 
the effect of a momentaiy flash thrown upon it 
during one of the natural pauses is immediately to 
originate a bout of swimming. But if the animal is 
non-vigorous, or if it be removed from the water and 
spread flat upon an object-glass, it usually gives 
only one contraction in response to every flash. 
There can thus be no doubt that a sudden transi- 
tion from darkness to light acts upon Sarsia as 
a stimulus, and this even though the transition be 
but of momentary duration. The question there- 
fore arises as to whether the stimulus consists in 
the presence of light, or in the occurrence of the 
sudden transition from darkness to light and from 
light to darkness. To answer this question, I tried 
the converse experiment of placing a vigorous 
specimen in sunlight, waiting till the middle of one 
of the quiescent stages in the swimming motions 
had come on, and then suddenly darkening. In no 
case, however, under these circumstances, did I 
obtain any response ; so that I cannot doubt it is 
the light per se, and not the sudden nature of the 
transition from darkness to light, which in the 
former experiment acted as the stimulus. Indeed, 
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the effect of the converse experiment just described 
is rather that of inhibiting contractions ; for, if the 
sunlight be suddenly shut off during the occurrence 
of a swimming bout, it frequently happens that the | 
quiescent stage immediately sets in. Again, in 
a general way, it is observable that Sarsiie ai'e 
more active in the light than they arc in the dark, 
the comparative duration of the quiescent stages i 
being less in the former than in the latter c 
Light thus appears to act towards these animals as \ 
a constant stimulus. Lastly, it may be stated that ' 
when the marginal bodies of Sarsia ai'e removed, 
the swimming-bell, although still able to contract i 
spontaneously, no longer responds to luminous 
stimulation of any kind or degree. But if only one 
body be left in Utii, or if the severed mai'gin alone 
be experimented upon, the same unfailing response 
may be obtained to luminous stimulation as that I 
which is obtained from the entire animal. 

The fact last mentioned indicates that the mar- 
ginal bodies are organs of special sense, adapted to | 
respond to luminous stimulation ; or, in more sin 
words, that they perform the functions .of sight. 
Now it has long been thought mure or less probable. 
that these marginal bodies are rudimentary or 
incipient " eyes," but hitherto the supposition haa 
not been tested by experiment, and was therefore of ' 
no more value than a guess." The guess in thia 
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instance, however, happens to have been correct, as 
he results of the following experiments will show. 

Having put two or three hundred Sarsise into a 
large bell-jar, I completely shut out the daylight 
from the room in which the jar was placed. By 
means of a dark lantern and a concentrating lens, 
I then cast a beam of light through the water in 
which the Sarsise were swimming. The effect upon 
the latter was most decided. From all parts of the 
bell-jar they crowded into the path of the beam, 
and were most numerous at that side of the jar 
which was nearest to the light. Indeed, close 
against the glass they formed an almost solid mass, 
which followed the light wherever it was moved. 
The individuals composing this mass dashed them- 
selves against the glass nearest the light with a 
vigour and determination closely resembling the 
behaviour of moths under similar circumstances. 
There can thus be no doubt about Sarsia possessing 
a visual sense, 

Anschannngen ohne Weiteres auch auf die wirbcllosen Thiere der 
vei'scliiedenen Kirese zu iibertragen und bei dieseu analoge 
Sinnesempfiiidungen anzunehmen als wir sebst besitzen. . . 
Noch weniger freilich ate die von den meisten Autoren angenoni- 
mene Dentnng der Eandblaschen nnserer Medusen als GehSrorgane 
kann die von Agassiz und Fritz Miiller vertretene Ansicht befrie- 
digen, dass dieselben Augen seien. . . . AUe diese Verlialtnisse 
sind mit der Deutung der Concretion als * Linse * und des sie 
umechliessenden Sinnesganglion als * Sehnerv * durchaus unve. 
reinbar." 

It may not be unnecessary to say that, although the simple 
experiment above described effectually proves that the marginal 
bodies have a visual function to subserve, we are not for this 
reason justified in concluding that these are so far specialized as 
organs of sight as to be precluded from ministering to any other 
sense. 
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The method of ascertaining whether this aei 
is lodged in the marginal bodies was, of course, 
extremely simple. Choosing a duzt-n of the most 
vigorous specimens, I removed all the marginal 
bodies from nine, and placed these, together with 
the three untnutilated ones, in another bell-jar. 
After a few^ minutes the mutilated animals recovered 
irom their nervous shock, and began to swim about 
with tolerable vigour, I now darkened the room, 
and threw the concentrated beam of light into the 
water as before. The difference in the behaviour 
of the mutilated and of the umnutilated specimens 
was very marked. The three individuals which 
still had their marginal bodies sought the light as 
before, while the nine without their marginal bodies 
swam hither and thither, without paying it any 
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A further question, however, still remained to be 
determined. The pigment spot of the marginal , 

body in Medusfe is, as L. Ag^ssiz observed, placed in 
front of the presumably nervous tissue, and for 
this reason he naturally enough suggested that if i 
the marginal body has a visual functitm to perform, 
the probability is that the rays by which the organ 
is affected are the heat-rays lying beyond the range ; 
of the visible spectrum. Accordingly I brought a 
heated iron, just ceasing to be red, close against the 
large bell-jar which contained the numerous speci- 
mens of Sarsia ; but not one of the latter approached 
the heated metal. 

From these observations, therefore, I eondade J 
that in Sarsia the faculty of appreciating luminooi^ 
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rays is pressent, and that this faculty is lodged 
exdasively in the marginal bodies; while from 
observations oondaeted on the covered-eved Medusse, 
I have come to the same conclusion respecting them. 
But although I have tested many species of naked- 
eyed Medusae besides Sarsia, I have obtained indi- 
cations of response to luminous stimulation only 
in the case of one other. This is a species which 
I have called Tiaropsis polydiademata, and the 
response which it gives to luminous stimulation 
is even more marked and decided tlian that which 
is given by Sarsia ; for a sudden exposure to sun- 
light causes this animal to go into a kind of tonic 
spasm^ the whole of the nectocalyx being drawn 
together in a manner resembling cramp. Now, in 
one remarkable particular this response to luminous 
stimulation on the part of Tiaropsis polydiademata 
differs from that given by Sarsia tubulosa ; and 
the difference consists in the fact that, while with 
Sarsia the period of latency {i.e. the time between 
the fall of the stimulus and the oceunence of the 
response) is, so far as the eye can judge, as instan- 
taneous in the case of response to luminous stimu- 
lation as it is in the case of response to any other 
kind of stimulation, such is far from being true 
with Tiaropsis polydiademata. The period of 
latency in the last-named species is, so far as the 
eye can judge, quite as instantaneous as it is in 
the case of Sarsia, when the stimulus employed is 
other than luminous ; but in response to light, the 
characteristic spasm does not take place till slightly 
more than a second has elapsed after the first 
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occurrence of the stimulus. As this extraordinary 
ditTerence in the latent period exhibited by the 
same animal towards difi'eront kinds of stimuli 
appeared to me a matter of considerable interest, 
I was led to reflect upon the probable cause of the 
difierence. It occurred to me that the only respect 
in which luminous stimulation of the Medusa; 
differed from all the other modes of stimulation I 
had employed consisted in this — that, as proved by 
my previous experiments on Sarsia, which I repeated 
on Tiaropais, luminous stimulation directly aHected 
the ganglionic tissues. Now, as in Tiaropsis poly- 
diaderaata luminous stimulation differed from all 
the other modes of stimulation in giving rise to an 
immensely longer period of latency, I seemed here 
to have an index of the difference between the 
rapidity of the response to stimuli by the conti'actUe 
and by the ganglionic tissues respectively. The 
next question, therefore, which presented itself was 
as to whether the enormous length of time occupied 
by the process of stimulation in the ganglia was 
due to any necessity on the part of the latter to 
accumulate the stimulating influence prior to origi- 
nating a discharge, or to an immensely lengthened 
puriod of latent stimulation manifested by the 
ganglia undei- the influence of light* This is aa 

• ThB period of Idtpnt stimnlation merely means the time after 
the ncourrencQ of an escitation during which a series of iilijisiolo. 
^ual proceases are taking pi itue, which termltiate in a ooDtrao- 
tion ; BO that, whether the escitatioQ is of a atvong or ot a woai 
iiiteodty, the period of latent BtimoliLtion ia not muoh affected. 
The B,boTe qneation, therefore, was simply this— Doe« the pro* 
iuuf^d delay on the part of theae ganglia, in reapouding to lights. 1 
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interesting question, because if such a lengthened 
period of latent stimulation occurs in this case, it 
would stand in curious antithesis to the very short 
period of latent stimulation manifested by the con- 
tractile tissues of the same animal under other 
modes of irritation. To test these alternative hypo- 
theses, I employed the very simple method of first 
allowing a continuous flood of light to fall suddenly 
on the Medusa^ and then noting the time at whicli 
the responsive spasm first began. This time, as 
already stated, was slightly more than one second. 
I next allowed the animal to remain for a few 
minutes in the dark to recover shock, and, lastly, 
proceeded to throw in single flashes of light of 
measured duration. I found that unless the fiash 
of light was of slightly more than one second in 
its duration, no response was given ; that is to 
say, the minimal duration of a fiash required to 
produce a responsive spasm was just the same as 
the time during which a continuous flood of light 
required to operate in order to produce a similar 
spasm. From this, therefore, I conclude that the 
enormously long period of latent excitation in 
response to. luminous stimuli was not, properly 
speaking, a period of latent excitation at all ; but 
that it represented the time during which a certain 
summation of stimulating influence was takin<f 
place in the ganglia, which required somewhat more 

represent the time during which the series of physiological pro- 
cesses are taking place in response to an adequate stininlns, or 
does it represent the time during which light requires to act 
before it becomes an adequate stimalug ? 
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than a secoiid to accumulate, and which thun causeil 
the ganglia to originate an abnormally powerful 
discharge. So that iu the action of light upon the 
ganglionic matter of this Medusa we have some 
analogy to its action on certain cliL-mical compounds 
in this respect, that, just as in the case of those 
compounds which light is able to split up, a more 
or less lengthened exposure to its inlluence is 
necessary in order to admit of the summatin^r 
influence of its vibrations on the molecules, so in 
the case of this ganglionic material, the decom- 
position which is ettected in it by light, and which 
terminates in an explosion of nervous energy, can 
only be effected by a prolonged exposure of the 
unstable material to the summating influence of 
the luminous vibrations. Proliably, therefore, we 
have here the most rudimentary type of a visual 
organ that is possiiile ; for it is evident that if the 
ganglionic matter were a very little more stable 
than it is, it would altogether fail to be thrown 
down by the luminous vibrations, or would occupy 
so long a time in the process that the visual sense 
woiUd be of no use to its possessor. How great is 
the contra.s*- Vetween the excitability of such a 
sense-organ and that of a fully evolved eye, which 
is able to eflect the needful molecular changes in 
response to a flash as instantaneous as that of 
lightning. 

With regard to luminous stimulation, it is only 
necessary further to observe that responses were 
given erpially well to direct sunlight, diffused day- 
light, and to light reflected from a mirror inclined. 
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at the polarizing angle. It must also be stated that 
responses are given to any of the luminous rays of 
the spectrum when these are employed separately; 
but that neither the non-luminous rays beyond 
the red, nor those beyond the violet, appear to exert 
the smallest degree -of stimulating influence. 



Electrical Stimulation. 

All the excitable parts of all the Medusse which I 
have examined are highly sensitive to electrical 
stimulation, both of the constant and of the induced 
current. 

Exploration with needle-point terminals and in- 
duction shocks of graduated strength showed that 
certain parts or tracts of the nectocalyx are more 
sensitive than others. The most sensitive parts are 
those which correspond with the distribution of the 
main nerve-trunks, i.e. round the margin of the 
nectocalyx and along the course of the radial tubes. 
The external or convex surface of a nectocalyx or 
umbrella is totally insensitive to stimulation, and 
the same statement applies to the whole thickness 
of the gelatinous substance to which the neuro- 
muscular sheet is attached. 

In all other respects the excitable tissues of the 
Medusse in their behaviour towards electrical 
stimulation conform to the rules which are followed 
by excitable tissues of other animals. Thus, closure 
of the constant current acts as a stronger stimulus 
than does opening of the same, while the reverse is 
true of the induction shock ; and exhaustion super- 
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venes under the influence of prolonged excitatmn. 
Moreover, I have obtained evidence of that polariza- 
tion of nerve-tissues under the influence of the 
constant current, which ia known to phj'aiologists 
by the term " electrotonua ; " but it would be some- 
what tedious to detail the evidence ou this head 
which I have already published elsewhere. • Teta- 
nus produced by faradaie electricity is not of the 
nature of an apparently single and prolonged con- 
traction, but that of a numher of contractions 
rapidly succeeding one another, as in the case of the 
heart under similar excitation. This at least applies 
to Saraia. In the case of Aurelia, tolerably strong 
faradization does cause a moro or less well-pro- 
nounced tetanus. The continuity of the spasm is, 
indeed, often interrupted by momentary and partial 
relaxations, These interruptions are the niore fre- 
quent the weaker the current ; so that, at a certain 
strength of the latter, the tetanus is of a wild and 
tumultuous nature; but with strong cuixents the 
spasm is tolerably uniform. That in all cases the 
tetanus is due to sumniation of contractions may 
be very prettily shown by the following experi- 
ment. An Aurelia is cut into a spiral strip, and all 
its lithocyats are removed; single induction -shocks 
are then thrown in with a key at one end of ths 
atrip — every shock, of course, giving rise to a con- 
traction wave. If the.'ie shocks are thrown in at a 
somewhat fast rate, two contraction waves may be 
made at the same time to course along the spiral 
ij. Fhilosophicai TTamactioiu, 
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strip, one behind the other ; but if the shocks are 
thrown in at a still faster rate, so as to diminish the 
distance between any two successive waves, a point 
soon arrives at which every wave mounts upon its 
predecessor ; and if several waves be thus made to 
coalesce, the whole strip becomes thrown into a 
state of persistent contraction. 

In this way sustained tetanus, or single con- 
traction waves, or any intermediate phase, may be 
instantly produced at pleasure. In such experi- 
ments, moreover, it is interesting to observe that, no 
matter how long the strip be, whatever disturbances 
are set up at one end are faithfully transmitted to 
the other. For instance, if an Aurelia be cut into 
the longest possible strip with a remnant of the disk 
left attached at one end, as represented in Fig. 11 
(p. 70), then all the peculiar time relations between 
successive contractions which are intentionally 
caused by the experimenter at one end of the strip, 
are afterwards accurately reproduced at the other 
end of the strip by the remainder of the disk. 
Now, as this fact is observable however complex 
these time relations may be, and however rapidly 
the successive stimuli are thrown in, I think it is 
a point of some interest that these complicated 
relations among rapidly succeeding stimuli do not 
become blended during their passage along the 
thirty or forty inches of contractile tissue. The 
fact, of course, shows that the rate of transmission 
is so identical in the case of all the stimuli 
originated, that the sum of the effects of any series 
of stimuli is delivered at the distal end of the strip, 
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with all its constituent parts as distinct firom one 
another as they were at starting firom the proximal 
end of the strip. 



Period of Lateru^y, and Surmnation of Stimuli. 

I shall now give an account of my experiments 
in the period of latency and the summation of 
stimuli To do this, I must first describe the method 
which I adopted in order to obtain a graphic record 
of the movements which were given in response to 
the stimuli supplied. As Aurelia aurita is the only 
species on which I have experimented in this con- 
nection, my remarks under this heading will be 
confined to it alone. 

The method by ^hich I determined the latent 
period in the case of this species was as follows. 
A basin containing the Medusa was filled to its 
brim with sea-water, and placed close beside a 
smoked cylinder, which, while it lay in a horizontal 
position, could be rotated at a known rate. The 
Aurelia* was placed with its concave aspect upper- 
most, and an inch or two below the surface of the 
water. The animal was held firmly in this position 
by means of a pair of compasses thrust through it 
and forced into a piece of wood, which was fastened 
to the bottom of the basin. The legs of the com- 

* It may here be stated that in all the experiments on stimn- 
lation Bubseqaently to be detailed, there is no difference to be 
observed between the behaviour of an entire swimming organ 
deprived of its ganglia, and that of a portion of any size which 
may be separated from ir. 
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passes were provided with india-rubber sliders, so 
that by placing these under the Medusa, the latt^T 
might be kept at any elevation in the water which 
might be desired. The manubrium and lithocysts 
were now removed, and also a segment of the um- 
brella. A light straw was then forced through the 
gelatinous substance of the umbrella in a radial 
direction, and close to the gap caused by the niissin;^ 
segment. The other, or free, end of this straw was 
firmly joined to a capillary glass rod, which was suit- 
ably bent to avoid contact with the rim of the basin, 
and also to write on the smoked cylinder. If the 
straw was not itself sufficient to support the wei<^'lit 
of the capillary rod, a small cross-piece of cork 
might easily be tied to it, so as to add to the 
flotation power. A part of the excitable tissue 
was now raised above the surface of the water by 
means of a disk of cork placed beneath it, and on 
the part of the tissue thus raised there were placed 
a pair of platinum electrodes. These electrodes 
proceeded from an electro-magnetic apparatus, which 
was arranged in such a way that every time the 
current in it was opened or closed, it gtave an 
induction shock and moved a lever at the same 
instant of time. This lever was therefore placed 
upon the cylinder immediately above the capillary 
glass-writer which proceeded from the Medusa 
care being taken to place the two writers in the 
same line, parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
Such being the arrangement, the cylinder was 
rotated, and thus two parallel lines were marked 
upon it by the two writers. If the current was 
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now closed, an induction shock was thrown into 
the tissue at the same instant that the electro- 
magnet writer recorded the fact, by altering its 
position on the cylinder. Again, as soon as the 
paralyzed Medusa responded to the induction shock, 
tlie radii of the vacant segment were drawn apart, 
and in this way a curve was obtained by tlie other 
writer on the rotating cylinder. Now, hy after- 
wards dropping a perpendicular line from the point 
at which the electro -magnet writer changed its 
position, to the parallel line made by the other 
writer, and then measuring the distance between 
the point of contact and the point on the last- 
mentioned line on which the curve began, the period 
of latent stimulation was determined. A glance at 
Figs. 3 and ^ (p. 55) will render this description 
clear to anyone who is not already acquainted with 
the method, when it is stated that the upper line 
is a record of the movements of the electro-magnet 
writer, and the lower line that of the movements of 
the other writer. It will be observed that the 
point a in the upper line marks the point at which 
the induction shock was thrown in ; so that hy 
first producing the perpendicular till it meets the 
lower line at h, and then measuring the distance 
between the point h and the point c, at which 
the curve in the lower line first begins, the latent 
period (h c) is determined — the time occupied by 
the rotation of the cylinder from 6 to c being 
known. 

Sv/mmation of Stimali. — In this way I have 
len able to ascertain the period of latent stimula- 
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tioD ID Anrelia anrita with accuracy. It must be 
stated at the oot^et, however, that thlt period ia 
subject to great variations under ceruin varying 
conditions, so that we can only arrive at a joat 
estimation of it by understanding the nature of tbe 
modifying causes. To take the simplest cause first, 
suppose that the paralyzed Aurelia has been led 
quiet for several minutes in sea-water at forty-five 
degrees, and that it is then stimulated by means of 
single induction shock ; the responsive contnc- 
tion will be comparatively feeble with a verj* long 
period of latency, viz. five-eighths of a second. If 
another shock of the same intensity be thrown in 
as soon as the tissue has relaxed, a somewhat 
stronger contraction, Willi a somewhat shorter latent 
period, will be given. If the process is again re- 
peated, the response will be still more powerful, 
with a stiU shorter period of latency ; and so on, 
perhaps, for eight or ten stages, when the maximum 
force of contraction of which the tissue is capable 
will have been attained, while the period of latency 
will have been reduced to its minimum. This 
period is three-eighUia of a second, or, in some 
cases, slightly less. 

I Now, we have here a remarkable series of pheno- 
mena, and as it is a series which never fails to occur 
under the conditions named, I append tracings to 
give a better idea of the very marked and striking 
character of the results. The first tracing (Fig. 2) 
is a record of the successive increments of the 
responses to successive induction shocks of the same 
intensity, thrown in at three seconds' intervals — 
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the cylinder being stationary during each response, 
and rotated a short distance with tlie hand during 
each interval of repose. 




The second tracing (Figs. 3 and 4) i-s a record of ' 
the ditferenee between the lengths of the latent 
period, and also between the strengths of the con- 
traction, in the case (a) of the first of such a series j 
of responses (Fig. 3), and (6) of the last of such a i 
series (Fig. 4). From these tracings it will be 
manifest, without further comment, how surprising i 
is the effect of a series of stimuli ; first, in arouavng 1 
the tissue, as it were, to increased activity, and, I 
second, in developing a state of expectancy. 

In accordance with the now customary termi- 
nology, I shall call such a series of responses as are I 
given in Fig. 2a" staircase." Such a staircase has \ 
a greater number of steps in it if caused by a weak 
current (compare Figs. 2 and 5) ; and if the strength 
of the current be suddenly increased after the 
maximum level of a staircase has been reached \iy 
using a feeble cutxent, this level admits of being 
s'ightly raised (see Fig. 5). Moreover, I find that a 
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,t the bottom of a staircase ia of 
intensity, is able, at the top of a 
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an induction stimulus of slightly leas than minimal 

intensity in relation to the original irritability ol 
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tlie tissue, no response ia given to the first two or 
three shocks of a series ; but at the third or fourth 
shock a slight response is given, and from that 
point onward the staircase is built up as usual. 
'JTiis was the case in the experiment of v^hich Fig. 2 
is a record, no response having been given to the 
first two shocks. 

With regard to this interesting staircase action, 
two questions naturally present themselves. In 
the first place, we are anxious to know whether the 
arousing effect which is so conspicuous in a stair- 
case series ia due to the occurrence of the previous 
Btimulations, or to that of previous contractions; 
and, in the next place, we should like to know 
wliether, during the natural rhythm of the tissue, 
each contraction exerts a beneficial influence on its 
successor, analogous to that which occurs in the case 
of contractions which are due to art(7''-'i'^' stimuli. To 
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aiiswiir tbo first of these questionsj thcrefure, I built 
up a staircase in the ordinary way, aud then sud- 
denly transferred the electrodes to the opposite side 
of the umbrella from that on which they rested while 
constructing the staircase. On now throwing in 
another shock at this part of the contractile tissue 
80 remote from the part previously stimulated, tlio 
response was a maximum response. Siuiilaily, if 
the electrodes were transferred in the way juat 
described, not after the maximum effect had been 
attained, but at any point during the process of 
constructing a staircaise, the response given to the 
next shock was of an intensity to make it rank as 
the next step in the staircase. Hence, shifting the 
.position of the electroilea in no wise niodities the 
peculiar effect we are considering; and this fact 
conclusively proves that the efi'ect is a genei'al one, 
pervading the whole mass of the contractile tissue, 
and not confined to the locality which ia the imme- 
diate seat of stimulation. Nevertheless, this fact does 
not tend to prove that the staircase eli'ect depends 
on the process of contraction as distinguished from 
the process of stimulation, because the wave of the 
former process must always precede that of the 
latter. But, on the other hand, in this connection 
it is of the first importance to remember the fact 
already stated, viz. that a current which at the be- 
ginning of a series of stimulations is of slightly less 
than minimal intensity presently becomes minimal, 
and eventually of much more than minimal in- 
tensity — a staircase being thus built up of which 
the first observable step (or contraction) only occuis 
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in response to the second, tliird, or even foui'tti 
shock of the seriea. This fact conclusively proves 
that the staircase effect, at any rate at its coin- 
menct'inent, depends on the process of stimulation 
as distinguished from that of contraction ; for it is 
obvious that the latter process cannot play any 
part in thus constructing what we may term the 
invisible steps of a staircase. 

To answer the second of the above questions, I 
placed an Aurelia with its concave surface upper- 
most, and removed seven of its lithocysts; I then 
observed the spontaneous discharge of the remain- 
ing one, and found it to be conspicuous enough that, 
after the occurrence of one of the natural pauses (if 
this were of sufficient duration), the first contraction 
was feeble, the next stronger, the next still stronger, 
and so on, till the maximum was attained. This 
natural stairca.se action admits of being very prettily 
shown in another way. If a tolerably large Aurelia 
is cut into a spiral strip of small width and great 
length, and if all the lithocysts are removed except 
one at one end of the atrip, it may be observed that, 
after the occurrence of a natural pause, the first 
discharge only penetrates perhaps about a quarter 
of the length of the strip, the next discharge pene- 
trates a little further, the next further, and so on, 
till finally the contraction waves pass from end to 
end. On now removing the ganglion, waiting a 
few minutes, and then stimulating with successive 
induction shocks, the same progressive penetration 
is observable as that which previously took place 
vrtth the ganglionic stimulation. Lastly, the 
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identity of natural and artificial staircase action 
may be placed beyond all doubt by an experiment 
in which the effects of induction shocks and of 
ganglionic discharges are combined. To accomplish 
this, all the lithocysts save one are removed, and 
a staircase is then built up in the ordinary way by 
successive induction shocks. It will now occasion- 
ally happen that the ganglion originates a discharge 
during the process of constructing the staircase, 
which is being built up by the artificial stimuli ; 
when this happens the resulting contraction takes 
its proper rank in the series, and this at whatever 
point the natural contraction happens to come in. 

Thus, then, to summarize and conclude these 
observations, we have seen that if a single stimula- 
tion, whether of a natural or artificial kind, is 
supplied to the excitable tissues of a jelly-fish, a 
short period, called the period of latency, will 
elapse, and then the jelly-fish will give a single 
weak contraction. If, as soon as the tissue has 
relaxed, the stimulation is again repeated, the 
period of latency will be somewhat shorter, and 
will be followed by a somewhat stronger contrac- 
tion. Similarly, if the stimulation is repeated a 
third time, the period of latency will be still 
shorter, and the ensuing contraction still stronger. 
And so on up to nine or ten times, when the period 
of latency will be reduced to its viininiumy while 
the force of the contraction will be raised to its 
maximum; so that in the jelly-fish, the effect of a 
series of excitations supplied at short intervals from 
one another is that of both arousing the tissue into 
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a state of increased activity, and also of producing 
in it a state of greater exjKctancy. We have, more- 
over, seen that this effect depends upon the repe- 
tition of the process of stimulation, and not upon 
that of the proeosa of contraction. 

Now, effecta very similar to these have been 
found to occur in the case of the excitable plants 
by Dr. Burdon-Sanderson ; in the case of the frog's 
heart by Dr. Bowditcli ; and in the case of reflex 
action of the spinal cord by Dr. Stirling. Indeed, 
the only difference in this respect between these 
fuur tissues, ao widely separated from one anothei' 
in the biological scale, consists in the time ■whieli 
may be allowed to elapse between the occurrence 
of the successive stimuli, in order to produce this 
Bo-called aummating effect of one stimulus upon 
its successor: the memory, so to speak, of the 
heart-tissue for the occurrence of a former stimulus 
being longer than the memorj' of the jelly-fish 
tisaue; while the memory of the latter is longer 
than that of the plant tissue. And I may here 
add that even in our own organization we may 
often observe the action of this principle of the 
summation of stimuli. For instance, we can 
tolerate for a time the irritation caused by a crumb 
in the larynx, but very rapidly the sense of irrita- 
tion accumulates to a point at which it becomes 
impossible to avoid coughing. And aimilarly with 
tickling generally, the convulsive reflex movements 
to which it gives rise become more and more incon- 
trollahle the longer the stimulation is continued, 
ntil they reach a maziraum point, where, in 
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persons susceptible to tliis kind of stimulation, the 
rauscular action passes completely boyond the power 
of the will. Laatly, I may further observe, what 
I do not think has ever been observed before, that 
even in the domain of psychology the action of this 
principle admits of being clearly traced. We find 
it, for instance, in the rhythmical waves of emotion 
characteristic of grief, and at the other extreme we 
find it in the ease of the ludicrous. We can endure 
for a short time, without giving any visible re- 
sponse, the psychological stimulation which is 
supplied by a comical spectacle ; but if the latter 
continues sufficiently long in a sufficiently ludicrous 
manner, our appropriate emotion ra]>idly runs up 
to a point at which it becomes uncontrollable, and 
we burst into an explosion of ill-timed laughter. 
But in this case of psychological tickling, as in the 
previous case of physiological tickling, some persons 
are much more susceptible than others. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no doubt that from the excitable 
tissues of a plant, through those of a jelly-fiah and 
a frog, up even to the most complex of our psycho- 
logical processes, we have in this recently discovered 
principle of the summation of stimuli a very 
remarkable uniformity of occurrence. 

Effects of T&mperatu/ra on Exdtahility. 
1 shall now conclude this chapter with a brief 
statement of the effects of temperature on the 
excitability of the Medusse ; and before stating my 
results, I may observe that in all my experiments 
in this connection I changed the temperature of the 
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Meduste by drawing off the water in which they ^^| 
floated with a siphon, while at the same time I ^H 
substituted water of a different temperature from ^H 
that which I thus abstracted. In this way, without ^H 
modifying any of the other conditions to which the ^^| 
animals were exposed, I was able to observe the ^^| 
effects of changing the temperature alone. ^^| 

With regard to the effect of temperature on the ^^H 
latent period of stimulation, the following table, ^^H 
setting forth the results of one among several ^^M 
experiments, explains itself ^^M 

Period of latent stimulation of the deganglio- ^^M 
nated tissues of Aurelia aurita as affected by tera- ^H 
perature: — ^H 


TempenLtnrp of water (Fahr.). 


Period of latent ^tlmitUCIoD. ^H 


70" 
50= 




second ^H 
aecoiid 


In the case of each observation, several s>iocks ^_ 
were administered before the latent period was ^H 
taken, in order to decrease this period to its ^^M 
minimum by the staircase action. When this is ^^H 
not done, the latent period at 20° may be as long ^H 
as 1^ seconds; but soon after this irritability ^H 
disappears. ^H 

The extraordinary sluggishness of the latent ^^H 
period at veiy low temperatures is fully equalled ^^H 
by the no less extraordinaiy sluggishness of the ^^H 
cnntiactiuiL ^H 
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In order to render apparent the dfgi'ee in which 
both these ettects are produced, I here ajipend a 
pair of tracings which were procured from the same 
piece of tissue when exposed to the dirterent tem- 
peratures named. (N.B.^The -seconds are wrongly 




^^^P marked 

^^H I may as well state here that in water at all 

^^1 temperatures, within the limits where responses to 



; tliey ought to be the same as in 
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of being equally well produced ; but in order to 
procure the maximuvi effect for any given tempera- 
ture, the rate at which the successive stimuli are 
thrown in must be quicker in warm than in cold 
water. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXPERIMENTS IN SECTION OF COVERED-EYED MEDUSA. 

Amount of Section which the Nexiro-muscular 
Tissues of the Medusce will endure without 
suffering Loss of their Physiological Continuity, 

The extent to which the neuro-muscular tissues 
of the MedussB may be mutilated without under- 
going destruction of their physiological continuity is 
in the highest degree astonishing. For instance, to 
begin with the covered-eyed Medusae, I shall briefly 
state three modes of section, the results of which serve 
to show in a striking manner the fact in question. 

The annexed woodcuts represent the umbrella of 
Aurelia aurita, with its manubrium cut off at the 
base, and the under or concave surface of the 
umbrella exposed to view, shewing in the centre 
the ovaries, and radiating from them the branched 
system of nutrient tubes. The umbrella when 
fully expanded, as here represented, is about the 
size of a soup plate, and, as previously stated, all 
the marginal ganglia are aggregated in the eight 
marginal bodies or lithocysts. Therefore if the 
reader wUl imagine the first of the diagrams (Fig. 8) 
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to be ovei-spread with a disc of muslia, the fibres 
and mesh of which are finer than those of the finest 
and closest cobwet an J 'f he will 'mag'ne the mesh 
of these fibre t sta t fr tl i i g nal ganglia. 




he will gain a tolerably correct idea of the lowest 
nervous system in the animal kingdom. Now, 
Buppoae that seven of these eight ganglia are cut 
out, the remaining one then continues to supply its 

rhythmical discharges to the muscular sheet of the 
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bell, the result Iwing, at each' discliai^e, two con- 
tractdoQ waves, which start at the same instaot, 
one on each side of thu ganglion, and which then 
course with equal rapidity in opposite directions. 




I and so meet at the point of the disc which is 
opposite to the ganglion. Suppose, now, a number 
of radial cuts are made in the disc according to 
Buch a plan as this (Fig. 9), wherein every radial 
cut deeply overlaps those on either side of it. The 
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contraction waves which now originate from the 
ganglion must either heeome blocked and cease to 
pass round the disc, or they must zigzag round and 
round the tops of these overlapping cuts. Now, 
remembering that the passage of these contraction 
waves is presumably dependent on the nervous 
network progressively distributing the ganglionic 
impulse to the muscular fibres, surely we should 
expect that two or three overlapping cuts, by 
completely severing all the nerve-tibrea lying 
between them, ought to destroy the functional 
continuity of these fibres, and so to block the 
passage of the contraction wave. Yet this is not the 
case ; for even in a specimen of Aurelia so severely 
cut as the one here represented, the contraction 
waves, starting from the ganglion, continued to 
zigzag round and round the entire series of sections. 
The second mode of section to which I have 
aJluded is as follows (Fig. 10), The central circle (x) 
stands for an open space cut out of the umbrella; 
the outer circle indicates the margin of the animal, 
with all lithocysts savo one (1) removed ; and the 
median circular line represents a cut. It will be 
seen that the eSect of this cut is almost completely 
to sever the mass of tissue at 2 from the rest of the 
umbrella, the only connection between them being 
the narrow neck of tissue at z. Yet, in the case 
to which I refer, the contraction waves emanating 
from I passed in the directions represented by the 
arrows without undergoing any appreciable loss of 
vigour. Upon completing the circular cut at z, tho 
ring of tissue (y z) became totally paralyzed, -while. 
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the outer circle, of course, continued its contractions 
as before. Now, tlie necic of tissue at z measured 
only one-eighth of an inch acrass, while the ring of 
tissue (y 2), when cut through and straightened out 




upon the table, measured one inch across and sixteen 
inches in length ; that is to say, sixteen square inches 
of tissue derived its impulse to vigorous contrac- 
tionB through a channel one-eighth of an inch wide. 
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notwithstanding that the latter was situated at the 
furthest point of the circle from the discharging 
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Lastly, the third mode uf section is represented 
in the next cut. Here seven of the marginal ganglia 
having been removed as before, the eighth one was 
made the point of origin of a circumfei-eutial section, 
which was then canied round and round the bell iJi 
the form of a continuous spiral — the result, of course, 
being this long ribbon-shaped strip of tissue with 
the ganglion at one end and the remainder of 
the swimming-bell at the oth'>r. Well, as before, 
the contraction-waves always originated at the 
ganglion ; but now they had to courao all the way 
along the strip until tLey arrived at its other ex- 
tremity; and, as each wave arrived at that extremity. 
it delivered its influence into the remainder of the 
swimming-bell, which thereupon contracted. Now. 
in this experiment, when the spiral strip is only 
made about half an inch broad, it may be made 
more than a yard long before all the bell is used up 
in making the strip; and as nothing can well be 
imagined as more destructive of the continuity of 
a nerve-plexus than this spiral mode of section 
must be, we cannot but regai'd it as a very remark- 
able fact that the nerve-plexus should still continue 
to discharge its function. Indeed, so remarkable docs 
this fact appear, that to avoid acccjjting it we may 
well feel inclined to resort to another hypothesiH, 
namely, that these con traction- waves do nut depentl 
for tlieir passage on the nervous network at all, 
but that they are of the nature of the muscle-waves, 
or of the waves which we see in unditferentiated 
protoplaj^m, where all parts of the mass being equally 
excitable and equally contractile, however severely 
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we cut the mass, as long as we do not actually 
divide it, contraction-waves will pass throughout 
the whole mass. But this very reasonable hypo- 
thesis of the con traction -waves in the Medusee 
being possibly nothing more than umscle-waves is 
negatived by other facts, which I shall now proceed 
to state. 

In the first place, if a mirnher of experiments be 
tried in any of the three modes of section above 
described, it will be found that extreme vaiiations 
are manifested as regards the degree of tolerance. 
In the spiral mode of section, for instance, it will 
sometimes happen that the contraction-wave will 
become blocked when the contractile strip ia only 
an inch long, while in other cases (as in the one 
repres(^;nted) the wave will continue to pass through 
a strip more than thirty times that length ; and 
between these two extremes there are all possible 
grades of tolerance. Now it seems to me that if 
the tissue through which these contract ion- waves 
pass is supposed (as far as they are concerned) to be 
of a functionally homogeneous nature, no reason 
can be assigned why there should be such great 
differences in the endurance of the tissue in different 
individual cases ; while, if we suppose that the 
passage of the contraction-waves is more or less 
dependent on the functional activity of the nervous 
plexus which we know from microscopical examina- 
tion to be present, we encounter no such difficulty ; 
for it is almost to be expected that in some cases it 
would happen that important nerves would soon be 
encountered by the section, while in other cases 
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would happen that such nerves would escape the 
section for a longer distance. It is indeed incredible 
that any one nerve should happen to pursue a spiral 
course twice or thrice round the umbrella, and al 
the same time happen to be concentric with the 
course pursued by the section ; but, as we shall 
presently see, such an hypothesis as this is not 
necessary to account for the facts. 

Again, in the second place, strong evidence that 
the passage of the contraction- waves is dependent 
on the functional activity of the nervous plexus, 
and therefore that they are not merely muscle- 
waves, is furnished by the fact that at whatever 
point in a spiral strip which is being progressively 
elongated by section the contraction-wave becomes 
blocked, the blocking is sure to take place coiniylctehj 
and exclusively at that point. Now, as I have tried 
this experiment a great number of times, and 
always tried it by carefully feeling the way round 
(i.e. only making a very short continuation of the 
cut after the occurrence of each contraction-wave, 
and so very precisely localizing the spot at which 
the contraction- wave ceased to pass), I can scarcely 
doubt that in every case the blot^king is caused by 
the cutting through of nerves.* 

• In a highly interesting paper recently pnblishetl by Dr. W. II. 
Gaskell, F.R.S., on " The Innervation of the Iloarfc'* {Journ. ij 
Physiol.^ vol. iv. p. 43, et seq.), it is shown that the oxporimontH 
in section thus far described yield strikingly similar results when 
performed upon the heart of the tortoise and the heart of the 
skate. Dr. Gaskell inclines to the belief that in these oases 
the contraction-waves are merely muscle-waves. There is one 
important fact, however, which even here seems to me to indicate 
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But, lastly, the strongest evidence in favour of 
this view as afforded by the following observations. 
At the beginning of this treatise I stated that the 
distinguishing function of nei-ve consists in its power 
of conducting stimuli to a distance, iiTespective of 
tlie passage of a contract ion- wave ; and I may here 
add that when a stimulus so conducted reaches a 
ganglion, or nerve-centre, it causes the ganglion to 
discharge by so-called "reflex action." Now, this 
distinguishing function of nerve can plainly be ' 
proved to be present in the Medusie. For instance, | 
take such a section of Aurelia as this one (Fig. 12), 



t)iat the propnmtion of tUe wave is at least in bc 
dcpandent oil nerFons coniinctian. This fact IB, tliat after a 
ouutraotion-niLVG Ii]ib been blocked by the severttf of a spiral or 
other form of Beol.ion, it maj again be made to force a possagB 
under tho jnllnence of yagna stimnltitioD. 

Moreover, in a paper still more reoontly pnblislietlliy Dra. Brunton 

and Cast on " Eltoti'ica! Stimulation of tlio Frog's Heart" (Proc. 

Roy S"C vol. XXXV,, No. 227, p. 455, et seq.) it ia remarked, 

Another n cresting considarationis, whcthertlie BtimuluBwMoli 

ea h cav j of the heart transmits to the enccBeding one conBista 

n t a p opa^lion of an actual mnscnlar tvave, or in the 
p opat^ on of an impulse alcmg the nerves. The obaervationa 
of Gaalia 1 hnve given very great importance lo the moBonliir 
nave oc n ring in each Cavity of the heart of cold-blooded aaimalB 
as a St muIoB to the contraction of the next sncoeeding cavity. 
Our obse a. lonH appear to us to shovr that, while this is aa 
p an factor, it ia not the only one in the tranBmissicn of 
B mn We consider that stimuli are also propagated from 

OQs chau b of tbe heart to another throagh nervous channels : 
thus we find that irritation of the veans sinus will Bometimea 
produce b n altaneons contractions of the auricle and ventricle, 

ns ea of he ventricular beat Bocoeeding tho aiirioular in the 
o dmary n ay. This we think is hardly consistent with the hypo. 
03 tha a Btimnlna conBiBta of the propagaliou of a mUBOular 
na n y f om the autlvle to the Tentricle." 
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wherein the bell 1 
continuous parallelogram o 




ents interposed in the parallelogram may, for the 
present, be disregarded.) Now, if the end marked a 
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of the neuro- muscular sheet moat remoto from the 
ganglion he gently brushed with a camel's hair 
brush^i.e. too gently to start a responsive contrac- 
tion-wave — the ganglion at the other end will 
shortly afterwards discharge, as shown by its start- 
ing a contraction-wave at its own end of the 
parallelogram, b; thus proving that the stimulus 
caused by brushing the tissue at the other end, a, 
must have been conducted all the way along the 
parallelogram to the terminal ganglion, b, so causing 
the terminal ganglion to discharge by reflex action. 
Indeed, in many ca-ses, the passage of this nervous 
wave of stimulation admits of being seen. For the 
numberless tentacles which fringe the margin of 
Aiirelia are more highly excitable than is the 
general contractile tissue of the bell ; so that on 
brushing the end a of the parallelogram remote . 
fi-om the ganglion, the tentacles at this end respond 
to the stimulus by a contraction, then tliose next in 
the series do the same, and so on — a wave of con- 
traetion being thus set up in the tentacular fringe, 
the passage of which is determined by the passage 
of the nervous wave of stimulation in the super- 
jacent nervous network. This tentacular wave is 
in the illustration represented as having traversed 
nearly half the whole distance to the terminal gang- 
lion, and when it reaches that ganglion it will cause 
it to discharge by reflex action, so giving rise to a 
visible wave of muscalar contraction passing in the 
direction b a, opposite to that which the nervous or 
tentacular wave had previously pursued. Now this 
tentacular wave, being an optical expression of a pas- 
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sage of a wave of stimulation, is a sij^lit as beautiful 
aB it is unique; and it aft'orda a fii-st-rate oppor- 
tunity of settling this all-inaportant question, namely. 
Will this conduetile or nervous fuuetion prove 
itself as tolerant towards a section of the tissue as 
the contractile or muscular function has already 
proved itself to be ? For, if so, wt; shall gain nothing 
on the side of simplicity by assuming that the 
contraction-wnvea are merely muscle -waves, so long 
as the conduction or undoubtedly neiiious waves 
are equally able to pass round sections interposed 
in their path. Briefly, then, I find tiiat the nervous 
waves of stimulation are quite as able to pass round 
these interposed sections as are the waves of con- 
traction. Thus, for instance, in this specimen (Fig, 
12), the tentacular wave of stimulation continued 
to pass as before, even after I had submitted the 
pai'atlelogram of tissue to the tremendously severe 
form of section which is represented in the illustra- 
tion; and this fact, in my opinion, is one of the most 
important that has been brought to light in the whole 
range of invertebrate physiology. For what does it 
prove ! It proves that the distinguishing function 
of nerve, where it first appears upon the scene of 
life, admits of being perfoiTned vicariously to almost 
any extent by all parts of the same tis-sue-masa ll' 
we revert to our old illustration of the muslin as 
representing the nerve-plexus, it is clear that, how- 
ever much we choose to cut the sheet of muslin with 
such radial or spiral sections as are represented in 
the illustration-s, one could always ti-ace the threads 
of the muslin with a needle round and round tliu 
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disc, without once interrupting the continuity of 
the tracing; for on coming to the end of a divided 
thread, one could always double back on it and 
choose another thread which might be running in 
the required direction. And this is what we are 
n{jw compelled to believe takes place in the fibres 
of this nervous network, if we assume that these 
visible fibres are the only conductile eleuients which 
are present. Whenever a stimulus wave reaches a 
cut, we must conclude that it doubles back and 
passes into the neighbouring fibres, and so on, time 
after time, till it succeeds in passing round and 
round any number of oveiiapping cuts. 

This is, no doubt, as I have already observed, a 
very remarkable fact; but it becomes stilt more so 
when we have regard to the histological researches 
of Professor Schafer on the structural character of 
this nerve-plexus. For these researehes have shown 
that the nerve-fibres which so thickly overspread 
the muscular sheet of Aurelia do not constitute a 
true plesus, but that each fibre is comparatively 
short and nowhere joins with any of the other 
fibres; that is to say, although the constituent 
fibres of the network cross and recross one another 
in all directions — sometimes, indeed, twisting round 
one another like the strands of a rope — they can 
never be actually seen to join, but remain anatomi- 
cally insulated throughout their length. So that the 
simile by which I have represented this nervous 
network — the simile, namely, of a sheet of muslin 
overspreading the whole of the muscular sheet — is, 
as a simile, even more accurate than has hitherto 
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appeai'cJ ; for just as in a place of muslin the con- 
stituent threads, although frequently meeting one 
another, never actually coalesce, 80 in the nervous 
network of Aurelia, the constituent fibres, although 
fi'equently in contact, never actually unite. 

Now, if it is a remarkable fact that in a fully 
differentiateil nervous network the constituent 
fibres are not improbably capable of vicarious action 
to almost any extent, much more remai-kable does 
this fact become when we find that no two of these 
constituent nerve-fibres are histologically continuous 
with one another. Indeed, it seems to me we have 
here a fact as startling as it is novel. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that some influence is com- 
municated from a stimulated fibre a to the adjacent 
fibre b at the point where these fibres come uito close 
apposition. But what the nature of the process 
may be whei'cby a disturbance in the excitable 
protoplasm of a sets up a sympathetic disturbance 
in the anatomically separate protoplasm of 6, 
supposing it to be really such — this is a question 
concerning which it would as yet be premature 
to speculate. But I think it may be well for 
physiologists to keep awake to the fact that a 
process of this kind probably takes place in the 
ease of these nerve-fibres. For it thus becomes a 
possibility which ought not to be overlooked, that 
in the fibres of the spinal cord, and in ganglia 
generaUy, where liistologists have hitherto been un- 
able to trace any anatomical or structural continuity 
between cells and fibres, which must nevertheless 
be supposed to possess physiological or functional 
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eontinuity — it tliua becomes a possibility tliat in 
theae cases no such anatomical continuity exists, 
but that the physiological continuity is maintained 
by some such process of physiological induction at. 
probably takes place among the nerve-fibrea of 
Aurelia." 

I have now to detail another fact of a very 
puzzling nature, but one which is certainly of 
importance. When the spiral section is performei! 
on Aurelia aurita, and when, as a consequence, the 
contraction-waves ■which traverse the elongating 
strip become at gome point suddenly blocked, if the 
section be stopped at this point it not unfrequently 
happens that after a time the blocking suddenly 
ceases, the contract! on -waves again passing from 
the strip into the umbrella as freely as they did 
before the section reached the point at which the 
blocking occurred. The time required for this 
restoration of physiological continuity ia very 
variable, the limits being from a few seconds to an 
hour or more ; usually, however, it is from two 
to four minutes. This process of i e-establishing 
the physiological connections, although rapid, ia 
not so instantaneous as is that of their destruction 
by sectioiL In general it requires the passage of 
several contraction -waves before the barrier to the 
passage of succeeding waves is completely thrown 

* That ib cnn eimrcelj be electrical ind-actton woiili! seem to be 
bIiowh by the fuct that suoh effecCH can od]j be produced on 
nerves by etrong cnrrente, aud alBO by the tnct that the Bnliiie 
tisauegof tht> swimming, be II mnsl short-tire nil uny ftHililp ulcancaj 
auirenta as Boon as tbey are geuerauid. 
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down. The fii-iib wave which effects a passage 
appears to have nearly all its force expended 
in overcoming the bamer, the residue being only 
Bulficient to cause a very feeble, and sometimes 
almost imperceptible, contraction of the umbrella. 
The next wave, however, passes across the barrier 
with more facility, so that the resulting contraction 
of the umbrella is more decided. The third wave, 
again, causes a still more pronounced conti'action of 
the umbrella ; and so on with all succeeding waves, 
until every trace of the previous blocking has 
disappeared. When this is the case, it generally 
happens that the strip will again admit of being 
elongated for a short distance before a blocking of 
the contraction- waves again supervenes. Sometimes 
it will be found that this second blockage wiH also 
be overcome, and that the strip will then admit of 
being still further elongated without the passage 
of the waves being obstructed ; and so on occa- 
sionally for three or four stages. 

The same series of phenomena may be shown in 
another way. If a contractile strip of tolerable 
length be obtained, with the waves pa.ssing freely 
from one end to the other, and if a series of parallel 
and equidistant cuts be made along one side of the 
strip, in a direction at right angles to the length, 
and each cut extending two-thirds of the breadth 
of the strip, the chances are in favour of the con- 
traction-waves being wholly unatfceted by the sec- 
tions, however numerous these may be. But now, if 
another series of parallel and equidistant cuts of the 
same length as the first ones, and alternating with 
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them, be made along the other side of the contractile 
strip, the result is, of coui-ae, a number of interdigi- 
tating cuts ; and it is easy to see that by beginning 
with a few such cuts and progressively increasing 
their number, a point must somewhere be reached 
at which one portion will become physiologically 
sepaiated from the rest. The amount of such 
section, however, which contractile strips will some- 
times endure is truly surprising. J have seen such 
a strip twenty inches long by one and a half inches 
wide with ten such cuts along each side, and the 
contraction-waves passing without impediment from 
end to end. But what I wish more especially to 
observe just now is, that by progressively increasing 
the number of such interdigitating cuts up to the 
point at which the contraction- wave is blocked, and 
then leaving the tissue to recover itself, in many 
cases it will be observed that the blocking is sooner 
or later overcome ; that on then adding more 
interdigitating cuts the blocking again supervenes; 
but that in time it may again be overcome, and so 
on. It is, however, comparatively rare to find cases 
in which blocking is overcome twice or thrice in 



Section is not the only way in which blocking of 
waves may be caused in contractile strips. I find 
that pressure, even though very gentle, exerted on 
any part of a strip causes a blocking of the waves 
at that part, even after the pressure has been 
removed. If the pressure baa been long continued, 
after its removal the blocking will probably be 
permanent; but if the pressure has been only of 
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ahoH duration, the blocking will most likely bo 
transitory. Even the siight strains caused by hand- 
ling a contractile strip in the air are generally 
followed by a decrease in the rate of tbe waves, and 
sometimes by their being completely blocked. Other 
methods by which the passage of waves in contrac- 
tile strips admits of being blocked will be alluded 
to farther on. 

Now, in all these cases of temporary blocking we 
must conclude that when the contraction-waves 
succeed in at last forcing a passage, some structural 
change has taken place in the tissue at the region 
of injury, corresponding with the functional change 
of the re- establishment of physiological continuity. 
The waves previously stopped at a certain point of 
section or otherwise, after beating for a time on the 
physiological barrier, are at last able to throw down 
the barrier, and thenceforward to proceed on their 
way unhindered. What, then, is the nature of the 
structural change which has taken place ? 

In the eariy days of this research, before ths 
presence of a nerve-plexus had been proved histo- 
logically, I argued in favour of such a plexus on the 
grounds furnished by many of the foregoing ex- 
periments; and at a lecture given in the Royal 
Institution I ventured to say that if a careful 
investigation of the histology of these tissues should 
fail to show the plexus which the result of those 
experiments required me to assume, we should still 
be compelled to suppose that the plexus was pre- 
sent, although not sufficiently ditferentiated lo 
admit of being seen. I further ventured to auggewt 
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that in this event the facts juat statetl might be taken 
to substantiate the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on the genesis of nerve-tissue in general This 
theory is that which supposes incipient couductile 
tissues, or rudimentary nerve-fibres, to be differ- 
entiated from the surrounding contractile tissues, or 
homogeneous protoplasm, by a process of integra- 
tion which is due simply to use; so that just as 
water continually widens and deepens the channel 
through which it flows, so molecular or nervous 
waves of stimulation, by always flowing through 
the same tissue -tracts, tend ever more and more to 
excavate for themselves functionally differentiated 
lines of passage. 

Such being Mr. Spencer's theory, I applied it 
hypothetically to the above facts in the words 
which I may here quote. 

"As the successive waves beat ihythmically on 
the area of obstruction, more or less of the mole- 
cular disturbances must every time be equalized 
through these lines of discharge, which from tlie 
first have been almost sufficient to maintain the 
physiological continuity of the tissue. Therefore, 
according to the hypothesis, every wave that is 
blocked imposes upon these particular hnes of dis- 
charge a much higher degree of functional activity 
than they were ever before required to exercise; 
and this greater activity causing in its turn greater 
permeability, a point will sooner or later anive at 
which these lines of discharge, from having been 
aimoat, become quite able to draft off sufficient 
molecular motion, or stimulating influence, to carry 
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on the contraction-waves beyond the areas of 
previous blocking. In such instances, of course, we 
should expect to find what I always observed to be 
the case, viz. that the fij-st contraction- wave which 
passes the barrier is only very feeble, tlie next 
stronger, the next still stronger, and so on, aceoixl- 
ing 03 the new passage becomes more and more per- 
meable by use, until at last the contraction-waves 
pour over the original barrier without any per- 
ceptible diminution of their force. In some cases, 
by exploring with graduated stimuli and needle- 
point terminals, I was able to ascertain the precise 
line through which this eruption of stimulating 
influence had taken place." 

I have now to state the effect upon this hypo- 
theaia which in my opinion has been produced by 
the histological proof that the plexus in question is 
composed of fully differentiated nerves. Briefly, 
then, I think that the hypothesis still holds to the 
extent of being the only one available whereby to 
explain the facts ; but there is this great difference, 
viz, that the hypothesis need not now be applied 
to the genesis of nerve-tissue out of comparatively 
undifferentiated contractile tissue, but rather to the 
increasing of the functional activity of already well- 
differentiated nerve-tissue. In other woixls, we 
have not now to suppose that nerve-tissue is 
formed de novo in the region of blocking ; but, in my 
opinion, we still have to suppose that the nerve- 
fibres which were already there have their func- 
tional capabilities so far improved by the greater 
demand imposed upon them, that whereas at first 
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they were not able, eventually they became able to 
draft otF enough molecular disturbance to carry on 
a stimulus adequate to cause a muscular contraction. 
It will be observed that the difference thus ex- 
pressed is one of considerable importance ; for now 
the facts cease to lend any countenance to Mr. 
Spencer's theory touching the formation of nerves 
out of protoplasm, or other contractile material. 
Thoy continue, however, to countenance his views 
touching the improvement of functional capacity 
which nerve-fibres, when already formed, undergo 
by use; and this, which is in itself an important 
matter, is the point with which I was mainly con- 
cerned in the lecture of the Royal Institution just 
alluded to. For, as I then observed, in this theory 
of nerve-fibres becoming more and more functionally 
developed by use, we probably have a physical ex- 
planation, which is as full and complete as such an 
explanation can ever be, of the genesis of mind. 
" For from the time that intelligence first dawned 
upon the scene of life, whenever a new relation had 
to be established in the region of mind, it could only 
be so established in virtue of some new line of dis- 
charge being excavated through the substance of 
the brain. The more often this relation had to 
be repeated in the mind, the more often would 
this discharge require to take place in the brain, 
and so the more easy would every repetition of 
the process become. . . . Thus it is, according to 
the theory, that there is always a precise proportion 
between the constancy with which any relations 
have been joined together during the history of 
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intelligence, and the difficulty which intelligence 
now experiences in trying to conceive of such 
relations as diajoined. Thus it is that, even during 
the history of an individual intelligfcncc, 'practice 
makes perfect,' by frequently repeating the needful 
stimulations along the same lines of cerebral dis- 
charge, so rendering the latter ever more and more 
permeable by use. Thus it la that a child Icams 
its lessons by frequently repeating them ; and thus 
it is that all our knowledge is accumulated."* 



Rate of Transmission of Stimuli. 

^H The rate at which contraction-waves traverse 

^K spiral strips of Aui-elia is variable. Jt is lai-gely 
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• I hnve associated the above theory of nervp.gpnefll 
. Spenuer, bccanEe it occnplc^ sii proiuluetit 
his •' PrinciplBB of Psyolioioiiy." Bat from what I ha' 
the text, I think it is olesr that the theory, as preeented by Mr. 
Sponcer, consistB o( two eBaentially distinct hypotheaes — the one 
relating to the rormation of ncrvc-tisaae out of protaplaam, and 
a other to the increase of tanotional capacity ia a nerm-Sbre 
by use (a third hypotheaia of Mr. Bponoor relitia); to the 
formation of ganglion -tisane does not hero ooncern ns). The 
latter hypotheaia, hawovcr, ought not to be BSBOOJUtod with Mr. 
Bpenoer'a DDiue without explaining that it has likewise occmrcd to 
a, the first of which, so far as I can asciTtain, was La- 
marck, who says, "Dana tonte action, le flnide des nerrs qni la 
proToqne, subit nn mouretrient do d^placetnont qni y donne Jiea. 
Or, loreque cette action a ^te ploaienra foia rcpettie, il n'est pim 
douteni qne le flnid qni I'a eie'cntee, na Be soit fray^ one rente, 
qni Ini deriont n1ors d'aatant plna facile i. parconrir, qu'il i'a 
oftectivament plus Houvant franchie, et qa'il n'ait Ini-uiBaie nne 
aptitutle plus grand i> suivre CE'tte route frayee que cellos qui le 
("Phil. Zoiil.," torn ii. pp. 318-1'J.) 
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that the best form of strip to use for the purpose of 
ascertaining the ■maximum, rate is one which I shall 
call the circular strip. A circular strip ia obtained 
by first cutting out the central bodies (i.e. manu- 
brium and ovaries), and then, with a single radial 
cut, converting the animal from the form of an 
open ring to tliat of a continuous band. I dis- 
tinguish this by the name " circular " band or strip, 
because the two ends tend to preserve tlieir original 
relative positions, so giving the strip more or less of 
a cireular form. Such a strip has the advantage 
of presenting all the contractile tissue of the 
swimming- bell in one continuous band of the 
greatest possible width, and is therefore the form 
of strip that yields the ■maxinni'm rate at which 
contraction-waves are able to pass. The reason 
why the inaxivium rate should be the one sought 
for is because this is the rate which must most 
nearly approximate the natural rate of contraction- 
waves in the unnmtilated animal. This rate, at the 
temperature of the sea and with vigorous specimens, 
I find to be eighteen inches per second. 

In a circular strip the rate of the waves is uniform 
over the whole extent of the strip ; so that the time 
of their transit from one point to another varies 
directly as the length of the strip. But on now 
narrowing such a strip, although the rate is thus 
slowed, the relation between the narrowing and the 
slowing is not nearly so precise as to admit of our 
saying that the rate varies inversely as the width. 
The following figure will serve to show the propor- 
tional extent to which the passage of contraction- 
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■waves is retarded by narrowing the area' through 
which tliey pasa :— ^ 



efro 



end to end of n 



Time nftar width hns been 
reduced to one-half 

Time after width has been 
reduced to one-qnaitrr... 

Time aFter width hns heeu 
redniMid to one-eiglitli ... 




In such experiments it yeiieraliy happens, as here 
represented, that reducing the width of a circular 
atrip by one-half produces no effect, or only a slight 
effect, on the rate, while further narrowing to the 
degree mentioned produces a conspicuous effect. 
I may also state that if, as occasionally happens, the 
immediate effect of narrowing a circular strip to one- 
half is to temporarily block the con traction- waves, 
when the latter again force their passage, their rate 
is slower than it was before. It seems aa if the 
more pervious tissue tracts having been destroyed 
by the section, the less pervious ones, though still 
able to convey the contraction- wave, are not able 
to convey it ao rapidly as were the mora pervious 
tracts. 

In order to ascertain whether certain zones of the 
circular conti-aetile sheet in all individuals habitually 
convey more of the contractile influence than do 
other zones, I tried a number of experiments in the 
following form of section. Having made a circular 
strip, I removed all the lithocysts save one, and 
then cut the strip aa represented in Fig. 14. On 
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now stimuiating the end a, or on watching the 
lithocyst there discharge, the resulting contraction- 
wave would be observed to bifurcate at b, and then 




pass on &a two separate waves through the zones, 
b c, b d. Now, as these two waves were started at 
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the same instant of time, they ran, as it wore, a race 
in the two zonea, and in this way the eye could 
judge with perfect ease which wave occujned the 
bliortest time in reacliing its destination, Tliia ex- 
periment could be varied by again bisecting each of 
these two zones, thus making four zones in all, and 
four waves to run in each race. A number of 
experiments of this kind showed me that there is 
no constancy in the ruiative conductivity of the 
same zones in difl'ei'ent individuals. In some in- 
stances, the waves occupy less time in passing 
through the zone 6 c than in passing through the 
zone b d; in other instances, the time in the two 
zones is equal ; and, lastly, the converse of the 
first-mentioned case is of equally frequent occur- 
rence. Very often tiie waves become blocked in 
b c, while they continue to pass in b d, and vice 
versa. Now, all these various cases aro what 
we might expect to occur, in view of the variable 
points at which contract ion- waves become blocked 
in spiral strips, etc. ; for if the contractile tissues 
are not functionally homogeneous, and if the rela- 
tively pervious conductile tracts are not constant 
as to their position in different individuals, the 
results I have just described are the only ones that 
could be yielded by the experiments in question. 
Considering, however, that in these experiments the 
ccntiul zones aro not so long as tlie peripheral 
zones, I think it may fairly be said that the con- 
ductile power of the latter is greater than that of 
the former; for, otherwise, the above experiments 
ought to yield a large majority of races won by the 
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waves that coui-se through the centiul zones, and 
this is not the case. Indeed, it is surprising how 
often the race is, as it were, neck and neck, thus 
showing that the relative conductivity of all the 
zones is precisely adjusted to their relative lengths ; 
and forasmuch as in the unmutilated animal this 
adjustment must clearly serve the purpose of 
securing to the contraction- wave a passage of 
uniform rate over the whole radius of the umbrella, 
I doubt not that, if it were possible to perform the 
race-course section without interrupting any of 
the lines of conduction-tissue, neck and neck races 
would be of invariable occurrence. 

Interdigitating cuts, as might be expected, pro- 
long the time of con traction -waves in their passage 
through the tissue in which the cuts are interposed. 
For example, in a spiral strip measuring twenty-six 
inches in length, the time required for the passage 
of a contraction-wave from one end to the other is 
represented by the line o 6 in the annexed woodcut. 
But after twenty interdigitating 
cuts had been interposed, ten on 
each aide of the strip, the time 
increased to c d, the line e f 
Fig. IS. representing one second. And 

more severe forms of section are, of course, attended 
with a still moi'e retarding iiilluence. 

The effects of temperature on the rate of con- 
traction-waves are very striking. For instance, in 
a rather narrow strip measuring twenty-eight inches 
long and one and a half inches wide, the following 
variations in rate occurred : — 



■ 
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Or,adopting again tliegraphic method of atateiuent, 
these variations may be representeJ as foJlowa : — 




Submitting a contractile atrip to aliglit strains has 
also the effect of retarding the I'ate of the waves 
white they pass through the portions of the strip 
which have been submitted to strain. The method 
of straining which I adopted was to pass my finger 
below the strip, and then, by raising my hand, to 
bring a portion of the strip slightly above the level 
of the water. The irritable or contractile surface 
was kept uppermost, and therefore suffered a gentle 
atrain ; for the weight of the tissue on either side 
of the finger made the upper surface somewhat 
convex. By passing the finger all the way along 
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the strip in this way, the latter might be gently 
straineii thriiughout its entire length, the degree of 
sti-aining being determined by the height out of the 
water to which the tissue was rai^ied. Of course, 
if the strip is too greatly strained, the contraction- 
waves become blocked altogether, as described 
aiiove; but shortly bef{)rG this degree of straining 
was i-eached, I could generally observe that the rate 
of the waves was dimiuiBhed. To give one instance, 
a contractile strip measuring twenty-two inches had 
the rate of its waves taken before and after strain- 
ing of the kind described. The result was as 
follows : — 



I 




Immediately after severe handling of tliis kind, 
the retai'dation of con traction- waves, is sometimes 
even more marked than here represented ; but 1 
think this may bo paitly due to shock, for on 
giving the tissue a little while to recover, the rate 
of the waves becomes slightly increased. 

AnfEsthetics likewise have the effect of slowing 
the rate of contraction-waves before blocking them. 
Taking, for instance, the case of chloroform, a narrow 
spiral strip between one and two feet long was 
immersed in sea-water containing a large dose of 
the ana3sthetic ; the observation.^ lieiiig taken at six 
seconds' intervals, the following were the results: — 
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Normal watiT 
Six aeormci:) after t 
ference to cliloroluiui 




In such expeiiuieiits, the recuvei'y ut* the normal 
rate in unpoisoned water is gradual Taking, for 
instance, the case of a spii'al strip in moiptia 
(Fig. 19), it wiJl be seeu that the original rate 
did nut fully return. Some aubatances, however, 
esert a more marked permanent effect of this kind 
than do weak sointions of morphia. Here, for 
instance, ia an experiment with alcohol (see Fig. 20j. 





From these experiments, however, it must not 
be definitely concluded that it ia the ansBstbeHiating 
property of such substances which exerts this slow- 
ing and blocking influence on con traction- waves. 
for I find that almost any foreign aubstance, whether 
or not an anaesthetic, will do the same. That nitrite 
of amyl, caffein, etc., should do ao, one would not 
be very surprised to hear ; but it might not so readily 
be expected that strychnine, for instance, should 
block contraction-waves; yet it does so, even in 
doaes so small as only just to taste bitter. Nay, 
even fresh water completely blocks contraction- 
waves after the Ntrip has been exposed to its 
influence for about half an hour, and exerts a per- 
manently slowing effect after the tissue is restored 
to sea-water. These facts show the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the n euro -muscular tis,sue3 of the 
MedusiB to any change in the character of their 
anrrounding medium, a sensitiveness which we 
shall again have occasion to comment upon when 
treating of the effects of poisons. 
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In conclusion, I may mention an interesting fact 
which ia probably connected with the »iimination 
of stimuli before explained. When a contractile 
strip is allowed to rest for a minute or more, and 
when a wave ia then maJe to traverae it, careful 
observation will show that the passage of the first 
wave is slower than that of its successor, provided 
the latter follows the former after not too great an 
interval of time. The difference, however, is exceed- 
ingly slight, so that to render it appai'ent at all the 
longest possible strips must be used, and even then 
the experimenter may fail to detect the difference, 
nnless he has been accustomed to signalling, by 
which method all these observations on rate have 
to be made. 

Slim vXus- waves. 
The rate of transmission of tentacular waves 
is only one-half that of con traction- waves, viz. 
nine inches a second. This fact appeared to me 
very remarkable in view of the consideration that 
the tentacular wave is the optical expression of a 
stimulus- wave, and that there can be no conceivable 
use in a stimulus-wave being able to pass through 
conti-actile tissue independently of a contraction- 
wave, unless the former ia able to travel more 
rapidly than the latter ; for the only conceivable use 
of the stimulus-wave is to establish physiological 
harmony between different parts of the organism, 
and if this wave cannot travel more rapidly than 
a contraction- wave which starts from the same 
point, it would clearly fail to perform this function. 
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In view- of this anomaly, I was led fo think tLat 
if the rate of tlie stimulus-wave is dependent in 
a large degree on the strength of the stimulus that 
starts it, the slow rate of nine inches a second 
might be more than doubled, if, instead of using a 
fitimiihiR so gentle as not tn stavt a contraction- 
wave, I used a stimulus sufticiently strong to do 
this. Accordingly I chose a specimen of Aurelia 
wherein the occurrence of tentacular waves waa 
very conspicuous, and found, as I had hoped, that 
every time I stimulated too gently to start a con- 
traction-wave, the tentacular wave travelled only 
at the rate of nine inches a second ; whereas, if I 
stimulated with greater intensity, I could always 
observe the tentacular wave coursing an inch or 
two in front of the contraction- wave. 

It is remarkable, however, that in this, as in all 
the other specimens of Aurelia which I experimen ted 
upon, the reflex response of the manubrium was 
equally long, whatever strength of stimulus I applied 
to the umbrella ; or, at any rate, the time was only 
slightly less when a contract ion- wave had passed 
than when only a tentacular wave had done so. 
The loss of time, however, appears to take place in 
the manubrium itself, where the rate of response 
is astonishingly slow. Thus, if one lobe be irritated, 
it is usually from four to eight seconds before the 
other lobes respond. But the time requu-ed for 
such sympathetic response may be even more 
variable than this — the limits I have observed 
being as great as from three to ten seconds. In all 
cases, however, the response, when it does opour, is 
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Budden, as if tlie distant lobe had then for the first 
time received the stimulua. Moreover, one lobe — 
usually one of those adjacent to the lobe, directly 
irritated — responds before the other two, and then 
a variable time afterwards the latter also respond. 
This time is, in most cases, comparatively short, the 
usual limits being from a quarter of a second to two 
seconds. How much of these enormous intervals is 
occupied by the period of ganglionic latency, and 
how much by that of transmission, it is impossible 
to say; but I have determined that the rate of 
transmission from the end of a lobe of the manu- 
brium to a Jitliocy&b (deducting a second for the 
double period of latent stimulation) is the same 
as the rate of a tentacular wave, viz. nine inches a 
second. The presumption, therefore, is that the 
immense lapse of time required for reflex response 
on the part of the manubrium is required by the 
lobular ganglia, or whatever element it is that here 
perfomis the ganglionic function. 



JJxhaustion. 

In various modes of section of Aurclia I have 
several times observed a fact that is worth record- 
ing. It sometimes happens that when the con- 
necting isthmus between two almost severed areas 
of excitable tissue is very narrow, the passage of 
contraction- waves across the isthmus depends upon 
the freshness, or freedom from exhaustion, of the 
tissue which constitutes the isthmus. That is to 
say, on faradizing one of the two tissue-areas which 
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the iathniaa serves to connect, the resulting con- 
traction-waves will at first pass freely across tbo 
isthmus ; but after a time it may happen in some 
preparations that every now and then a contraction- 
wave fails to pass across the isthmus. WTien this 
is the cose, if the stimulation is still continued, a 
greater and greater proportion of waves fail to pass 
across the isthmus, until perhaps only one in every 
live or six becomes propagated from the one area to 
the other. If single induetion-ahocka he then aub- 
atibuted fur the faradaic stimulation, it may be found 
that by leaving an interval of four or five seconds 
between the successive shocks, eveiy wave that 
is started in the one area will be propagated across 
the isthmus to the other area. Bub if the interval 
between the successive shocks be reduced to two or 
three seconds, every now and then a wave will fail 
to pass across the isthmus ; and if the interval be 
still further reduced to one second, or half a second, 
comparatively few of the waves will pass acrosa 
Now, however, if the tissue be allowed five minutes' 
rest from stimulation, and the single shocks be 
thrown in at one second's intervals, all the fiist six 
or ten waves will pass across the isthmus, after 
which they begin to become blocked as before. It 
may be observed also that when the waves are thus 
blocked, owing to exhaustion of the connecting 
isthmus, they may again be made to force a passage 
by increasing the intensity of the stimulation, and 
BO giving rise to stronger waves having a greater 
power of penetration. Thus, on re-enforcing the 
electrical stimulus with the simultaneous application 
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of a drop of spirit, the resulting waves of contraction 
are almost sure to pass across the isthmus, even 
tliough this has been exhausted in the manner just 
described. 



Ganglia appearing to assert thitir Itiflnefice at «, 
Distiitice from their own Seat. 

Another fact, which I have several times noticed 
during my sections of Aurelia, also deserves to be 
recorded. I have observed it under several modes 
of section, but it will be only necessary to describe 
one particular case. 

In the Aurelia of a portion of which the accom- 
panying woodcut (p. 102) is a representation, seven 
of the lithocysts were removed, while the remaining 
one was almost entirely isolated from the general 
contractile tissue by the incisions aa, bb, cc. The 
lithocyst continued to animate the tissue-area xxxx, 
and through the connecting passage y the con- 
traction-waves spread over the remainder of the 
sub-umbrella tissue zssz. So far, of course, the facts 
were normal; but very frequently it was observeci 
that the contraction-waves did not start from the 
lithocyst, or fi'om the area xxxx, but from the point 
o in the area zz. After this origination of tho 
con traction- waves from the point o had been ob- 
sen'ed a great number of times, I removed the 
lithocyst. Tlio effect was not only to prevent the 
further origination of contraction- waves in the aiva 
xxxx, but also to prevent their further origination 
from the point o, the entire umbrella tlms becom- 



I 
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ing paralyzed Hence, before the removal of t 
lithocyst, the contraction-waves whicli originated I 
at the point o, no \esa than those which originated I 
at the lithocyst itself, must in some way or other J 
have been due to the ganglionic influence emanate J 
ing from the lithocy^it and asserting itself at the I 
distant point o. 




11ii"i])i ipntv \iliuli lithiiosts sometimes prea 
of asserimg tneir ganglionic mnuence at a distance 
from their own locality, can only, I think, be ex- 
plained by supposing that at the point where under 
these circumstances the contractions originate, 
there are situated some scattered ganglionic cells of . 
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eonsideratle functional power, but yet not of power 
enough to originate contraction- waves unless re- 
enforced by some stimulating influence, which 
reaches them from the li thy cyst through the 
nervous plexus. 



Ecgenerntinn of Tissues, 

The only facts which remain to be stated in the 
present chapter have reference to the astonishing 
rapidity with which the excitable tissues of the 
MedusES regenerate themselves after injury. In 
thia connection I have mainly experimented on 
Aui-elia aurita, and shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to this one apecies. 

If with a sharp scalpel an incision he made 
through the tenuous contractile sheet of the sub- 
umbrella of Aurelia, in a marvellously short time 
the injury is repaired. Thus, for instance, if such 
an incision be carried across the whole diameter of 
the sub-umbrella, so as entirely to divide the excit- 
able tissues into two parts while the gelatinous 
tissues are left intact, the result of course is that 
physiological continuity is destroyed between the 
one half of the animal and the other, while the form 
of the whole animal remains unchanged — the much 
greater thickne,ss of the uninjured gelatinous tissues 
serving to preserve the shape of the umbrella. But 
although the contractile sheet ■which lines the 
umbrella is thus completely severed throughout its 
whole diameter, it again reunites, or heals up, in 
fi'om four to eight hours after the operation. 



CHAPTi^^R V. 



EXPERIMENTS IN SECTION OF NAKED-EYED MEDUaS. 

Bisti-ibution of Sei'ves in Saraia. 

My experiments have shown that the nervoas 
system in the naked-eyed Medusie is more highly 
organized, or integrated, than it is in the covered- 
eyed Medusae ; for whereas in the latter I obtained 
no evidence of the gathering together of nerve- 
fibres into definite bundles or trunks (the plexus 
being evenly distributed over the etitiro surface of 
the neuro-muscular sheet lining the umbrella), in 
the former I found abundant evidence of this 
advance in organization. And as the experiments 
in this connection serve to substantiate the histo- 
logical researches of Professors Haeckel, Sehultz, 
Eimer, .-ind Hertwig, in as far as the distribution of 
the main iierve-tmnka is concerned, I shall here 
detail at some length the character and results of 
these experinieiits in the case of Sarsia. 

The occurrence of reflex action in Sarsia is of 
a very marked and unmistakable character. I may 
begin by stating that when any part of the internal 
surface of the bell is irritated, the manubrium 
8 J but as there is no evidence of ganglia 
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occurring in the manubrimn. this cannot properly 
be regarded as a ease of reflex action. But now 
the converse of the above statement is likewise true, 
viz. that when any part of the manubrium is irri- 
tated, the bell responds ; and it is in this that the 
unequivocal evidence of reflex action consists, for 
while the sympathy of the manubrium with the 
bell ia not in the least impaired by removing the 
marginal ganglia of the latter, the sympathy of 
the bell with the manubrium ia by this operation 
entirely destroyed. 

We have thus very excellent demonstration of 
the occun-ence of reflex action in the Medusie. 
Further experiments show that the reflex action 
occurs, not between the marginal ganglia and every 
part of the manubrium, but only between the 
marginal ganglia and the point of the bell from 
which the mannbriura is suspended — it being only 
the pull which is exerted upon this point when 
the manubrium contracts that acts as a stimulus 
to the marginal ganglia. But the high degree of 
sensitiveness shown by the marginal ganglia to the 
smallest amount of traction of this kind is quite as 
remarkable as tlieir lack of sensitiveness to dis- 
turbances going on in the manubrium. 

Turning now to the physiological evidence of 
the distribution o£ nerves in Saraia, when one of 
the four tentacles is veiy gently irritated, it alone 
contracts. If the irritation be slightly stronger, all 
the four tentacles, and likewise the manubrium, 
contract. If one of the four tentacles be irritated 
still more strongly, the bell responds with one or 
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more locomotor contractions. If in the latter case 
the stimulus be not too strong, or, better still, if the 
specimen operated on be in a nou-vigoroua or in 
a partly aniesthesiated state, it may be observed 
tiiat a short interval elapses between Ihe response 
of the tentacles and that o£ the bell. Lastly, the 
manubriam is much more sensitive to a stimulus 
applied to a tentacle, or to one of the mar^nal 
bodies, than it is to a stimulus apphed at any other 
part of the nectoealyx. 

These facts clearly point to the inference that 
nervous connections unite the tentacles with one 
another and also with the manubrium ; or, perhaps 
more precisely, that each marginal body acta as 
a co-ordinating centre between nerves proceeding 
from it in four directions, viz. to the attached 
tentacle, to the margin on either aide, and to the 
manubrium. This, it will be observed, is the distri- 
bution which Haeckel describes as occurring in 
Reryonia, and Schultz as occurring in Sarsia. It is, 
further, the distribution to which my explorations 
by stimulus would certainly point. But, in order 
to test the matter still more thoroughly, I tried the 
effects of section in destroying the physiological 
relations which I have just described. These effects, 
in the case of the tentacles, were sufficiently precise. 
A minute radial cut (only juat long enough to 
sever the tissues of the extreme margin) introduced 
between each pair of adjacent marginal bodies 
completely destroyed the physiological connection 
between the tentacles. If only three marginal cuts 
were introduced, the sympathy between those two 
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adjacent tentacles between which no cut was made 
continued unimpaired, while the sympathy between 
them and the other tentacles was destroyed. 

The nervous eormectiona between the tentacles 
and the manubrium are of a more general character 
than those described between the tentacles them- 
selves; that is to say, severing the main radial 
nerve-trunks produces no appreciable effect upon 
the sympathy between the tentacles and the 
manubrium. 

The nervous Connections between the whole 
excitable surface of the nectncalyx and the raann- 
brium are likewise of this general character, so that, 
whether or not the radial nerve-trunks are divided, 
the manubrium will respond to irritation applied 
anywhere over the internal surface of the nectocalyx. 
Themanubriura, however, shows itself more sensitive 
to stimuli applied at some parts of this surface than 
it is to stimuli applied at other parts, although in 
different specimens there is no constancy as to the 
position occupied by these excitable tracts. 

JHstHbuHon of Nerves in Tiaropsia Indicans. 

We have seen that in Sarsia reflex action obtains 
between the manubrium and the nectocalyx; we 
shaU now see that in Tiaropsis indicans something 
resembUng reflex action obtains between the 
nectocalyx and the manubiium. The last-named 
species is a new one, which I have described else- 
where, and I have called it " indicans " from a 
highly interesting and important peculiarity til' 
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function which is manifested by ita manubriura. The 
Medusa in question measures about one and a half 
inches in diameter, and is provided with a manu- 
brium of unusual proportional size, its length being 
about five-eightha of an inch, and its thickness 




being also considerable. Now, if any part of the 
nectoealys be irritated, the following series of 
phenomena takes place. Shortly after the applica- 
tion of the stimulus, the large manubrium suddenly 
contracts — the appearance presented being that of 
an exceedingly rapid crouching movement. The 
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crouching attitude in which this movement termi- 
nates continuea for one or two secontls, after wliich 
the organ begins gradually to resume ita former 
dimensions. Concurrently with these movements 
OQ the part of the manubrium, the portion of the 
nectocalyx which has l)een stimulated bends inwarda 
as far as it is able. The manubrium now begins to 
deflect itself towards the bent-in portion of the 
nectocalyx ; and this deflection continuing with 
a somewhat rapid motion, the extremity of the 
manubrium is eventually brought, with unerring 
precision, to meet the in-bent portion of the necto- 
calyx. I here introduce a drawing of more than 
life-size to render a better idea of this pointiHij 
action by the manubrium to a seat of irritation 
located in tlie bell. It must further be stated that 
in the nnmutilated animal such action is quite 
invariable, the tapered extremity of the manubrium 
never failing to be placed on the exact spot in the 
nectocaJyx where the stimulation is being, or 
had previously been, applied. Moreover, if the 
experimenter irritates one point of the nectocalyx, 
with a needle or a fine pair of forceps for instance, 
and while the manubrium is a]tplied to that 
point he irritates another point, then the manu- 
brium will leave the first point and move over 
to the second. In this way the manubrium may be 
made to indicate successively any number of points 
of irritation ; and it is interesting to observe that 
when, after such a series of irritations, the animal 
is left to itself, the manubrium will subsequently 
Continue for a cunb,iderable time to visit first one 
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and then another of the points which have been 

irritated. In such cases it usually dwells longest 
and most frequently on those points which have 
been irritated most severely. 

I think the object of these movements is probably 
that of stinging the offending body by means of the 
urticating cells with which the extremity of the 
manubrium is armed. But, be the object what it 
may, the fact of these movements occurring is a 
highly important one in connection with our study 
of the distribution of nerves in Mcdusse, and the 
first point to be made out with regard to these 
movements is clearly as to whether or not they are 
truly of a reflex character. Accordingly, I fiiBt 
tried cutting off the margin, and then irritating the 
muscular tissue of the bell ; the movements in 
question were performed exactly na before. I was 
thus led to think it probable that the reflex centres 
ofwhichlwasinsearchmight be seated in the manu- 
brium. Accordingly, I cut ofi' the manubrium, and 
tried stimulating its own substance directly. I 
found, however, that no matter how small a portion 
of this organ I used, and no matter from what part 
of the organ I cut it, this portion would do its best 
to bend over to the aide which I irritated. Simi- 
larly, no matter how short a stump of the manu- 
brium I left in connection with the nectocalyx, on 
irritating any part of the latter, the stump of the 
manubrium would deflect itself towards that part 
of the bell, although, of course, from its short length 
it was unable to reach it. Hence there can be no 
doubt that every portion of the maimbrium — down. 
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at least, to the bizo whicli is compatible with con- 
ducting these experiments — is independently en- 
dowed with the cfipaeity of very precisely localizing 
a point of irritation whith ia seated either in its 
own substance or iu tliat of the bell. 

We have here, then, a curious fact, and one 
which it will be well to bear in mind during our 
subsequent endeavours to frame some sort of a con- 
ception regarding the nature of these primitive 
nervous tissues. The localizing function, which is 
so very efficiently performed by the manubrium of 
this Medusa, and which if anything resembling it 
occurred in the higher animals would certainly 
have definite ganglionic centres for its sti'uctural 
co-relative, is here shared equally by eveiy part of 
the exceedingly tenuous contractile tissue that 
forms the outer surface of the organ. I am not 
awai'e that such a difi'usion of ganglionic function 
has as yet been actually proved to occur in the 
animal kingdom, but I can scarcely doubt that 
future investigation will show such a state of things 
to be of common occurrence among the lower 
members of that kingdom." 

• The only enae I know which resta cm direct ohsprvation, nnrt 
which IB at all parallel tu t)ie one sbovo described, is the cnse uf 
the tentacles of Droaera. Mr. Darwin fonnil, when he cnt ofi the 
apical gland of one of these tentacles, together with a buidII por- 
tion of the apai, that tho tentaole thna mutilated would no longer 
respund to atimnli applied directlj to itself. Thus far the case 
dilTera from that of the maoiilirimn of Tiaropais indicans, and, in 
respect of localizatioD of cc.ordinating function, reseniblcEi that 
uf ganglionic action. Bnt Mr, Darwin also found that SDoh a 
" headless tentacle " continned to be iuflaeaced by stininli applied 
to the glunda of neighbuuring tentacles — the heudlees one in that 
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I shall now proceed to consider the nature of the 
nervous connectiona between the nectocalj'x and 
manubrium of this Medusa. 

Bearing in mind that in an unmutilated Tiaropaia 
indicana the manubrium invariably localizes with 
the utmost precision any minute point of irrita- 
tion situated in the bell, the significance of the 
following facts ie unmistakable, viz. that when a 
cut is introduced between the base of the manu- 
brium and the point of irritation in the bell, the 
localizing power of the former, as regards that point 
in the latter, is wholly destroyed. For instance, if 
such a cut as that represented at a (see Fig. 22) be 
made in the nectocalyx of this Medusa, the manu- 
brium will no longer be able to localize the seat ot 
a stimulus applied below that cut, as, for instance, 
at b. Now, having tried this experiment a number 
of times, and having always obtained the same 
result, I conclude that the nervous connections be- 
tween the nectocalyx and the manubrium, which 
render possible the localizing action of the latter, 
are connections the functions of which are intensely 
specialized, and the distribution of which is radial 

So far, then, we have highly satisfactory evidence 
of tissue-tracts perfoiming the function of afierent 
nerves. But another point of interest here arbes. 
Although, in the experiment just described, the 

ooae bending over in whaterer direction it was neeclfnl for it to 
1>eiid, in order to approach the seat of etimolatinn. Tliig abowB 
that the analogue of ganglionic fuuotion moat hero be BJtnated in 
st least more than one part of a tentatile ; aad I think it is nut 
improbable that, if triala were expresal; mode, this fanc^tion woold 
le found to be diJEnsed thronghont the whole leutaule. 
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iDanabrium is no longer able to localize the seat of 
tjtimulation in the bell, it nevertheless continues 
able to perceive, so to spEiak, that stimulation is 
lieing applied in the bell aomewhei'e ; for every 
time any portion of tissue below the cut a is 
irritated, the manubrium actively dodges about 
from one part of the bell to another, applying its 
extremity now to this place and now to that one, 
as if seeking in vain for the offending body. If tlie 
stimulation is persistent, the manubrium will every 
now and tben pause for a few seconds, as if trying 
to decide from which direction the stimulation is 
proceeding, and will then suddenly move over and 
apply its extremity, perhaps to the point that is 
opposite to the one which it is endeavouring to find. 
It will then suddenly leave this point and try an- 
other, and then another, and another, and so on, as 
long as the stimulation is continued, Moreover, it 
is impiortant to observe that there are gradationn 
between the ability of the manubrium to localize 
correctly and its inability to localize at all, these 
gradations being determined by the cironn- 
ferential distance from the end of the cut and 
the point of stimulation. For instance, in Fig. 22, 
suppose a cut A B, quarter of an inch long, to be 
made pretty close to the margin and concentric 
with it, then a stimulus applied at the point c, just 
below the middle point of A E, would have the etlect 
of making the manubrium move about to various 
parts of the bell, without being able in the least 
degree to localize the seat of irritation. But if 
the stimulus be applied at d, the manubrium will 
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probably be so far able to localize the seat of irrita- 
tion aa to confine its movements, in its search for the 
otfending body, to perhaps the quadrant of the bell 
in which the stimulation is being applied. If the 
stimulation be now supplied at e, the localization 
on the part of the manubrium will be still more 
accurate ; and if applied at /{that is, alinost beneath 
one end of the cut A B), the manubrium may suc- 
ceed in localizing quite correctly. 

These facts may also be well brought out by 
aoother mode of section, viz. by cutting round a 
greater or less extent of the mai^nal tissue, leaving 
one end of the resulting slip free, and the other end 
attached m situ,. If this form of section be 
practised on Tiaropyis indicans, as represented at 
g h m the figure, it may also be observed that 
irritation of a distant point in the marginal atrip, 
such as g OT h, causes the manubrium to move in 
various directions, without any special reference to 
that part of the bell which the irritated point of 
the marginal strip would occupy if in situ,. But if 
the stimulation be applied only one or two millims. 
from the point of attachment of the marginal atrip, 
as at i, the manubrium will confine its localizing 
motions to perhaps the proper quadrant of the bell ; 
and if the stimulus be applied still nearer to the 
attachment of the severed strip, as at/, the localizing 
motions of the manubrium may become quite 
accurate. 

Again, with regard to radial distance, if the cut 
A B in the figure were situated higher up in the 
bell, as at A' B', and the arc, c, d, e, f, of the 
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margin irritated as tefore, the manubrium would 
be able to localize better thau if, as before, the 
radial distance between A B and c. d, e, f were less. 
The greater this radial distajice, the better would 
be the localizing power of the manubrium ; so that, 
for instance, if the cut A' B' were situated nearly 
at the base of the manubrium, the latter organ 
might be able to localize coiTectly a stimulus aji- 
plied, not only as before at/, but also at e or d. In 
such comparative experiments, however, it is to be 
understood that the higher up in the bell a cut is 
placed, the shorter it must be ; for a fair comparison 
requires that the two ends of the cut shall always 
touch the same two radii of the nectocalyx. Still, 
if the cut is only a very short one (say one or two 
millims. long), this consideration need not practically 
be taken into account; for such a cut, if situated 
just above the margin, as represented at a, will 
have the effect of destroying the localizing power of 
the manubrium as regards the correspond iiig arc of 
the margin ; but if situated high up in the bell, 
even though its length be still the same, it will not 
have this effect. 

From all this, then, we have seen that the con- 
nections which render possible the accurate localiz- 
ing functions of the manubrium are almost, though 
not quite, exclusively radial. We have also seen 
that between accurate localization and mere random 
movements on the part of the manubrium there are 
numerous gradations, the degree of decline from 
one to the other depending on the topographical 
relations between the point of stimulation and the 
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end of the section (the section being of the foiiii 
j-epresented by A B in the figure). These relations, 
as we have seen, are the more favourable to con-ect 
localization; (a) the greater the radial distance be- 
tween the point of stimulation and the end of the 
section ; and (b) the less the circumferential distance 
between the ]mint of the stimulation and the radius 
let fall from the end of the section. But we have 
seen that the limits as regards severity of section 
within which these gradations of localizing ability 
occur, are exceedingly restricted — a cut of only a 
few millims. in length, even though situated at the 
greatest radial distance possible, being sufficient to 
destroy all localizing power of the manubi-ium aa 
regards the middle point of the corresponding ai'c 
of the margin, and a stimulus a]>plicd only a 
few millims. from the attached end of a severed 
marginal strip entirely failing to cause localizing 
action of the manubrium. Lastly, we have seen 
that even after all localizing action of the manu- 
brium has been completely destroyed by section of 
the kinds described, this organ nevertheless con- 
tinues actively, though ineffectually, to search for 
the seat of irritation. 

The last -mentioned fact shows that after excita- 
tionnl continuity of a higher order has been 
destroyed, exeitational continuity of a lower order 
nevertheless persists ; or, to state the case in 
other words, the fact in question shows that after 
severance of the almost exclusively radial connec- 
tions between the bell and the manubrium, by 
which the perfect or unimpaired localizing function 
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of the latter Ls rendereil posaible, other connections 
between these orj^ana remain which are not in any 
wise radial. I therefore next tested the degree in 
which these non-radial connections miylit be cut 
without causing destruction of that excitational 
continuity of a lower order which it is their func- 
tion to maintain. It will here suffice to record one 
mode of section which has yielded definite results. 
A glance at the accompanying illustration (Fig, 23) 
will show the manner in which the Medusa is pre- 




pared. The margin having been removed (in order to 
prevent possible conduction by the marginal nerve- 
fibres), a single deep radial cut {a a) is first made, and 
then a circumferential cut (a, b, c) is carried nearly 
all the way round the base of the manubrium. In 
this way the nectoealyx, deprived of its margin, is 
converted into a continuous band of tissue, one of 
the ends of which su[>ports the manubrium. Kow 
it is obvious that this mode of section must be very 
trying to nervous connections of any kind subsist- 
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ing between the bell and the manubrium. Never- 
theless, in many eases, irritating any part of the 
band a I has the eH'ect of causing the manubrium 
to perform the active random motions previously 
described. In such eases, however, it ia observabla 
that the further away from the manubrium the 
stimulus is applied, the less active ia the response 
of this oi^an. In very many instances, indeed, the 
manubrium altogether fails to respond to stimuli 
applied at more than a certain distance from itself. 
For example, referring to Fig. 23, the manubrium 
might actively respond to irritation of any point 
in the division d, e, f, g, while to irritation of any 
point in the division /, g, h, i its responses would 
be weaker, and to irritation of any point in b, i, j, k, 
they would be very uncertain or altogether absent. 
Hence in this form of section we have reached 
about the limit of tolerance of which the non- radial 
connectioag between the bell and manubrium are 



Another interesting fact brought out by this form 
of section is, that the radial tubes are tracts of 
comparatively high irritability as regards the manu- 
brium; for the certainty and vigour with which 
the manubrium responds to a stimulus applied at 
one of the severed i-adial tubes, /, g, or A, i, oTJ, k, 
contrast strongly with the uncertainty and feeble- 
ness with which it often responds to stimuli applied 
between any of these tubes. Indeed, it frequently 
happen.^ that a specimen which will not respond 
at all to a stimulus applied between two radial 
tubes, will respond at once t<) a stimulus applied 
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much further from the manubrium, but in the courae 
of the radial tube/ A. 

And this leads us to another point of interest. 
In Buch a form of section, when any part of the 
mutilated nectocalyx Is irritated, the manubrium 
shows a very marked tendency to touch acme point 
in the tiaaue-masa a a d e (Fig. 23) by which it atill 
remains in connection with the bell, and through 
which, therefore, the atimulus must pass in order 
to reach the manubrium. And it ia observable that 
this tendency is particularly well marked if the 
section has been planned aa represented in Fig, 23, 
i.e. in such a way as to leava the tissue-tract aa d e 
pervaded by a nutrient-tube d e, this tube beiny 
thus left intact. When this is done, the manubrium 
most usually points to the uninjured nutrient-tube 
d e every time any part of the tisaue-band a Z is 
irritated. 

Let us now very briefly consider the inferences 
to which these results would seem to point. The 
fact that the localizing power of the manubrium 
ia completely destroyed a^ regards all parts of the 
bell lying beyond aa incision in the latter, con- 
clusively proves, as already stated, that all parts 
of the bell are pervaded by radial lines of differen- 
tiated tissue, which have at least for one of their 
functions the conveying of impressions to the manu- 
brium. The fact in question also ]>roves that the 
particular effect which is produced on the manu- 
brium by stimulating any one of these lines cannot 
bo BO produced by stimulating any of the other 
lines. But although these tracts of differentiated 
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hiasae thus far resemble afferent nerves in tteir 
function, we soon see that in one important par- 
ticular they differ widely from such nerves; for 
we have seen that, after they have been divided, 
stimulation of their peripheral parta still continues 
to be transmitted to their central parts, as shown 
by the non-localizing movements of the manubrium. 
Of course this transmission cannot take place 
through the divided tissue-tracts themselves; and 
hence the only hypothesis we can frame to account 
for the fact of its occurrence ia that which would 
suppose these tissue-tracts, or afferent lines, to be 
capable of vicarious action. Such vicarious action 
would probably be effected by means of intercom- 
municating fibres, the directions of which would 
probably be various. In this way we arrive at the 
hypothesis of the whole contractile sheet being 
pervaded by an intimate plexus of functionally 
differentiated tissue, the constituent elements of 
which are capable of a vicarious action in a high 
degree. 

Now we know from histological observation that 
there is a plexus of nerve-fibres pervading the whole 
expanse of the contractile sheet, and therefore we 
may conclude that this is the tissue through which 
the efl'ects are produced. But, if so, we must 
further conclude that the fibres of this nerve-plexus 
are capable of vicarious action in the high degree 
which I have explained. 

And this hypothesis, Ibesides being recommended 
by the consideration that it is the only one avail- 
able, is confirmed by the fact that the stimuli which 
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it auppoaea to escape from a severed phalanx of 
nerve-fibres, and then to reach the manubrium after 
being diffused through many or all of the other 
radial lines (such stimuli thus converging from 
many directions), are responded to when they reach 
the manubrium, not by any decided localizing action 
on the part of the latter, but, as the hypothesis 
would lead us to expect, by the tentative and 
apparently random motions which are actually 
observed. Moreover, we must not neglect to notice 
that these tentative of random movements resemble 
in every way the localizing movements, save only 
iu their want of precision. Again, this hypothesis 
is rendered more probable by the oceuiTence of 
those gradations in the localizing power of the 
manubrium which we have seen to be so well 
marked under certain conditions. The occurrence 
of such gradations under the conditions I have 
named is what the theory would lead us to expect, 
because the closer beneath a section that a stimulus 
is applied, the greatet must be the immediate lateral 
spread of the stimulus through the plexus before it 
reaches the manubrium. Similarly, the further the 
circumferential distance from the nearest end of such 
a section that the stimulus is apphed, the greater will 
be its lateral spread before reaching the manubrium. 
Lastly, the present hypothesis would further lead 
us to anticipate the fact that when Tiaropsis in- 
dicans is prepared as represented in Pig. 23, the 
manubrium refers a stimulus applied anywhere in 
the mutilated nectocalyx to the band of tissue by 
which it is still left in connection with that organ ; 
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for it is evident that, according to the hypothesis, 
tho radial fibres occupying such a banci are the only 
ones whose irritation the manubrium is able to 
perceive, and hence it is to be expected that it 
should tend to i-efer to these particular fibres a 
source of irritation occuri^ing anywhere in the 
mutilated bell. 

It is not quite so easy to underatand why, in the 
last-mentioned experiment, the manubrium should 
tend to refer a seat of iiTitation to the unsevered 
nutrient tube, or nerve-trunk, rather than to the 
unsevered nerves in the general nerve-plexus on 
either side of that nerve-trunk ; for if this nerve- 
trunk at all resembles in its functions the nerve- 
trunks of higher animals, the afferent elements 
collected in it ought to communicate to the manu- 
brium the impression of having had their distal 
terminations irritated, and therefore the fact of 
a number of such elements being collected into a 
single trunk ought not to cause the manubrium to 
refer a distant seat of imtation to that trunk rather 
than to any of the pai-ta from which the plexus- 
elements may emanate. Concerning this difficulty, 
however, I may observe that we seem to have in 
it one of those cases in which it would be very un- 
safe to argue, with any confidence, from the highly 
integrated nervous systems with which we are best 
acquainted, to the primitive nervous systems with 
which we are now concerned. And although it 
would occupy too much apace to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this subject, I may further observe that 
t think it is not at all improbable that the mami- 
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brium of Tiaropsis ludieans aliouM, in tho absence 
of more definite information, refer a distant seat 
of injury to that tract of collected aiferent elements 
through which it actually receives the strongest 

tttimulation. 



Stnurophora Laciniata, 

This is a Medusa about the size of a small saucer 
which responds to stimulation of its marginal 
ganglia, or radial nerve-trunks, by a peculiar 
spasmodic movement. This consists in a sudden 
and violent contraction of the entire rauscle-slieet, 
the effect of which is to di-aw together all the 
gelatinous walls of the nectocalyx iu a far more 
powerful manner than occurs during ordinary S' 
ming. In consequence of this spasmodic action 
being so strong, the nectocalyx undergoes a change 
in form of a very marked and distinctive character. 
The comers of the four radial tubes, being occupied 
by comparatively resisting tissue, are not so much 
affected by the spasm as are other parts of the bell ; 
and they therefore constitute a sort of framework 
upon which the rest of the bell contracts, the 
whole beil thus assuming the form of an almost 
perfect square, with each side presenting a slight 
concavity inwards. These spasmodic movements, 
however, are quite unmistakable when they occur 
even in a very minute portion of detached tissue ; for, 
however large or small the portion may be, when 
in a apasm it folds upon itself with the characteris- 
tically strong and persi:itent contractinn. I say 
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persistent contraction, because a spasmodic con- 
traction, besides being of unuanal strength, is also 
oE unusual duration ; that is to say, -while an 
ordinary systolic movement only lasts a short time, 
a spasm lasts from six to ten seconds or more, and 
this whether it occurs in a large or in a small piece 
of tissue. Again, the diastolic movements differ 
very much in the case of an ordinary locomotor 
contraction and in that of a spasm ; for while in 
the former case the process of relaxation is rapid 
even to suddenness, in the latter it is exceedingly 
prolonged and gradual, occupying some four or five 
seconds in its execution, and, from its slow but 
continuous nature, presenting a graceful appearance. 
Lastly, the difference between the two kinds of 
contraction is shown by the fact that, while a spasm 
is gradually passing off the ordinary rhythmical 
contractions may often be seen to be superimposed 
on it — both kinds of contraction being thus present 
in the same tissue at the same time. 

Now the point with which we shall be especially 
concerned is, that it is only stimulation of certain 
parts of the organism which has the effect of throw- 
ing it into a spasm. These parts arc the margin 
(including the tentacles) and the courses of the 
four radial tubes (including the manubrium, which 
in this species is spread over the radial tubes). 
This limitation, however, is not invariable; for I 
have often seen individuals of this species respond 
with a spasm to irritation of the general contractile 
tissue. Nevertheless, such response to such stimu- 
lation in the case of this species is exceptional — 
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the usual response to muscular irritation being an 
ordinary loconiofc<)r contraction, which forms a 
marked contrast to the tonic spasm that invariably 
ensues upon stimulation of the margin, and (ilfnoat 
invariably upon the stimulation of a radial tube. 

The first question I undertook to answer was the 
amount of section which the excitable tissues of 
Staurophora laciniata would endure without losing 
their power of conducting the spasmodic contraction 
from one of their parts to another. This was a 
very interesting question to settle, because Stauro- 
phora laciniata, like all the other species of disco- 
phorua naked-eyed Medusse, differs from Aurelia, 
etc., in that the ordinary contraction- waves are very 
easily blocked by section. It therefore became in- 
teresting to ascertain whether or not the wave of 
spasm admitted of being blocked as easily. First, 
then, as regards the margin. If this be all cut off in 
a continuous strip, with the exception of one end 
left attached in situ, irritation of any part of the 
almost severed strip will cause a responsive spasm 
of the bell, so soon as the wave of stimulation has 
time to reach the latter. I next continued this form 
of section into the contractile tissues themselves, 
carrying the incision round and round the beU in 
the form of a spiral, as represented in the case of 
Aurelia by Fig. 11, page 70. In this way I con- 
verted the whole Medusa into a ribbon-shaped piece 
of tissue ; " and on now stimulating the marginal 

• It tony be Hfated tiat while oondaoting this modo of sactidn 
of Stanrophora looioiata, the animal responds to each cat of the 
D< ntraotile tigsiies with a loooniotor eontractioD (ur it may not 
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tissue at one end of the ribbon, a portion of the 
latter would go into a spasm. The object of this 
experiment was to a,sceitain how far into the 
ribbon-shaped tissue the wave of spasm would 
penetrate. As I had expected, different specimens 
manifested considerable differences in this respect, 
Viut in all cases the degree of penetration was 
astonishingly great. For it was the exception to 
find eases in which the wave of spasm failed to 
penetrate from end to end of a spiral strip caused 
by a section that had been carried twice round the 
nectocalyx ; and tliis is very astonishing when we 
remember that the ordinary contraction -waves, 
whether originated by stimulation of the contractile 
tissues or arising spontaneously from the point of 
attachment of the marginal strip, usually failed to 
penetrate further than a quarter of the way round. 
Moreover, these waves of spasm will continue to 
penetrate such a spiral strip even after the latter 
has been submitted to a system of interdigitating 
cuts of a very severe description. 

Now, we have here to deal with a class of facts 
which physiologists will recognize as of a perfectly 
novel character. Why it should be that the very 
tenuous tracts of tissue which I have named should 
have the property of responding even to a feeble 
stimulus by issuing an impulse of a kind which 
throws the contractile tissues into a spasm ; why it 
should be that a spasm, when so originated, should 

respond at all) ; bnt each time the section crosFea one of the 
radial tnbea, the wLole boll in front oF tho aectiuo, and tlie wbole 
strip behind it, immodiatelj go iotn a spasm. 
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manifest a power of penetration to whicli the 
normal contractions of the tissues in which it occurs 
bear so smali a proportion ; why it is that the con- 
tractile tissues should be so deficient in the power of 
originating a spa'^m, even in response to the strongest 
stimulation applied to themselves ; — these and other 
questions at once suggest themselves as questions of 
interest. At present, however, I am wholly unable 
to answer them ; though we may, I think, fairly 
assume that it is the ganglionic element in the 
margin, and probably also in the radial tubes, 
which responds to direct stimulation by discharging 
a peculiar impulse, which has the remarkable effect 
in question. For the sake of rendering the matter 
quite clear, let us employ a somewhat far-fetched 
but convenient metaphor. We may compare the 
general contractile tissues of this Medusa to a mass 
of gun-cotton, which responds to ignition (direct 
stimulation) by burning with a quiet flame, but to 
detonation (marginal stimulation) with an explosion. 
In the tissue, as in the cotton, every fibre appears 
to be endowed with the capacity of liberating 
energy in either of two very different ways ; and 
whenever one part of the mass is made, by the ap- 
propriate stimulus, to liberate its energy in one of 
these two ways, all other parts of the mass do the 
same, and this no matter how far through the 
mass the liberating process may have to extend. 
Now, employing this metaphor, what we find is 
that, while the contractile fibres resemble the cotton 
fibres in the respects just mentioned, the ganglion 
cells resemble detonators, when themselves directly 
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stimulated. In other words, the ganglion-cells of 
this filedusa are able to originate two very different 
kinds of impulse, according as they liberate their 
energy spontaneously or in answer to direct stimu- 
lation, and the muscular tissues respond with a 
totally different kind of contraction in the two 
cases. Possibly, indeed, direct stimulation of the 
ganglia is followed by a spasm of the muscular 
tissue only because a greater amount of ordinary 
ganglion intluence is thus liberated than in the case 
of a merely spontaneous discharge. If this were 
the explanation, however, I should not expect ao 
great a contrast as there is between the facility 
with which a spa^m may be caused by stimulation 
of the margin and of the contractile tissue respec- 
tively. The shghtest nip of the margin of Stauro- 
phora laciniata, for instance, is sufficient to cause 
a spasm, whereas even crushing the contractile 
tissues with a large pair of disseeting-forceps will 
probably fail to cause anything other than an 
ordinary contraction. Nevertheless, pricking the 
margin with a fine needle usually has the effect of 
causing only a locomotor contraction. 

In conclusion, I may state that ansesthetics have 
the effect of blocking the spasmodic wave in any 
portion of tissue that is submitted to their in- 
tluence. It is always observable, however, that 
this effect is not produced till after spontaneity has 
been fully suspended, and even muscular irritability 
destroyed as regards direct stimulation. Up to 
this stage the certainty and vigour of the spasm 
I marginal irritation are not per- 
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ceptibly impaired; but soon after this stage the 
intensity of the spasm begins to become less, and 
later still it assumes a local character. It is im- 
portant, also, to notice that at this stage the effect 
of marginal stimulation is very often that of pro- 
ducing a general locomotor contraction, and some- 
times a series of two or three such. During recovery 
in normal sea-water all these phases occur in 
reverse order. 
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CO-ORDINATION. 

Covered-eyed MediiaoB. 
From the fact that in tho covered-eyed Meduste tlie 
passage of a stimulua-wave is not more rapid than 
that of a con traction- wave, we may be prepared 
to expect tiiat in these animals the action of the 
locomotor ganylia is not, in any proper sense of the 
term, a co-ordinated action ; for if a stimulus-wave 
cannot outrun a contraction -wave, one ganglion 
cannot know that another ganglion has discharged 
its influence till the contraction -wave, which re- 
sults from a discharge of the active ganglion, has 
reached the passive one. And this I find to be 
generally the case ; for it may usually be observed 
that one or more of the lithocysts are either tempo- 
rarily or permanently prepotent over the others, 
i.e. that contraction- waves emanate from the pre- 
potent lithocysts, and then spread rapidly over 
the swimming-bell, without there being any signs of 
co-ordinated or simultaneous action on the part of 
the other lithocysts. Nevertheless, in many cases 
such prepotency cannot, even with the greatest 
care, be obseivoJ; but upon every pulsation all 
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[larts of the swimming-bell seem to contract at the 
same instaDt. And this apparently perfect co- 
ordination among the eight marginal ganglia may 
continue for any length of time. I believe, however, 
that such apparently comjjlete physiological har- 
mony ia not co-ordination properly so called, i.e. is 
not due to special nervous connections between the 
ganglia; for, if such were the case, perfectly syn- 
chronous action of this kind ought to be the rule 
rather than the exception, 

I am therefoi'e inclined to account for these cases 
of perfectly synchronous action by supposing that 
all, or moat, of the ganglia require exactly the same 
time for their nutrition ; that they are, further, of 
exactly equal potency in relation to the resistance 
(or excitability) of the surroundiug contractile 
tissues ; and that, therefore, the balance of forces 
being exactly ecjual in the case of all, or most, of the 
ganglia, their rhythm, though perfectly identical, is 
really independent. I confess, however, that I am 
by no means certain regarding the accuracy of this 
conclusion, as it is founded on negative rather than 
on positive considerations : that is to say, I arrive 
at this conclusion regai-ding the cases in which such 
apparent co-ordination is obseivable only because 
iu other cases such apparent co-ordination ia not 
observable ; and also, I may add, because my 
experiments in section have not revealed any 
evidence of nervous connections capable of con- 
ducting a stimulus-wave with greater rapidity than 
a contraction -wave. I therefore consider this con- 
clusion an uncuitiiiu one, and its uncui'taiuty is, 
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perhaps, at'iU further increased hy the result of the 
foJlowing experiments. 

If a, covered-eyed Medusa be chosen in -which 
perfectly synchronous action of the ganglia ia 
observable, and if a deep radial incision be made 
between each pair of adjacent ganglia — the incisions 
being thus eight in number and carried either from 
the margin towards the centre or vice versd — it 
then becomes conspicuous enough that the eight 
partially divided segments no longer present syn- 
chronous action ; for now one segment and now 
another takes the initiative in starting a contraction- 
wave, which ia then propagated to the other 
segments. And it is evident that this fact tends to 
negative the above explanation, for if the discharges 
of the ganglia are independently simultaneous 
before section, we might expect them to continue so 
after section. It must be remembered, however, 
that the form of section we are considering is a 
severe one, and that it must therefore not only give 
rise to general shock, but also greatly interfere with 
the passage of con tract! on- waves, and, in general, 
disturb the delicate conditions un which, according 
to the suggested explanation, the previous harmony 
depended. Besides, as we sliall subsequently see, 
for some reason or other segmentation of a Medusa 
profoundly modifies the rate of its rhythm. In 
view of these considerations, therefore, the results 
yielded by such experiments must not be regarded 
as having any conclusive bearing on the question 
before us; and as these or similar objection.^ 
apply to various other modes of section by which 
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I have endeavoured to settle this question, I wiii 
not here occupy apace in detailing them. 

It seems desirable, however, in thia connection 
again to mention a fact hriefly stated in a former 
chapter, namely, that section concluaively proves 
a contraction- wave to have the power, when it 
reaches a lithocyst, of stimulating the latter into 
activity; for it is not difficult to obtain a series 
of lithocysts connected in such a manner that the 
resistance offered to the passage of the waves by 
a certain width of the junction -tissue, is such as 
just to allow the residuum of the con traction* wave 
which emanates from one lithocyst to reach the 
adjacent lithocyRt, thus causing it to originate 
another wave, which, in turn, is just able to pass to 
the next lithocyst in the seiies, and so on, each 
lithocyst in turn acting like a reinforcing battery 
to the passage of the contraction-wave. Now this 
fact, I think, sufficiently explains the mechanism of 
ganglionic action in those cases where one or more 
lithocysts are prepotent over the others ; that is to 
say, the prepotent lithocyst first originates a con- 
traction-wave, which is then successively reinforced 
by aU the other lithocysts during its passage round 
the swimming- bell. In this way the passage of 
a contraction -wave is no doubt somewhat accele- 
rated; for I found, in marginal strips, that the rate 
of transit from a terminal lithocyst to the other 
end of the strip was somewhat lowered by excising 
the seven intermediate lithocysts. 

I may here state, in passing, a point of some 
little interest in connection with this reinforcing 



I 
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action of lithocysts. When I firat observed thia 
action, it appeared to me a mysterious thing why 
its result was always to propagate the contraction- 
wave in only one direction — the direction, namely, 
in which the wave happened to be jiassing before it 
reached the lithocyst. For instance, suppose we 
have a strip A D, with a lithocyst at each of the 
equidistant points A, B, C, D ; and suppose that the 
lithocyst B originates a stimulus : the resulting 
contraction -wave passes, of course, with equal 
rapidity in the two opposite directions, B A, B C 
(arrows b a,bc): the contraction- wave b a therefore 

reaches the lithocyst A at the same time as the 
contraction-wave b o reaches the lithocyst C, and 
so both A and C diachai^e simultaneously. What, 
then, should we expect to be the result ? I think 
we should expect the wave S e to continue on its 
course to D, al'ter having been strengthened at C, 
and a reflex wave a' V to start from A (owing to 
the discharge at A), which would reach B at the 
same time as a similar rejie.x wave d b' starting 
from C (owing to the discharge at C) ; so that by 
the time the original wave bed had reached D, 
the point B would be the seat of a collision between 
"V the two reflex waves a' b' and c' d'. And, not ti> 
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push the aupposud case further, it is evident that 
if such reflex waves were to occur^ the resulting 
confusion would very soon require to end in tetanus. 
As a matter of fact, these reiiex waves do not occur ; 
and the (juestion is, why do they not? Why ia it 
that a wave is only reinforced in the direction in 
which it happens to be travelliny — so that if, for 
instance, it happens to start from A in the above 
series, it ia successively propagated by E C in the 
direction A, B, C, D, and in that direction only ; 
whereas, if it happens to start from D, it ia propa- 
gated by the same lithocysts in the opposite 
direction, D, C, B, A, and in that direction only — the 
wave in the one case terminating at the lithocyatD, 
and in the other case at the litbocyst A f Now, 
although this absence of reflex waves appears at 
first sight mysterious, it admits of an exceedingly 
simple explanation. I find that the contractile 
tissues of the covered-eyed Medusse cannot be made 
to respond to two successive stimuli of minimal, or 
but slightly more than minimal intensity, unless 
such stimuli are sepai'ated from one another by 
a certain considerable interval of time. Now, when 
in the above illustration the con tract ion- wave starts 
from A, by the time it reaches B the portion of 
tissue included between A and E has just been in 
contraction in response to the stimulus from A, 
while the portion of tissue included between B and 
C has not been iu contraction. Consequently, 
the stimulus resulting from a ganglionic discharge 
being presumably of minimal, or but slightly more 
than minimal intensity, the tissue included Ijo- 
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tween A and B will not respond to the discharge 
of B ; while the tissue included between B and 0, 
not having been just previously ia contraction, 
will respond. And conversely, of course, if the con- 
traction-wave had been travelling in the opposite 
direction. 

Seeing that this explanation is the only one 
possible, and that it moreover follows as a deduc- 
tive necessity from my experiments on Htimulation, 
I think there is no need to delail any of the further 
experiments which I made with the view of con- 
firming it. But the following experiment, devised 
to confirm this explanation, is of interest in itself, 
and on this account I shall state it. Having pre- 
pared a contractile strip with a single remaining 
lithocyst at one end, I noted the rhythm exhibited 
by this lithocyst, and then imitated that rhythm 
by means of single induced shocks thrown in with 
a key at the other end of the strip. The effect of 
these shocks was, of course, to cause the contraction- 
waves to pass in the direction opposite to that in 
which they passed when originated by the litho- 
cyst. Now I found, as I had expected, that so long 
as I continued exactly to imitate the rate of gang- 
lionic rhythm, so long did the waves always pass 
in the direction B A — A being the lithocyst, and B 
the other end of the strip. I also found that if I 
allowed the rate of the artificially caused rhythm 
tu sink slightly below that of the natural rhythm, 
after every one to six waves (the number depend- 
ing on the degi'ee in which the rate of succession of 
my induction shocks approximated to the rate of 
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the natural rhythm) whidi passed from B to A, one 
would pass from A to B.* 

Of course the only interpretation to be put on 
these facts ia that every time an avtiticially stai'ted 
wave reached the terminal ganglion it caused the 
latter to discharge; but that the occurrence of a 
discharge could not in this ease be rendered ap- 
parent, because of the inadequacy of that discharge 
to start a reflex wave. But that such discharges 
always took place was manifest, both d priori be- 
cause from analogy wo may be sure that if there 
had happened to be any contractile tissue of appro- 
priate width on the other side of the ganglion, the 
discharge of the latter would have been rendered 
apparent, and d postenon because, after the airival 
of every artificially started wave, the time required 
for the ganglion to originate another wave was pre- 
cisely the tame as if it had itself originated the 
previous wave. 

In view of these results, it occurred to me as an 
interesting experiment to try the effect on the 
natural rhythm of exhausting a ganglion thua situ- 
ated, by throwing in a great number of shocks at 
the other end of the strip, I found that after five 
hundred single shocks had been thrown in with a 
rapidity almost sufficient to tetanize the strip, im- 
mediately after the stimulation ceased, the natural 

• When two snch wbteb met, they neutrBliied each other at 
theii line of ciitliBiuii ; ur pBchapa more correctly, the tiasne on 
each aide of tliat liue, having JubC beeu ia ountrootioii, woa nob 
uble again to convoy a cod traction- wave paseiii^ in the oppo- 
Bite diraction to the wavo wbioh it hud couveyod immcdiati;!; 
bufore. 
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rhythm of the ganglion, which had previously been 
twenty in the minute, fell to t'ourtiaen for the first 
minute, eighteen for the second, and the original 
rate of twenty for the third In such experiments 
the diminution of rate is most conspicuous during 
tht' first fifteen or thirty seconds oi' the first minute, 
yometiines there are no contractions at all for the 
tiret fifteen seconds after cessation of the stimulating 
process, and in suf.h ca.ses the natural rhythm, 
when it fii'st begins, may bo as slow as one-half or 
even one-quarter its normal rate. All these effects 
admit of being produced equally well, and with Jess 
trouble, by faradizing the strip, when it may be 
even better observed how prolonged may be the 
stimulation, without causing anything further than 
such slight exhaustion of the ganglion as the above 
results imply.* 



Kalced-eyed Medusce. 
It would be impossible to imagine movements on 
the part of so simple an organism more indicative 
of physiological Iiarmony than are the movements 
of Sarsia. One may watch several hundreds of 
these animals while they are swimming about in 
the same bell-jar and never perceive, as in the 
covered-eyed Meduste, the slightest want of gang- 

• In this deacriijtion I haTC everywhere adopted tho current 
plirasBology with regard to gaDglionio action— a phrasaolojry 
whioh emlxHiies tbe tlieory of ganglia supplying interropted stima- 
lation. Bat although I have done this for the sake of cleamCBa, 
oF course it niU bo seen that the faots harmonize equally well 
with tho theurj of continuoQS stimulation, to which 1 eball ailudo 
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liunic co-ordination exhibited by any of the speci- 
iTiena Moreover, that the ganglionic co-ordination 
ia in this case wonderfully far advanced is proved 
by the fact of members of this genus being able 
to steer themselves while following a iJghtj as 
previously described/ 

In the discophorous species of naked-eyed Medusae, 
however, perfectly co-ordinated action is by no 
means of such invariable occurrence as it is in 
Sarsia ; for although in perfectly healthy and 
vigorous specimens systole and dia'^tole occur at 
the same instant over the whole nectocalyx, this 
harmoniously acting mechanism is very liable to be 
thrown out of gear, so that when the animals are 
suffering in the least degree from any injurious 
conditions, often too slight and obscure to admit of 
discernment, the swimming movements are no longer 
synchronous over the whole nectocalyx; but now 
one part is in systole while another part is in 
diastole, and now several parts may be in diastole 
while other parts are in systole. And as in these 
animals very slight causes seem sufficient thus to 
impair the ganglionic co-ordination, it generally 
happens that in a bell-jar containing a number of 
specimens belonging to different species, numerous 
examples of more or less iiTCgular swimming move- 
ments are observable- 
Taking, then, the case of Sarsia first, from my 



irintD does not interfere with Ihia 
ernblo [lortion o£ the mnrgin i 



the animal eeeaiB no longer able to BaH Iho beam of light, t 
tbongh one or mora of the mmrgiiul bodies be left in uitu. 
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previous observations on the physiological harmony 
subsisting between the tentacles, I was led to expect 
that the co-ordination of the locomotor ganglia was 
probably effected by means of the same tissue-tracts 
through which the intertentacular harmony was 
effected, namely, those situated in the margin of the 
bell. Accordingly, I introduced four short radial 
cuts, one midway between each pair of adjacent 
marginsl bodies. The co-ordination, however, was 
not perceptibly impaired. I therefore continued 
the radial cuts, and found that when these reached 
one-half or two-tliirda of the way up the sides of 
the inner bell (or contractile sheet), the co-ordina- 
tion became visibly affected, and this for the first 
time. 

I also tried the following experiment. Instead 
of beginning the radial cuts from the margin, I 
began them from the apex of the cone ; and I found 
that however many of such cuts I introduced, and 
however far down the cone I carried them, so long 
as I did not actually sever the margin, so long did 
all the divisions of the bell continue to contract 
simultaneously.* This fact, therefore, proves that 
the margin of the belt is alone sufficient to maintain 
co-ordination. 

• This conld be particnlnrly well seen if, after ths ratremo 
apex of the cone hiLil been roiaored, one ot the four radial cnts 
was continned through the margin, and the latter was then 
spread ont into a linear form by gently pressing tbe animal against 
the flat eiiie of the glass vessel in which it was contained. The 
same experiment performed on Anrelia ie, of cenrse, attended 
with a totally dilleront result, now one segment and now another 
a diijcharge which then spreads to all the others iu 
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The next experiment I tried was to make four 
short radial incisiona in the margin as before 
described, and then to continue one of these in- 
cisions the whole way up the bell. By careful 
observation 1 could now perceive that all the 
marginal ganglia did not discharge simultane- 
ously ; for when those situated nearest to the long 
radial cut happened to take the initiative, the 
resulting contraction -wave, having double the dis- 
tance to travel which it would have had if the long 
radial cut had been absent, could now be followed 
by the eye in its very i-apid course round the bell. 
Now, the fact that in this form of section I was 
able to detect the passage of a ivave, proves that 
the three short radial sections had destroyed the 
co-ordinated action of the marginal ganglia. 

From these experiments, then, I conclude that in 
this genus ganglionic co-ordination, in the strict 
sense of the term, is effected exclusively by means 
of the marginal nerves. And as these experiments 
on Sarsia are exceedingly difficult to conduct, owing 
to the very rapid passage of con ti'action- waves in 
this genuH, it is satisfactory to find that this con- 
clusion is further supported by the analogy which 
the other species of naked-eyed Medusie afford, and 
to the consideration of which we shall now proceed. 

The effects of four short radial incisions through 
the margin of any species of Tiaropsis, Thaumantias, 
Staurophora, etc., are usually very conspicuous. 
Each of the quadrants included between two adjacent 
incisions shows a strong tendency to assume an 
independent action of its own. This tendency is 
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sometimes so pronounced aa to stnount almost to 
a total destruction of contractional continuity 

between two ov more quadrants of tlie bell ; but 
more usually tlie effect of the marginal sections is 
merely that of destroying excitational continuity, 
or at least physiological harmony. 

It is an interesting thing that this form of section, 
although in actual amount so veiy slight, ia attended 
with a much more pernicious influence on the 
vitality of the organism than is any amount of 
section of the general contractile tissues. Thus, if 
a specimen of Tiaropsis, for example, be chosen 
which is swimming about with the utmost vigour, 
and if four equidistant i-adial cuts only just long 
enough to sever the marginal canal be made, the 
animal will soon begin to show symptoms of enfeeble- 
raent. and within an hour or two after the operation 
will probably have ceased its swimming motions 
altogether. The animal, however, is not actually' 
dead ; for if while lying motionless at the bottom of 
the vessel it be gently stimulated, it will respond 
with a spasm as usual, and perhaps immediately 
afterwards give a short and feeble bout of swimming 
movements. These surprisingly pernicious results 
are not so conspicuous in the case of Sarsia, although 
in this genus likewise they are sufficiently well 
marked to be unmistakable. I here append a table 
to show the comparative effects of the. operation in 
question on different species. Tlie eases may be 
regai'ded aa very usual ones, though it often happens 
that a longer time after the operation must elapse 
before the enfeebling effects become so pronounced. 
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This decided effect of so sliglit a mutilation will 
not, perhaps, appear to other jjhyaiolugists so note- 
worthy as it appears to me; for no one who has 
not witnessed the experiments can form an 
adequate idea of the amount of mutilation of any 
parts, other than their margins, which the Medusit; 
will endure without even suffering from the efTecls 
of shock. Another point worth mentioning with 
regard to the operation we are considering is, that 
not unfrequently the intennaptions of the margin, 
which have been produced artificially, begin to 
extend themselves through the nectocalyx in a 
radial direction; so that in some cases this organ 
becomes spontaneously segmented into four quad- 
rants, which remain connected only by the apical 
tissue of the bell. I do not think that this ia due 
t>) the mere mechanical tearing of the tisaues as 
a consequence of the swimming motions, for the 
latter seem too feeble to admit of their producing 
such an effect. 

In conclnsion, I may state that I have been able 
temporarily to destroy the ganglionic co-ordination 
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of Sarai^, by aubraitting the animalB to severe 
nervous shock. The method I eni]>!oyed to pro- 
duce the nervous shock, without causmg mutitation, 
was to take the animal out o£ the water for a few 
seconds while I laid it on a small anvil, which I 
then struck violently with a hammer. On imme- 
diately afterwards restoring the Medusa to sea- 
water, spontaneity was found to have ceased, while 
irritability I'cmained. After a time spontaneity 
began to return, and its first stages were marked 
by a complete want of co-ordination; soon, however, 
co-ordination was again restored. But this experi- 
ment by no means invariably yielded the same 
result. Spontaneity, indeed, was invariably sus- 
pended for a time ; but its first return was not 
invariably, or even generally, marked by an absence 
of co-ordination, even though I had previously struck 
the anvil a number of times in succession. I was 
therefore led to try another method of producing 
nervous shock, and this I found a more effectual 
method than the one just described. It consisted 
in violently shaking the SarsiES in a bottle half filled 
with sea-water. I was surprised to find how 
violent and prolonged such shaking might be with- 
out any part of the apparently friable organism, 
except perhaps the tentacles and manubrium, being 
broken or torn. The subsequent effects of shock 
were remarkable. For some little time after their 
restoration to the bell-jar, the Sarsiie had lost, not 
only their spontaneity, but also their irritability, 
for they would not respond even to the strongest 
atimultttioa. In the coui-se of a few minutes, how- 
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ever, periplicral irritability returned, as stiown by 
responses to nipping of the neuro-rauscular sheet. 
The animals were now in the same condition as 
when aniesthesiated by caS'ein or other central 
aerve-pOKon ; but in a few minutes later central 
or reflex irritability also returned, as shown by 
single responses to single nippings of the tentacles. 
Last of all spontaneity began to return, and was 
in some few cases conspicuously marked by a want 
of co-ordination, all parts of the margin originating 
impulses at different times, with the result of pro- 
ducing a continuous flurried or shivering movement 
of the nectocalyx. After a time, however, these 
movements became co-ordinaled ; but in most cases 
when a swimming bout had ended and a pause 
interveneil, the next swimming bout was also in- 
augurated by a period of shivering before co-ordina- 
tion became established. This efi'ect might last for 
a long time, but eventually it, too, disappeared, 
the swimming bouts then beginning with co-or- 
dinated action in the usual way. 



CHAPTER VIL 

NATURAL RHYTHM. 

It will be convenient here to introduce all the 
observations that I have been able to make with 
regard to the natural rhythm of the Medusae. As 
Dr. Eimer has also made some observations in this 
connection, before proceeding with the fresh points 
having relation to this subject, I shall consider 
those to which he alludes. 

In Aurelia aurita, as Dr. Eimer noticed, the rate 
of the rhythm has a tendency to bear an inverse 
proportion to the size of the individual. Size, how- 
ever, is far from being the only factor in determin- 
ing the differences between the rate of the rhythm 
of different specimens, the individual variations in 
this respect being very great even among specimens 
of the same size. What the other factors in question 
may be, however, I am unable to suggest. 

Dr. Eimer also affirms that the duration of the 
natural pauses, which in Aurelia habitually alter- 
nate with bouts of swimming, bears a direct pro- 
portion to the number and strength of the contrac- 
tions that occurred in the previous bout of swim- 
ming. I observed that SarsiaB are much better 
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adapted than Aureliae for determiniDg whether any 
such precise relation obtains ; for, in the first place, 
the strength of the contraction is more uniform, 
and, in the next place, the alternation of pauses 
with bouts of swimming is of a more decided 
character in Sarsiae than in healthy specimens of 
Aureliae. I further observed that in Sarsia no such 
precise relation did obtain, although in a very 
general way it is true, as might be expected, that 
unusually prolonged bouts of swimming were some- 
times followed by pauses of unusual duration. As 
all the obsei-vations are very much the same, I shall 
only quote two of them ; — 



SarsicL 


Sarsia (another specimen). 


Namber of pal- 


Si-ronds of 


Number ofpul- 


Seconds of 


aations. 


TVSt. 


satiuns. 


rest. 


54 


90 


40 


60 


20 


15 


29 


90 


9 


92 


32 


132 


51 


40 


33 


92 


38 


60 


18 


59 


1 


43 


8 


63 


63 


45 


15 


35 


1 


14 


2 


85 


60 


15 


11 


63 


6 


50 


30 


33 


38 


50 


17 


81 


22 


32 


19 


67 


25 


12 


3 


65 


56 


55 


19 


36 


65 


20 


41 


123 


42 


15 


80 


23 


35 


40 


61 


150 


76 


43 


45 


145 






40 


120 






10 


97 


1 




14 


35 
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These observations may be taken as eampleB of 
others which it would be unnecessary to quote, a^ 
it will be seen from the above that there is no pre- 
cise relation between the number of the pulsations 
and the duration of the pauaea. N ever the le.ss, thai 
there is a general relation may be seen from some 
cases in which unusually prolonged pauses occur, 
The following instance will serve to show this: — 
Bariia (another apeoimcn). 



In this case, the relation between the long pause of 
380 seconds and the subsequent prolonged swim- 
ming bout of 112 pulsations is obvious; also, as 
the latter was then followed by a short pauae of 
twenty seconds and another comparatively short 
bout of forty-five pulsations, the refreshing iniluencc 
of the previous 380 seconds rest may be supp-ised 
to have been not quite neutralized by the exhausting 
effect of the foregoing 112 pulsations. At any rate, 
looking to the general nature of the previous pro- 
portions (viz. in their sum 4H)> '*' i^ certain that 
}fg leaves a large pi-eponderance in favour of nutri- 
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tion, wtich preponderance ia not much modified 
by adding the next succeeding proportion, thus, 
• i°°in = tST- Cunsequently, the organism may fairly 
be supposed to have entered upon the next pro- 
longed period of rest (viz. 185 seconds) with a large 
balance of reserve power ; so that when to tliis large 
balance there was added the further accumulation 
due to the further rest of 185 seconda, we are not 
surprised to find the next succeeding swimming 
bout comprising the enormous number of 894 
pulsations. But this great expenditure of energy 
seems to have been somewhat in excess of the 
energy previously accumulated by the prolonged 
rest, for this unusual expenditure seems next to 
have entailed an unusually prolonged period of 
exhaustion. At any i-ate, it is plainly observable 
that the next succeeding proportions are greatly in 
favour of repose; for it is not until SCO seconds 
have elapsed, with only twelve pulsations in the 
interval, that energy enough has been accumulated 
to cause a moderate bout of thirty pulsations. But 
nest another long and sustained pause of 240 
seconds supervenes, and, the animal being now ftUly 
refreshed with a large surplus of accumulated 
energy, the next succeeding swimming bout com- 
prises two hundred pulsations. Lastly, there suc- 
ceeded sixty seconds of rest, and here the observa- 
tion terminated.* 

* If the reailer tak^a the troable to Bacertun the avetBge pro- 
portion betweoo the number of polaatimiB and the Becouds ol rest 
in the Srst obaervatioUH as for down as the firet long paoas, viz. 
an abova stated, Jff, BJid if he then bulauues the succeeding iUDDme 
11 
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Effects of Sc'jmenfalion on Ike lihjjthm. 

We have next to consider Dr. Eimor's observa- 
tions concerning the effects on the rhythm of 
Aurelia which result on cutting the animal into 
segments; and here, again, I much regret to aay 
that I cannot wholly agree with this author. He 
saya he found evidence of a very remarltable fact, 
viz. that by first counting the natural rhythm of an 
immutilatcd Aurelia, and then dividing the animal 
into two halves, one of these halves into two 
quarters, and one of these quarters into two eighths; 
the sum of the contractiona performed by these four 
segments in a given time was equal to the number 
which had previously been performed in a similar 
time by the unmutilated animal And not only so, 
but the number of contractiona which each segment 
contribut^id to this sum was a number that stood in 
direct proportion to the size of the segment; so 
that the half contracted half as many times, the 
quartt;r a quarter as many times, and the eighth 
l)ai-ta one-eighth part the number of times that the 
unmutilated Aurelia had previously contracted in a 
period of equal duration, I am glad to obsei-ve 
that Dr. Eimer does not regard this rule otherwise 

and eipenditiiro of energy ot all the reat of the obaerTationg, he 
will find ths Det reaiilt tu ocuord very precisely with the propor- 
tioD he previously obtained. But, as nli'eady stated, any anch 
precision bb (his is ceFtaialy the esceptioD i-atber thao the rule. 

It may here be stated that after the sixty seconds ot rest above 
recorded, the atiiaial began aiiotlier stvimming bout. It was then 
JMiDieii lately bisi^ctcd, and the subI^equeut observu'.iunB are de- 
tailed ill tho uext ToutuoLu. 
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than as liable to frequent exception; for, as alreatly 
observed, I cannot say that nay experiments have 
tended to confirm it. I am only able to say that 
there ia general tendency for the smaller segments 
of an Aurelia divided in thia way to contract leas 
frequently than the larger aegments. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to quote 
any observations in this connection; but as these 
observations brought out very clearly a fact which 
I had previously suspected, I may detad one ex- 
periment to illustrate this point. The fact in ques- 
tion is, that the potency of the. lithocysts in any 
given segment of a divided Aurelia has more to do 
with the frequency of its pulsations tlian has the 
size of the segment. As previously mentioned, one 
or more lithocysts may often be observed to be per- 
manently prepotent over the others; and I may 
here observe that the segmentation experiments 
just described have shown the converse to be true, 
viz. that one or more lithocysts are often per- 
manently feebler than the others. Well, if a 
specimen of Aurelia exhibiting decided prepotency 
in one or more of its lithocysts be watched for a con- 
siderable length of time, so as to be sure that the 
prepotency is not of a merely temporary character, 
and if the animal be then divided into segments in 
&uch a way that the prepotent lithocysts shall 
occupy the smaller aegments, it may be observed, 
provided time be left for the tissues to recover, that 
the segments containing the piepotent lithocysts, 
notwithstanding their smaller size, contract more 
frequently than do the larger segments. Con- 
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Tersely, if the larger aegments happen to contain 
feeble lithocysts, tlieir contractious will be but few. 
I have, indeed, aeeo cases in which the lithocysta 
appeared to be quite functionlesa, so far as the 
origination of stimuli was eoncemed. 

The following observations were made on a 
healthy specimen of Aurelia having all its litho- 
cysts in good condition, but prepotency being well 
marked in the case of one of them, and also, though 
in a lesser degree, in the case of another. I divided 
the animal so as to leave one of these two pre- 
potent lithocyata in each of the eighth-part seg- 
ments, and the next most powerful lithocyata in the 
quadrant segment. In the following description, I 
shall call the two eighth-part aegments A and B, 
the former letter designating the segment contain- 
ing the most powerful lithocyst. The Aurelia be- 
fore being divided manifested for several hours a 
very regular and sustained rhythm of thirty-two 
per minute. After its division, the various segments 
contracted at the following rates, in one-minute 
intervals ; — 



Time after opetaliuii. 


So^.^ti. 


Sogment j. 


Segment i A. 


SegmentiB. 


i hour. 


20 


25 


27 


15 


1 „ 


■JO 






1.^ 






2r. 


27 


le 


* » 


19 


16 


27 


12 



Next morning, the water which contained the 
segments was somewhat foul, and this, as is always 
the case, gave rise to abnormally long pauses. Thia 
effect was much more marked in the case of Home 
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of the segments than in that of dthcra. I therefore 
observed the segments over five-minute intervals, 
instead of one-minute intervals as on the previous 
day. The following is a sample of several observa- 
tions, all yielding the same general residt. 



Segment i. 


Bee™.ob 1. 


S^entiA. 


&.gn>™tiR 


^rr-' 


*=?•' 


No mrtr™ 
linrinRthe 
houroCob- 
flttvutiuii. 


Conunneil per- 
Bisteiitly tn 
coatruct with 
R nettriv ptr- 
feotrhythranf 
78 in the 5 
minutflB dnr- 
ing the hont 
of obaervii- 

tiOQ. 


nhythm tolpr 
al>ly perfeH 


12 
3 
2 

44 
12 


120 
10 
20 

i:w 
20 


minateg; hut 
tliia was occa- 
Binnally in- 
ttrruptei by 
Innj! pauBPS of 


73 


5 iiiin. 


ducutiou. 


14^ per minute. 


No motion. 


ConlinunoB 
rhvtlimntthH 
rate nf 15 J per 
tniuute. 


Intemipttd 
ihythiii at the 
rate of is; 



I now transferred all the segments to fresh aca- 
water, with the following results : — 



L 



Ehjtlim daring first quarter of an honr irompdiately 
fetenne, in fiyo-niiiuitB ilitervala. 


after trana- 


Time. 


fegmen. J. 


Scgmcdt 1. 


S.„.«,A. 


SegmEntlB. 


Thltd £ mluul«. 


lasCltr^uUr) 


30(irrf«TiI.r). 


..,^.„. 


Ifi fr.B"l»r). 





it« ititiri^U). 


SesmpntJ. 


Segaienl J. 


SogDicnt I A- 


S.g„.ntlB. 


82 (regular). 


77 (regular). 


70 (rcRular). 


m (r,g;ulnr). 
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Eliythm next day (five-minnto intervals). 



Scgmootf 


Sfglugnl 1. 


S.g™=>nt 1 A. 


SoBmont 1 B, 


68 


S5 


17 


Dead. 



I 



Next tlay all the segments were dead except the 
lavgest one, in which a single litliocyat still con- 
tinued to discharge at the rate of twenty-four in 
five minutes. 

Now, with regard to these tables, it is to be 
observed that during the first day the prepotent 
lithocyst in the eighth-part segment A maintained 
an undoubted supremacy over all the others, and 
tliat the same is true of the comparatively potent 
lithocysts in the quadrant. (This is not the case 
with segment B ; probably the degree of prepotency 
of the lithocyst in this case was not sufficient to 
counteract the antagonistic influence of the small 
size of the segment.) But next day the supremacy 
of the small segment A was not so marked; for 
although its rhythm was more regular in the stale 
water than was that of the lai^est segment, its 
actual number of contractions in a given time was 
just about equal to that of the largest segment. 
Again, after transference to fresh sea-water, the 
balance began to fall on the side of the larger seg- 
ments; for even the quadrant, which in the stale 
water had ceased its motions altogether, now held 
a middle position between that of the half-aegment 
and the prepotent eighth-part segment. On the 
next day, again, the balance fell decidedly in favour 
ot the larger segments, and the weaker eighth-part 
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aegment Jied. Laatly, next day all the smaller 
segments were deacl. 

Hence the principal facts to be gathered from 
these observations are, that as time goes on the 
rhythm of all the segments progressively decreases, 
and that the decrease is more marked in the caae of 
the smaller than in that of the larger segments. 
This lesser endurance of the smaller segments also 
finds its expression iii their earlier death. Now as 
these smaller segments started with a greater pro- 
portional amount of ganglionic power than the 
larger segments, their lesser amount of endurance 
can only, I think, be explained by supposing that 
the process of starvation proceeds at a rate inversely 
proportional to the size of the segment, a sup- 
position which is rendered probable if we reflect 
that the smaller the segment the greater is the 
proportiomil area of severed nutrient tubes.* And 
* It m&y be thoaght tlint Che ^treRtsr ar(>a of gtpneral tiRsae- 
mass in tlie larger aegmenbg than in the smaller, and not the lesnei' 
propurtiona.1 area of tabe-Bection, in the canso of tlio lai^r Begf- 
nienta living longer than the Bniftller ones. I am led, howBTer, 
to reject this hypothnsia, because in Sarsia, where Eogmentation 
entails a comparatively small amonnt of tnbe.section, there in no 
constant rule as to the larger segments showing more endnrance 
than the BniBllor ones — the eoDverse oaee, in fact, heiiig of ncarl/ 
na frequent oecnrrence. I can only account for thia fact by anp- 
posing that the endnranco of the segments of Sarsia is determined 
by the degree in which the three or tonr minute open tube-ends 
become acctdentBlly bloclied. This supposition is the unlr one 1 
can think ef to account for the astonishing contrasts as to en- 
durance that are preaented by different sejfmenta of the same 
indiridaal, and, I may add, of different indiridnala when deprived 
of their mar^ina and afterwards anbrnitted to the same oonditjona. 
For instance, a nnmbor of eqnally rigorous Rpet'irnena had their 
margins removed, and woi'e then suspandt^d in a slasB cage 
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in thia connection it is interesting to observe that, ^^H 
although the endui'a.nce of the ninaller segments ^^^| 

whan first operated on. Again, as an instance of the eiporimentB 

aooro of apecimena were divided in all sorte of wnya, sach as 

tearing the manubrium attitched to one half, or three merginal ^^^ 

other portion, etc. Tet, althouifh it was very eKoeptiotial to find ^^H 
the two portions presenting an eqnal degree of Bodurance, no ^^H 
uniform resnlta pointing to the cause of the variations could be ^^^| 

greater than that of the Biaaller. (Gut it is ouriouB that in many ^H 
casea the efTeots of shock appeared to be more marted in the ^^H 
larger than in the Bmaller aegmonte— the latter, for sonie time ^^H 
after the operation, contracting much more frequently than the ^^H 
forrriDr.) To show both these eifecte, one experiment may be ^^^| 
quoted. A spocimon of Sarsia was divided into two porta, of ^^H 
which one was a qnadrant. ^^| 


Portion i. 


Portion ^^ 


Nnmlwr of pul- 


MinalPS of rW. 


Nu..;.fpu,- 


HKnutr'eafreM. ^^H 


20 
4 

15 
6 




i 

c 

3 



10 
46 
23 
40 
900 
117 


1 1 


45 


12 




1145 


. ■ 


To show the diffprBuce between the enduranre of two halres of ^^H 
a biaeoDod speoimeu o£ Saraia, I oiaj quote one eiperimeal which ^^H 
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waa less than that of the larcfer as refards the de- ^^M 


privation of nutntueiit, it was greater bhoa that of ^^H 


■Kn.ii pnrri-irmorl nn thn HamB flpnpimcr nf t.hn utih mpnhiimpd in ^^^H 


thn IfVt I.r. Bliiw IhQ |roni\nil nalrir.ionilliip hpl.wn.'n tho diirot.inn fit ^^^H 


the pausea and tiiat ot swimmiD); UouCs. (Sog last tooC-note.^ ^^| 




4 A. 


■ 


NamIxT of poi- 


^^.„.,. 




Seconds or rpsl. ^^| 


se 
130 

68 
130 

40 
2 

99 
103 

12 


10 

1:111 

::o 

4 


83 
51 
U 

i:i 
4fi 

18 
2:! 

105 


i«o ^^1 

■ 
■ 

1 


iv.'iiiiiiiing buutg sliortur. 


Twenty-fnur hours nflel the operation. ^| 


- 


■ 


Numlwofpal- 


>„....,« 


N™l«rQrput. 

HtlolK.'^ 


— I 


2 
12 
1 

25 


303 
Sti2 

euG 

300 


50 

m 

37 
2400 


■ 

101 ^H 
■ 




RmalJer Begmeiil thui or the larger oannoc be regaitlea as a ^^M 





the larger segments as regards the dcprivatinn of ^^^| 
oxygen. TItis is shown by the greater regularity ^^| 

rule oven more prettily than tloea the one quoted in the text, ^^H 
from the fact that the aegnients survived the operation for a ^^^H 
greater uumber uf d»;9. ^^H 
An Anrella hai-ing a. reKwlar and WBlI-snstaiiied r]irthm of ^^H 
twenty per niiuuto was ditidud as ftlroadj- described in the test. ^^H 
In fiva-minute intervals on aaecessive daja tljQ avemge rates of ^^^H 

Foil! houTB ador the operation. ^^^| 


ReB. (. &g 1. 


Sfg. Bcs. i A. ^B 


100 100 


^^1 


day. ^^1 


8S 1 <]() 1 Gl 1 SS i^^^^^H 


Vfnt-daf. ^^^^^H 


M 1 82 1 62 1 57 ^^^^^^| 


^H 


59 I 45 1 24 1 SO ^^| 


Next day. ^B 


GO 1 49 1 20 1 10 ^^1 


"'"'"'■ H 


43 1 S3 j 18 1 4 ^1 


■ 


:!3 1 32 19 1 Denrl. ^^| 


» J 
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of the rliythin manifested by the sinaller than by 
tbe larger segments in the stale water, and the 
fact is presumably to be accounted for by the con- 
sideration that the ganglia ia the smaller segments 
were more potent than those in the larger. 

With re'^ard, therefore, to the original point 
under consideration, I conclude that, although the 
size of the segments is doubtless one factor in 
determining the relative frequency of contraction, 
there are at least two other factors quite as impor- 
tant, vi/. the relative potency of the lithocyats, and 
the length of time that elapses between performing 
the operation and observing the rhythm. Hence it 
is that in my experience I have found but very few 
examples of Dr. Elmer's rule. 



Effects of Other Foi'Tns of Mutilation tm the Rhythm: 
The next point I have to dwell upon ia one of 
some interest. If the manubrium of Aurelia, or of 
any other covcrcd-eyed Medusa, be suddenly cut off 
at its base, the swimming motions of the umbrella 



Next diiy. 


&g.J. 


1 sci. 1 S.M- 1 


S,.MA. 


33 


1 7 1 Dei.5. 1 





Nest day. 


aa 


1 Deaa. 1 1 






Next day, the tempefntnre anfoctunntelj roao sutlii 
cauae tlie deiilh of the Bitigle Bnrriving seguent, which 
wuuld probaUy Uaie lived far one or iwu d^s louger. 
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immediately become accelerated. This acceleration, 
however, only lasts for a few minutes, when it 
gradually begins to decline, the rate of the rhythm 
becoming slower and slower, uotil finally it comes 
to rest at a rata considerably less than was pre- 
viously manifested by the unmutilated animal. If 
a circular piece be now cut out from the centre of 
the umbrella, the rhythm of the latter again be- 
comes temporarily quickened ; but, as before, gradual 
slowing next supervenea This slowing, however, 
proceeds further than in the last case, so that the 
rate at which the rhythm next becomes stationary 
is even less than before. If, now, another circular 
ring be cut from the central part of the umbrella — 
i.e. if the previously open ring into which this 
organ had been reduced by the former operation be 
somewhat narrowed from within — the same effects 
on the rhythm are again observable; and so on 
with every repetition of the operation, the rate of 
the rhythm always being quickened in the first 
instance, but then gradually slowing down to a 
point somewhat below the rate it manifested before 
the previous operation. It will here suffice to quote 
one experiment among many I have made in this 
connection ^— 



Ad AnreKa manifeHted u rep:nlBr nod snetamed rhjtbm of ... 
Immeiliatel}' after remOTal of macubiriiin], rhf Chm roae to ... 
Rate then gradanUj fell for a quarter of an hour, aad becama 

Circular intsiBioa jaat inoludiu^ avnries caused rhi^tliia to 



After gradaal fall dm 



ir of an bonr, rhjtlm 
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Another circnlar incision carried ronnd midway between the 

former one and the margin cBiiaed rhitlim to rise to ... 31 

Bate again gi-adaallf declined, and in a quarter of an hciar wae 12 

Another oiroular inuiuion woa carried ronnd as oloae t« the 
margin as was oompatibla with leaving the physiological 
continuitj' of all the libhocjsti intact. Bhjlhm rose to 14 

Within a few miootea it fell to 6 

Excepting the cases where the effects of shock 
are apparent, some such series of phenomena aa 
those just recordeil are always sure to ensue when 
a covered-eyed Medusa is mutilated in the way 
described, and this kind of mutilation, besides pro- 
ducing such marked effects on the rate of tlie 
rhythm, also produces an effect in impairing the 
regularity of the rhythm. In some specimens 
the latter effect is more marked than it is in others. 
The following series of observations will serve to 
give a good idea of this effect ; — 

An Aurelia manifested a regular and sustained 
rhythm of 36. Immediately after the removal of 
the manubrium, the rate of rhythm in successive 
minutes was aa follows: 40, 39, 37, 35, 32, 30, 29, 
26, 2i, 18, 14 (40 seconds' pause), 16, 15, 14, 15, 16 
(40 seconds' pause). 22, 20, 19, 15, 16, 17, 14, 13, 13, 
15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 14, 12, 13, 11, 12, 9, 15, 16, 14, 12, 
9, etc., the rhythm now continuing very irregular. 
An hour after the operation, the following were the 
number of contractions given in one-r_iinute inter- 
vals, the observations being taken at intervals of 
ten minutes: 15, 15, 12, 22, 14, etc. 

In this experiment, therefore, as soon as the ac- 
celeration and slo wing-stages had been passed, viz. 
about a quarter of an hour after the operation, a 
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great diaturbajww was observable in regularity of 
the rbythm; for before the removal of the manu- 
brjiim, the Medusa had been swimming for hours 
with perfect regularity. 

Before concluding my da^cription of these experi- 
ments, it may perhaps he aa well to mention one 
other, which was designed to meet a. possible 
objection to the inferences which, as I shall imme- 
diately argue, these experiments seem to sustain. It 
occurred to me as a remote possibility that the 
slowing and irregularity of the rhythm, which are 
observable about a quarter of an hour after the 
operations described, might bo due to the depriva- 
tion of adequate nourishment suffered by the ganglia, 
in consequence of the escape of nutrient matter 
from the cut ends of the nutrient tubes. Accord- 
ingly, instead of cutting off the manubrium, I tried 
the effect of momentarily immersing it in hot water, 
and found that the subsequent disturbances of the 
rhythm were precisely similar to those which result 
from removal of the manubrium. 

Now, to draw any inferences from such meagre 
facts as the above would be hazardous, unless we 
recognize that in so doing our inferences are not 
trustworthy. But, with this recognition, I think 
there will be no harm in briefly stating the deduc- 
tions to which the facts, such as they are, would 
seem to point. 

Physiologists are undecided as to the extent in 
which many apparently automatic actions may not 
really be actions of a reflex kind. Given any 
ganglio-muscular ti5.sue which is rhythmically con- 
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tracting, how are we to know whether the action 
of the ganglia ia truly automatic, or sustained 
from time to time by stimuli proceeding from other 
parts of the organism ? In most cases experiments 
cannot be conducted with reference to this question, 
but in the case of the Medusfe they may be so, and 
it was with the view of throwing light on this 
question that the esperimenta just described were 
made. Now in these experiments the fact is 
sufficiently obvious that mutilations of any part of 
the organism modify the rhythm of the marginal 
ganglia most profoundly. That this modification 
does not proceed from shock, would seem to be 
indicated by the facta that the first effect of the 
mutilation is to quicken the rhythm; that there ia a. 
sort of general proportion to be observed between the 
amount of tissue abstracted and the degree of slowing 
of the rhythm produced; and that the slowing efiects 
continue for so long a tima All these facts seem 
to show that we have here something other than 
mere shock to deal with. 

A strong suspicion, therefore, arises that the cause 
of the slowing of the rhythm which results from 
removing the manubrium, or a part of the general 
contractile tissue of the beU, consists in the destmc- 
tion of some influence of an afferent character which 
had previously emanated from the parts of the 
organism which have been removed, and that 
the normal rhythm before the operation was partly 
due to a continuous reception, on the part of the 
ganglia, of this afferent or stimulating influence. 
In suppoj't of this view are the facts that the first < 
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effect of such an operation aa we are considering is 
greatly to acceloratfl the rhythm, and that this 
acceleration then gradually declines through a period 
of about a quarter of an hour. These facta tend to 
support this view, because, if it is correct, they are 
what we might anticipate. If the manubrium, for 
instance, while in situ is continually supplying a 
gentle stimulus to the marginal ganglia, when it is 
suddenly cut off, the nerve-tracts through which 
this stimulating influence had previously been con- 
veyed must be cut through ; and as it is well known 
how irritable nerve-fibres are at their points of 
section, it is to be expected that the irritation caused 
by cutting these nerve-tracts, and probably also by 
the action of the aea-water on their cut extremities, 
would cause them to stimulate the ganglia more 
powerfully than they did before their mutilation. 
And here I may state that on several occasions, 
with vigorous specimens, I have observed a sudden 
removal of the manubrium to be followed, not 
merely with a quickening of the rhythm on the 
part of the bell, but with a violent and long-sustained 
spasm. 

Again, as regards the other fact before ns, it is 
obvious that as soon as the cut extremities of the 
nerves begin to die down, and so gradually to lose 
their irritability, the effect on the rhythm would be 
just what we observe it to be, viz. a gradual slowing 
till the rate Jails considerably below that which was 
exhibited by the unmutilated animal. And even 
the vn'egidarity which is at this stage so frequently 
observable is, 1 think, what we should expect to 
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fiad if thia view as to the essentially reflex character 
of the natural rhythm is the true one. 

If this view is the true one, the question nest 
arises as to the nature of the process which goes on 
in the excitable tissues, and which afterwards acta 
as a stimulus on the ganglionic tissues. Thia 
question, however, I am quite unable to answer. 
Whether the process is one of oxygenation, of 
chemical changes exerted by the sea-water, or a 
process of any other kind, further experiments may 
be able to show; but meanwhile I have no sugges- 
tion to offer. 



Effects of lessening the Amount of Twmie adhering 
to a Single- Qanglion. 

The above experiments led me to try the effects 
of cutting out a single lithocyst of Aurelia, and, 
after the rhythm of the detached segment had 
become regular, progressively paring down the 
contractile tissues around the ganglion. I found that 
this process had no very marked effect on the 
rhythm, until the paring reached within an inch or 
two of the ganglion: then, however, the efFect 
began to show itself, and with every successive 
paring it became more marked. This effect con- 
sisted in slowing the rate of the rhythm, but more 
especially in giving rise to prolonged pauses: indeed, 
if only a very little contractile tissue was left 
adhering to the ganglion, the pauses often became 
immensely prolonged, so that one might almost 
suppose the ganglion to liave entirely ceased die- 
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charging. But if a stimulus of any kind were then 
applied, the rhythmic discharges at once recom- 
menced. These generally continued for some little 
time at a slower rate than that which they had 
manifested before they were affected by the pairing 
down of the contractile tissue. 



Ejects of Tempemture on the Rhythm. 

The effects of temperature on the rhythm of 
Meduste are very decided. For instance, a specimen 
of Sarsia which in successive minutes gave the 
following number of pulsations, 16, 26, 0, 0, 26, 
gave sixty pulsations during the next minute, while 
a spirit-lamp was held under the water in which 
the Medusa was swimming. If hot water be added 
to that in which Sarsia are contained until the 
whole is about milk-warm, their swimming motions 
become frantic. If the same experiment be per- 
formed after the margins of the Sarsise have been 
removed, the paralyzed bells remain quite passive, 
while the severed mai^ins exliibit the frantic 
motions just alluded to. 

In the case of Aurelia aurita, the characteristic 
effects of temperature on iliythm may be better 
studied than in that of Sai-aia, from the fact that 
the natural mictions are more rhythmical and 
sustained in the former than in the latter genus. 
I have, therefore, in this connection made more 
observations on Aurelia than on Sarsia. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a typical experiment. 

A small and active specimen of Aurelia contracted 
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with tlie greatest regularity 33 times per minute in 
water kept at 34"; but on transference to water 
kept at 49°, the contractions always became irregular, 
in respect (a) of not having a perfectly constant 
rhythm, and (6) of exhibiting frequent pauses, which 
was never the case in cokler water. The rate of 
rhythm in the warmer water varied from 37 to 49 ; 
and as in these observations no allowance was 
made for the occurrence of the pauses, the actual 
rate of rhythm during the swimming motions was 
about 60 per minute. The following are some 
sample observations in the case of this specimen :— 
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This rate continued quite regularly for a quarter 
of an hour, when the observation terminated. 

It might naturally be supposed that when the 
alterations of temperature between 3-t° and 49° 
produce such marked eSects on the rhythm, still 
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greater alterations would be attended with still 
greater effects. Such, however, is not the case. 
Water at 70° or 80°, for instance, has the effect of 
permanently diminishing the rate of the rhythm, 
after having temporarily raised it for a few seconds. 
The following experiment will serve to canvey a 
just estimation of these facts. 

An Aurelia whose ihythm in water at 40° was 
very regular at eighteen per minute, was suddenly 
transferred to water at SO". In the immediately 
succeeding minutes the rhythm was 22, 20, 14. The 
latter rate continued for nearly half an hour, when 
the ohservation terminated. 

The effect of very warm water, therefore, is to slow 
the rhythm, as well, I may add, as to enfeeble the 
vigour of the contractions. The case of Medusje 
thus differs, in the former respect, from that, of the 
heart; and I think the reason of the difference is 
to be found in the following considerations. Even 
slight elevations of temperature are quickly fatal 
to the Meduare, so it becomes presumable that con- 
siderable elevations act very destructively on the 
neuro -muscular tissues of those animals. This de- 
structive effect of high temperatures may, therefore, 
very probably countei'act the stimulating effect which 
such temperatures would otherwise exert on the 
natural rhythm, and hence a point would somewhere 
be reached at which the destructive effect would so 
I'ar overcome the stimulating effect as to slow the 
rhythm. That this is probably the tnie, as it cer- 
tainly is the only explanation to be rendered, will, 
I think, be conceded when I further state that if 
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an Aurclia be loft for some little time in water at 
80°, and then again transferred to water at 30° or 
40°, its original rate of rhythm at the latter tem- 
perature does not again return, Lut the rhythm 
remains permanently slowed. And, in favour of 
the explanation just offered, it may be further 
pointed out that the first edeet of sudden immer- 
sion in heated water is to quicken the rhythm, it 
not being for a few seconds, or for even a minute 
or two after the immersion, that the rhythm be- 
comes slowed. Lastly, the slowing takes place 
gradually ; and this is what we should expect if, 
as is probable, the destructive effect takes somewhat 
more time to become fully developed than does the 
stimulating effect. 

Before leaving the subject of temperature in 
relation to rhythm, I must say a few words on the 
effects of cold. The following may be regarded as 
typical experiments. 

An Aurelia presenting a regular rhythm of 
twenty per minute in water at 45° was placed in 
water at 19°. Soon after the transference the 
rhythm began to slow, and the strength of the 
contractions to diminish. Both these phenomena 
rapidly became more and more pronounced, till the 
rhythm fell to ten per minute (still quite regular), 
and the contractions ceased to penetrate the muscular 
tissue further than an inch or so from the marginal 
ganglia. Shortly after this stage pauses became 
frequent, but mechanical or other irritation always 
originated a fresh swimming bout. Next, only one 
very feeble contraction was given at long and 
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irregular intervals, a contraction so fucble that it 
was restricted to the immediate vicinity of tlie 
lithoeyst in which it originated. Soon after thJa 
stage irritabitity towards all kinds of stimuli entirely 
ceased, including even strong spirit dropped on the 
under surface of the animal when taken momentarily 
out of the water. Ail these stages thus described 
were passed through rapidly, the whole series occu- 
pying rather less than five minutes. On now leav- 
ing the specimen for ten minutes and then restoring 
it to its original water at 45°, all the above-men- 
tioned stages were passed through in reverse order. 
The first fuint marginal contraction was confined to 
the immediate vicinity of tlie prepotent lithoeyst, 
and all aubaecjuent contractions continued to be so 
for the next three minules. Rhythm very slow. 
Contractions now began to penetrate round the 
margin, and in eight minutes from the restoration 
had gone all the way round, the rate of their 
rhythm meanwhile increasing. In two minutes 
more all the nrabrella was contracting at the rate 
of fifteen per minute. 

In another specimen, subjected to the same con- 
ditions, the rate of recovery was even more rapid, 
occupying only two minutes altogether ; but in 
every case the process of recovery is a gradual one, 
and differs only in tlie time it occupies in passing 
through tlie various stages. 

Effeels of Freezivg Mediisa. 
In conclusion, I will describe some rather interest- 
ing experiments that consisted in freezing some 
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speeii&eiis of AnreJia into a solid blcck of 
coQiBe, as se&-wal«r had to be emploved, the cold 
Inquired was very eonsideraUe ; but I succeeded id 
tumii^ oat tlie Medoste eaca^ on all sides in a 
conttDuoos block of sea- water. By now iminersing 
this block in warm water, I was able to release the 
contained Bpecimena, which then presented a very 
estraondinaiy appearance. .The thick and massive 
gelatinous belJ of a Medusa is. as every one knows, 
chiefly composed of sea-water, which everywhere 
enters very intimately into the structure of the 
tissaa Now, all this sea-water was, of course. 



ice. Of ^K 
tW mill ' 



frozen in sUu, so that the animals ^ 



I every- 



where and in all directions pierced through by an 
innumerable multitude of ice-crystals, which formed 
a very beautiful meshwork, pervading the whole 
substance of their transparent tissues. 

These experiments were made in order to ascertain 
whether the Medusae, after having been thus com- 
pletely frozen, would siu^ive on being again thawed 
out, and, if so, whether the freezing process would 
exert any permanent influence on the rate of their 
rhythm. Now in all the cases the Medusra, after 
having been thawed out, presented a ragged ap- 
pearance, which was due to the disintegrating 
effect exerted by the ice-crystals while forming in 
the tissues; yet notwithstanding this mechanical 
injury superimposed on the physiological effects of 
such extreme cold, all the Medusra recovered on 
being restored to sea-water of the normal torn 
perature. The time occupied by the process of 
recovery varied in different individuals from a few 
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minutes to half an hour or more, and it was observ- 
able that those specimens which recovered soonest 
had the rate of tlieii' rhythm least affected by the 
freezing. In no case, however, that I observed did 
the rate of the rhythm after the freezing return 
fully to that which_had been manifested befure the 
freezing. 

EJfcda of Certain Gases on the Rhythm. 

Oxygen. — I will now conclude my remarks on 
rhythm by very briefly describing the effects of 
certain gases. Oxygen forced under pressure into 
sea- water containing Sarsise has the effect of greatly 
accelerating the rate of their rhythm. The follow- 
ing observation on a single specimen will serve to 
render this apparent. 

Number of pulsations given by Sarsia in succes- 
sive five -minute intervals. 



Inoiygpnatedaea-ivntpr . . . SOO 

]u ordinary sea-water . . . 268, 350, 130 

It will be seen from this observation that the 
acceleration of the rhythm due to the oxygenation 
was most marked; indeed, the pulsations followed 
one another so rapid!)" that it was no easy matter 
to count them. It must also he stated that while 
the animal was under the influence of oxygen, the 
diration of the natural pauses between the swim- 
ming bouts was greatly curtailed, the swimming 
motions, in fact, being almost quite continuous 
throughout the five minutes that the IMedusa was 
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oxpoaed to such iufluence. Lastly, it will be ob- 
sarvod from the above table that the unnatural 
amount of activity displayed by the organism while 
in the oxygenated water entailed on it a consider- 
able degree of exhaustion, as shown by the fact 
that even a quarter of an hour after its restoration 
to normal water its original degree of energy had 
not quite returned. 

Carbonic aidd. — As might be expected, this gas 
has the opposite effects to those of oxygen. It is 
therefore needless to say more about this a^ent, 
except that if administered in large doses it destroys 
both spontaneity and irritability. Nevertheless, if 
its action is not allowed to last too long, the Meduste 
will fully recover on being again restored to normal 
sea-water. 

Nitrous oxide. — This gas at first accelerates the 
motions of Sarsia, but eventually retards them. 
I omitted, however, to push the experiment to the 
stage of complete anaesthesia, which would doubt- 
less have supervened had the pressure of the gas 
been sufficientlj- groat. 

Deficient aeration.— It may novr be stated that 
the Medu.sse are exceedingly sensitive to such slight 
carbonization of the water in which they are con- 
tained as results from their being condned in a 
limited body of it for a few hours. Tbe rhythm 
becomes slowed and the contractions feeble, while 
the pauses between the swimming bouts become 
more frequent and prolonged. If the water is not 
changed, all these symptoms become more marked, 
and, in addition, the rhythm becomes very irregular. 
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Eventually the swimming motions entirely cease ; 
but almost immediately after the animals are 
restored to normal sea-water, they recover them- 
selves completely, the rate and regularity of their 
rhythm being then quite natural. The suddenness 
with which this return to the normal state of 
thinors is effected cannot but strike the observer as 
very remarkable, and I may mention that it takes 
place with equal suddenness at whatever stage in 
the above-described process of asphyxiation the 
transference to normal sea-water is accomplished. 
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If the umbrella of Aurelia aurita has been pura- 
lyzed by the removal of its lithocyats, and if it is 
then subjected to faradaic stimulation of mimmal 
intensity, the response which it gives is not tetanic, 
but rhythmic. The rate of this artificial rhythm 
varies in different specimens, but the limits of 
variation are always within those which are ob- 
served by the natural rhythm of different specimens. 
The artilicial rhythm is not in every case strictly 
regular ; but by carefully adjusting the strength of 
the current, and by shifting the electrodes from one 
part of the tiaaue to another until the most appro- 
priate part ia ascertained, the artificial rhythm 
admits in most eases of being rendered tolerably 
regular, and in many cases as strictly re^lar as ia 
the natural rhythm of the animal. To show this, 
I append a tracing of the artificial rhythm (Fig. 
25), which may be taken aa a fair sample of the 
most perfect regularity that can be obtained by 
minimal faradaic stimulation.* 

.jrit trj,c"n^s I obtained hj the 
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Tliia artificial rhythm may be obtained with a 
portion of irritable tissue of any size, and whether 
a large or small piece of the tissue cuiployed be 
included between the electroiloa. 

As the fact of this woudeifiiUy rhythmic response 
to faradaic irritation was quite unexpected bj me, 
and as it seemed to be a fact of great significance, 
I was led to investigate it in aa many of its bearings 
aa time permitted. First, I tried the effect on the 
rhythm of progressively intensifying the strength 
of the faradaic current. I found that with each 
increment of the current the rate of the rhythm 
was increased, and this up to the point at which 
the rhythm began to pass into tetanus due to sum- 
mation of the successive contractions. But between 
the slowest rhythm obtainable by minimal stimula- 
tion and the most rapid rhythm obtainable before 
the appearance of tetanus, there were numerous 
degrees of rate to be observed. I here append 
another tracing, to show the effi:ct on the rate of 
the rhythm of alterations in the strength of the 
current (Fig. 20). 

It will also bo observed from this tracing that, in 
consequence of the current having been strengthened 
slightly beyond the limit within which strictly 
rhythmic response was attainable, the curves in the 
middle part of the tracing, where the current was 
strengthened, are slightly iiTegular. This iiregu- 
larity is, of course, due to the iirst appearance of 
tumultuous tetanus. If the faradaic stimulation 
had in this case been progressively made still 
stronger, the irregularity would have become still 
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more pronounceil up to a ceitain point, wlien it 
would gradually have begun to pass into more 

persiatunt tetanus. But aa in this case, instead of 
strengthening the current still further, I again 
weakened it to its original intensity, the rhythm 
immediately returned to its original rate and regu- 
larity. 

Such being the facts, the question arises as to 
their interpretation. At first I was naturally in- 
clined to suppose that the artificial rhythm was 
due to a periodic variation in the strength of the 
stimulus, caused by some alight breach of contact 
between the terminals and the tissue on each con- 
traction of the latter. This supposition, of course, 
would divest the phenomena in question of all 
physiological meaning, and I therefore took pains 
in the first instance to exclude it. This I did in 
two ways : first, by observing that in many cases 
(and especially in Cyamea capillata) the rate of the 
rhythm is so slow that the contractions do not 
follow one another till a considerable interval of 
total relaxation has intervened; and second, by 
placing the terminals close together, so as to include 
only a small piece of tissue between, and then 
firmly pinning the tissue all round the electrodes to 
a piece of wood placed beneath the Medusa. In 
this way the small portion of tissue which served 
as the seat of stimulation was itself prevented from 
moving, and therefore the rhythmic motions which 
the rest of the Medusa presented cannot have been 
due to any variations in the qiiality of the contact 
between the electi'odea and this stationary scat of 
stimulation. 
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Any such merely mechanical source of fallacy 
being thus, I think, excluded, we are compelled to 
rogard the facts of artificial rhythm as of a purely 
physiological kind. The question, therefore, as to 
the explanation of those facta becomes one of the 
highest interest, and the hypothesis which I have 
framed to answer it is as follows. Every time the 
tissue contracts it must aa a consequence suffer a 
certain amount of exhaustion, and therefore must 
become slightly less sensitive to stimulation than 
it waa before. After a time, however, the ex- 
haustion will pass away, and the original degree 
of sensitiveness will thereupon return. Now, the 
intensity of faradaic stimulation which is alone 
capable of producing rhythmic response, is either 
minimal or hut slightly more than minimal in 
relation to the sensitiveness of the tissue when 
fresh; consequently, when this sensitiveness ia 
somewhat lowered by temporary exhaustion, the 
intensity of the stimulation becomes somewhat less 
than minimal in relation to this lower degree of 
sensitiveness. The tissue, therefore, fails to perceive 
the presence of the stimulus, and consequently fails 
to respond. But so soon as the exhaustion is com- 
pletely recovered from, so soon will the tissue again 
perceive the presence of the stimulus ; it will there- 
fore again respond, again become temporarily ex- 
hausted, again fail to perceive the presence of the 
stimulus, and again become temporarily quiescent. 
Now it is obvious that if this process occurs once, 
it may occur an indefinite number of times ; and 
as the conditions of nutrition, as well aa those of 
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atimulatinn, remain constant, it h manifust that the | 
responses may tliua become periodic. 

In order to test the truth of this hypothes 
J made the following experiments. Having first j 
noted the rate of the rhythm under faradaic stimu- 
lation of minimal intensity, without shifting the I 
electrodes or altering the intensity of the current, I I 
discarded the faradaic stimulation, and substituted I 
for it single induction shocks thrown in with a key. j 
I found, as I had hoped, that the maximum num- 
ber of these single shocks which I could thus throw ( 
in in a given time so as to procure a response to 
every shock, corresponded with the number of con- 
tractions wliich the tissue had previously given I 
during a similar interval of time when under the ] 
influence of the faradaic current of similar intensity. J 
To make this quite clear, I shall describe the whole I 
course of one such experiment. The deganglionated J 
tissue under the influence of minimal faradaic stimu- 
lation manifested a perfectly regular rhythm of 
thirty contractions per minute, or one contraction 
in every two seconds. While the position of the 
platinum electrodes and the intensity of the current 
lemained unchanged, single induction shocks were 
now administered with a key at any intervals which , 
might be desired. It was found that if these single . 
induction stimuli were administered at regular 
intervals of two seconds or more, the tissue re- 
sponded to every stimulus; while if the stimuli 
were thrown in more i-apidly than this, the tissue 
did not respond to every stimulus, but only to those 
that were separated from one another by an interval 
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of at least two seconds' duration. Tfius, for in- 
stance, if the shocks were thrown in at the rate of 
one a second, the tissue only, but always, responded 
to every alternate shock. And similarly, as just 
stated, if any number of shocks were thrown in, 
the tissue only responded once in every two seconds. 
Now, as this rate of response precisely coincided 
with the rate of rhythm previously shown by the 
same tissue under the influence of faradaic stimula- 
tion of the same intensity, the experiment tended to 
verify the hypothesis which it was designed to test. 
I may give one other experiment having the 
same object and tendency. Employing single 
induction shocks of sligbtly more than minimal 
intensity, and throwing them in at twice the rate 
that was required to produce a strong response to 
every shock, I found that midway between every 
two strong responses there was a weak response. 
Iq other words, a stimulus of uniform intensity gives 
rise alternately to a strong and to a weak contrac- 
tion, as shown in the appended tracing (Fig. 27). 
It will be observed that in this tracing each large 
curve represents the whole time occupied by the 
strong contraction, the latter beginning at the 
highest point of the curve on the left-hand aide in 
each case. The effect of the weak contraction is 
that of momentarily interrupting the even sweep 
of diastole after the strong contraction, and there- 
fore the result on the tracing is a slight depression 
in the otherwise even curve of ascent. Lest any 
doubt should arise from the smallnesa of the curves 
representing the weak contractions that the former 
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are in aome way accidental, I may draw attention 
to the fact that the period of latent stimulation ia 
the same in the case of all the curves. To render 
this apparent, I have placed crosses lielow the 
smaller curves, which show in each ca-se the exact 
point where the depressing etl'ect of these smaller 
curves on the ascending sweeps of the larger curves 
first become apparent — i.e. the point at which the 
feeble contraction begins. Now, what I wish to be 
gathered from thti whole tracing ia this. If the 
strength of the induction shocks had been much 
greater than it was, all the contractions would have 
become strong contractions, and tetanus would have 
been the result. But, as the strength of the in- 
duction shocks was only slightly more than minimal, 
the exhaustion consequent on every strong con- 
traction so far diminished the irritability of the 
tissue that when, during the process of relaxation, 
another shock of the same intensify was thrown in, 
the stimulus was only strong enough, in relation to 
the dimini.shed irritability of the partly recovered 
tissue, to cause a feeble contraction. And these 
facts tend still further to substantiate the hypothesis 
whereby I have sought to expUin the plienomena 
of artiticial rhythm. 

Now, I think that the strictly rhythmic action 
of the paralyzed swimming-bell of AureUa in 
answer to constant stimulation is a fact of the 
highest significance; for here we have a tissue 
wholly, or almost wholly, deprived of its centres 
of spontaneity, yet pulsating as rhythmically in 
answer to artificial stimulation as it previously did 
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in answer to gangliunic stimulation* Does not 
this tend to show that for the production of tlic 
natural rhythm the presence of the ganglionic 
element is non-essential; that if we merely suppose 
the fonetidn of this clement to be that of supplying 
a constant stimulus of a low intensity, without in 
addition supposing the presence of any special 
resistance- mechanism to regulate the discharges, 
the periodic sequence of systole and diastole would 
assuredly result ; and, therefore, that the rhythmical 
character of the natural swimming motions is 
dependent, not on the peculiar relations of the 
ganglionic, but on the primary qualities of the 
eonti-actlle tissue ? Or, if we do not go so far as 
this (and, as I may parontlictically observe, I am 
not myself inclined to go so far), must we not at 
least conclude that the natural rhythm of these 
tissues is not exclusively due to any mechanism 
whereby the discharges of the ganglia are inter- 
rupted at regular intervals; but that whether these 
discharges are supposed to be interrupted or 
continuous, the natural rhythm is probably in a 
large measure duo to the same cause as the 
artificial rhythm, viz. in accordance with our 
previous hypothesis, to the alternate exhaustion 
and recovery of tbe excitable tissues ! This much, 
at least, must be allowed even by the most cautious 

' It will not lie forgotten that there are a mnltitnde oF 
giinglion-eolls distribnted tbronghout the contractile ti Ban ea of the 
MedDBio ; but foraetiiach as tlieae axe compnratiTely rarely 
iDBtrnmental in originating Btimalation, I thiob it ia probable 
that artifluial atimnlation auta direotljr on the contiaolile tian 
and not through the medium of these aoattei'od cells. 
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of critics, viz. tliat if, as current views respecting 
the theory of rhythm would Buppoae, it ia ex- 
clusively the ganglionic element which in the 
uniQutilated Aurelia causes tho rhythm of the 
swimming motions by intermittent stimulation, 
surely it becomes a most unexpected and unaceount- 
ablo fact, that after the removal of this element the 
contractile tissues should still persist in their 
display of rhythm under the influence of constant 
stimulation. At any rate no one, I think, will 
dispute that the facts which I have adduced justify 
U3 in reconsidering the whole theory of rhythm as 
due to ganglia. 

As I have already said, I am not inclined tu 
deny that there is probably some truth in the 
current theory of rhythm as due to ganglia; 1 
merely wish to point out distinctly that this theory 
is inadequate, and that in order to cover all thu 
facts it will require to be supplemented by the 
theory which I now propose. The cuireut theory 
of rhythm as due to ganglia attributes the whole 
of the effect to the ganglionic element, and thus 
fails to meet the fact of a rhythm which is artifi- 
cially produced after the ganglionic element has 
been removed. It also fails to meet a number of 
other facts of the first importance ; for it is be- 
yond all doubt that rhythmic action of the strictest 
kind occurs in an innumerable multitude of cases 
whore it ia quite impossible to suppose anything 
resembling ganglia to be present. Not to mention 
such cases as the Snail's heart, where the most 
careful scrutiny has failed to detect the least ves- 
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tige of ganglia, but to descend at once to the ' 
lowest forms of animal and vegetable life, rhythmic 
action may here be said to be tbe rule rather than 
the exception. The beautifully regular motions 
observable in some Algfe, Diatoraacea;, and Ocilla- 
toriie, in countless numbera of Infusoi'ia. Anthero- 
zoids, and Spermatozoa, in ciliary action, and even 
in the petioles of Hedyaarum gyrano, are all in- 
stances (to which many others might be added) of 
rhythmical action where the presence of ganglia 
is out of the question. Again, in a general way, . 
is it not just as we recede from these primitive [ 
forms of contractile tissue that we find rhythmic I 
action to become leas usual 1 And, if this is bo, 
may it not be tbat those contractile tissuea which i 
in the higher animals manifest rhythmic action are I 
the contractile tissues which have longest retained \ 
their primitive endowment of rhythmicality ? To ' 
my mind it seems hard to decide in what respect i 
the beating of a Snail's heart differs fi-om that of j 
the pulsatile vesicles of the Infusoria; and I do J 
not think it would be much easier to decide in what 
essential respect it differs from the beating of the 
Mammalian heart. The mere fact that the presence 
of gangha can be proved in the one case and not 
in the other, seems to me scarcely to justify the 
conclusion that the rhythm is in the one case 
wholly dependent, and in the other as whoDy in- 
dependent, of the ganglia. At any rate, this fact, 
if it is a fact, is not of so self-evident a character 
as to recommend to ua the current theory of gang- 
lionic action on A p^non grounds. 
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Coming, then, to experimental tests, we have 
already seen that in the deganglirmated swimming 
oi^an of Aurelia aurita, rhythmic I'esponse is yielded 
to constant faradaic stimulation of low intensity. 
The next question, therefore, which presents} itself 
in relation to our subject is as to whether other 
modes of constant stimulation elicit a similar re- 
sponse. Now, in a general way, I may say that 
such is the case, although I have chosen faradaic 
stimulation for special mention, because, in the first 
place, its effect in producing rhythmic action is the 
most certain and precise; and, in the next place, 
the effects of administering instantaneous shocks 
at given intei-vals admit of being compared with 
the effects of constant faradaic stimulation better 
than with any other kind of constant stimulation. 
Nevertheless, as just stated, other modes of con- 
stant stimulation certainly have a more or less 
marked effect in producing rhythmic response. The 
constant current, duiing the whole time of its 
passage, frequently haa this effect in the case of 
the paralyzed nectocalyx of Sarsia ; and dilute spii-it, 
or other irritant, wlien dropped on the paralyzed 
swimming organ of Aurelia aurita, often gives rise 
to a whole series of rhythmical pulsations, the sys- 
toles and diastoles following one another at about 
the same rate as is observable in the normal swim- 
ming motions of the unmutilated animal 

From this it will be seen that, both in the case 
of mechanical and of chemical stimulation, the same 
tendency to the production of rhythmic response 
on the part of the paralyzed tissues of Aurelia may 
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be observed as in the case of electrical stimulation. 
The principal differences consist in the rhythm 
being much less sustained in the former than in 
the latter case. But, by esperimenting on other 
species of Medusie, I have been able to obtain, 
in response to mechanical and chemical stimula- 
tion, artificial rhythm of a much more sustained 
character than that which, under such modes of 
stimulation, occurs in Aurelia, I have no explana- 
tion to offer why it is that some species, or some 
tissues, present so much more readiness to manifest 
sustained rhythm under certain modes of stimula- 
tion, and less readiness to manifest it under other 
modes, than do other species or tissues. Probably 
these differences depend on some peculiarities in 
the irritability of the tissues which it is hopeless 
to ascertain; but, in any case, the facts remain, 
that while Aurelia, CyanEea, and the covered-eyed 
MeduBEe generally are the best species for obtaining 
artificial rhythm under the influence of faradaic 
stimulation, some of the naked-eyed Medusae are 
the beat species for obtaining it under the influence 
of the constant current, and also under that of 
mechanical and chemical stimulation. I have 
already spoken of this eflcct of the constant cur- 
rent in the case of Sarsia; I shall now proceed 
to describe the effects of mechanical and chemical 
stimulation on the same specie.i. 

It is but rarely that artificial rhythm can be pro- 
duced in the paralyzed nectoealyx of Sarsia by 
means of mechanical stimulation, but in the case 
of the manubrium, a very decided, peculiar, and 
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persi.rtent rhythm ailmits of being produced by 
tliia means. la this particular species, tlie manu- 
brium never exhibits any spontaneous motion after 
the ganglia of the nectocalyx have been removed. 
But if it be nipped with the forceps, or otherwise 
irritated, it contracts strongly and suddenly ; it 
then very slowly and gradually relaxes until it has 
regained its original length. After a considerable 
interval, and without the application of any addi- 
tional stimulns, it gives another single, sudden, 
though alight contraction, to be again followed by 
gradual relaxation and a prolonged interval of 
repose, which ia followed in turn by another con- 
traction, and so on. These sudden and well-marked 
contractions occur at intervals of many seconds, 
and show a decided tendency to rhythmic periodi- 
city, though the rhythm ia not alwaya perfectly 
exact. This iutenaely slow rhythm, as the result 
of injury, may continue for a long time, particu- 
larly if the injui-y has been of a severe character. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the mecha- 
nical (or other) injury in this case acts aa a source 
of constant irritation ; so that here again we have 
evidence of ibythmic action independent of ganglia, 
and caused by the alternate exhaustion and re- 
(.■overy of contractile tissues.* 

• Wb may pratty aafely conclnde that gmigliB are nltogetlier 
absent in the manubriuoi of Sarsia, not only because Scliultz 
has failed to detect them in this or^n microscopically, bnt also 
lioeanse ot the complete absence i)f spontaneity which it mani- 
fests. I may hers mention that tbia case of Che mannbriom of 
Sania ia precisely analogona ta another which I bare obtwrred in 
B iridely differant tisane, namely, the toDgne of the frog. Here, 
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With regard to artificial rhythm caused by 
chemical atinmli, by far the most conspictious 
instance that I have observed is that of the para- 
lyzed nectiOcalyx of Sarsia. This cousista in a 
highly peculiar motion of a flurried, shivering 
character, which ia manifested by this organ when 
its marginal ganglia have been removed and it is 
exposed to the influence of faintly acidulated wat«r. 
Now, when read in the light of the foregoing facts, 
there can be no doubt that the present one falls 
into its place very satisfactorily : it is an additional 
and very valuable instance of the display of arti- 
ficial rhythm under the influence of a constant 
stimulus of low intensitj' ; for the shivering 
motions of the mutilated nectocalys under these 
circumstances are most unmistakably of a rhythmic 
nature. Viewed from a little distance, indeed, these 
motions are not distinguishable from the natural 
swimming motions of the unmutilated animal, 
except that, not being of quite such a powerful 
character, they are not so effective for locomotion. 
Viewed more closely, however, it niay frequently b 
seen that the whole bell does not contract simul- 
taneously, but that, as it were, clouds of contraction 
pass now over one part and now over another. 
Still, whether the contractions are partial or uni- 
versal, they are more or less rhythmical. Aa this 
was the only case that had ever been observed of 
too, the proaenoB of gBnglion-cells baa never been abaerved 
Bcopically, though Bpeciallj BonRht for bj Dr. Klein and others. 
Yet, nudor the inflnencH of mecliauical aud other modBB of Btimn- 
latioD, I find that 1 am aUle to make the eicisod organ pulsate aa 
rhythmitall)' as a heart. 
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rhythm as due to a constant chemical stinmlus, 
I studied it with much care, and shall now give 
a full description of what appears to me an im- 
portant body of phyaiologicat facts. 

Ten to twenty drops of acetic acid having been 
added to one thousand cubic centimetres of sea- 
water, and the paralyzed bell of Sarsia having been 
placed in the mixture, an interval of about half a 
minute will elapse before any movement begins. 
Sooner or later, liowever, the artificial rhythm is 
sure to be induced, and it will then continue for 
a variable time — occasionally aa long as an hour, 
and generally for a considerable number of minutes. 
After it ceases it may often be made to recommence, 
either by adding a few more drops of acid to the 
sea-water, or by supplying an additional stimulus 
to the bell by nipping it with the forceps. Even- 
tually, however, all movement ceases, owing to the 
destruction of irritability by the action of the acid. 
By this time the whole inner surface of the bell has 
become strongly opalescent, owing to the destruc- 
tive influence of the acid on the epithelial cells 
which overspread the irritable tissues. The latter 
fact is worth men'.ioning, because in no case does 
the artificial rhythm set in until this opalescence 
has begun to show itself; and as this opalescence 
is but an optical expression of the damage which 
the epithelial coat la undergoing, the explanation of 
the time which elapses after the first immersion 
of the bell in the acidulated water and the com- 
mencement of the ai'titicial rhythm no doubt is, 
that during this time the acid has not obtained 
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sufficient access to the excitable tissues to serve as 
an adequate stimulus. 

During the soaking stage of the experiment — i-e. 
before the artificial rliythm begins — the excitability 
of the tissues may be observed progi'essively and 
abnormally to increase ; for soon after the soaking 
stage begins, in response to a single nip with the 
forceps the bell may give two or three locomotor 
contractions, instead of a single one, as is invariahly 
the case with a paralyzed bell of Sarsia in normal 
water. Later on during the soaking stage, four or 
five successive contractions may be yielded in 
response to a single mechanical stimulus, and shortly 
after this a whole bout of rhythmic contractions 
may be started by the same means. Indeed, in 
some cases the artificial rhythm in acidulated water 
requires such a single additional stimulus for its 
inauguration, the shivering movements failing to 
begin spontaneously, but beginning immediately 
upon the application of the additional stimulus. 
Similarly, after the shivering movements have 
ceased, a fresh bout may very often be started by 
again giving the motionless nectocalyx a single 
stimulation. The interpretation of these facts 
woidd seem to be that the general irritability of 
the excitable tissues is exalted by the universal and 
constant stimulus supplied by the acid to an extent 
that is just bordering on that which gives rise to 
rhythmic movement, so that when the violent con- 
traction is given in response to the mechanical 
stimulus, the disturbance serves to start the rhythmic 
movement. 
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If a paralyzed nectocalyx, while manifesting its 
artificial rhythm in acidulated sea-water, be aud- 
deuly transferred to normal sea-water, the move- 
ments do not cease immediately, but continue fur 
a considerable time. This fact can easily be ex- 
plained by the veiy probable, and indeed almost 
necessary, supposition that it takes some time after 
the transference to the normal ssa-water for the 
acid to be washed out from contact with the ex- 
citable tissues. Sooner or later, however, as we 
should expect, in the normal sea- water the rhythmic 
movements entirely cease, and the bell becomes 
quiescent, with a normal irritability as regards 
single atimulL If it be now again transf'ei'red to 
the acidulated water, after a short interval the 
rhythmic movements will again commence, and so 
on during several repetitions of this experiment, 
until the irritability of the tissues has finally 
become destroyed by the influence of the acid. 

Other chemical irritants which I have tned pro- 
duce substantially similar ed'ects on the paralyzed 
bell of Saraia, I shall, therefore, only wait to 
describe the influence of one of these initants, the 
action of which in some respects difiei's from that 
of acids, and which I have found to be one of the 
moat unfailing in its power to produce the rhythmic 
movements in question. This irritant is glycerine, 
aud in order to produce its full efl'ect it requires to 
be added to the sea-water in about the proportion 
of five per cent. The manifestation of artificial 
rhythm in solutions of this kind is quite unfailing. 
It begins after an exposure of from filleen to thirty 
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Beconds, and continues for a variable number of 
seconds. It generally begins with powerful con- 
tractions, of a less shivering character than those 
which are produced by acids, and therefore still 
more closely resembling the normal swimming 
motions of the unmiitifated animal. Sometimes, 
however, the first manifestation of the artificial 
rhythm is in the form of a few gentle rhythmic 
contractions, to be followed by a few seconds of 
quiescence, and then by the commencement of the 
sustained bout of strong contractions. In either 
case, when the bout of strong contractions seta in, 
the rate of the rhythm becomes progressively and 
rapidly increased, until it runs up into incipient 
tetanus. The rate of the rhythm still quickening, 
the tetanus rapidly becomes more and more pro- 
nounced, till at last the bell becomes quiescent in 
tonic spasm.* 

If the bell is still left in the glycerine solution 
nothing further happens; the tissues die in this 
condition of strong systole. But if the bell be 
transferred to normal sea-water immediately after, 
or, still better, slightly before the tonic spasm has 
become complete, an interesting series of pheno- 
mena is presented. The spasm persists for a long 

" SometimoH, howevpr. the order of events ia ellglitly different, 
the advent ot the Bpasm being more sudden, and followed hy a 
mitigiatkiQ of its Bcveritj, the bell then exhibiting what ia moi-e 
nnially the first phase of the series, namely, tlie occnrrence of 
tha locomotor.like eontractions. OcoaeioUBlly, also, rhftbmioBl 
Bhivering coiitractiona uiay he seen Bnperitnposed on tha geueml 
u^tion, either in a port or over the whole of tha oon- 
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time after the transference withont undergoing any 
change, the length of this time depending on the 
stage in the severity and" the spasm at which the 
transference is made. After tljis time is passed, 
the spasra becomes less pronounced than it was at 
the moment of transference, and a reversion takes 
place to the rhythmic contractions. The spasm 
may next pass oflf entirely, leaving only the rhythmic 
contractions behind. Eventually these too fade 
away into quiescence, but it is remarkable that 
they leave behind them a much more persistent 
exaltation of irritability than is the case with acid. 
For in the case of glycerine, the paralyzed bell 
which has been exposed to the influence of the 
irritant and afterwards become quiescent in normal 
sea-water, will often continue for hours to respond 
to single stimuli with a bout of rhythmic contrac- 
tions. This effect of glycerine in producing an 
extreme condition of exalted irritability is also 
rendered apparent in another way ; for if, during 
the soaking stage of the experiment — i.e. before the 
first of the rhythmic contractions has occurred — 
the bell be nipped with the forceps, the effect may 
be that of ao precipitating events that the whole of 
the rhythmic stages are omitted, and the previonsly 
quiescent bell enters at once into a state of rigid 
tonic spasm. This effect is particularly liable to 
occur after prolonged soaking in weak solutions of 
glycerine. 

As in the ease of stimulation by acid, so in that 
of stimulation by glycerine, the artificial rhythm 
never begins in any strength of solution until the 
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epithelial surface has become opalescent to a con- 
siderable degree. 

In the case of stimulation by glycerine, the be- 
haviour of the nianuhriuin is more unequivocal 
tlian it is in the case of stimulation by acid. I 
have therefore reserved till now my description of 
the behaviour of this organ under the influence of 
constant chemical stimulation. This behaviour is 
of a very marked though simple character. The 
manubrium is always the first to respond to the 
stimulation, its retraction preceding the first 
movements of the bell by an interval of several 
seconds, so that by the time the bell begins its 
rhythmic response the manuhiium is usually re- 
tracted to its utmost. The initial response of the 
manubrium is also rhythmic, and the rhythm 
which it manifests — especially if the glyceiine 
solution he not over-strong — is of the same alow 
character which has already been described as 
manifested by this organ when under the influence 
of mechanical stimulation. The rhythm, however, 
in decidedly quicker in the former than in the latter 
case. 

Lastly, with regard to the maiginal ganglia, it is 
to be observed that iu the case of all the chemical 
irritants I have tried, if unrautilated specimens of 
Sarsia be immersed in a sea-water solution of the 
irritant which is of a sufficient strength to evoke 
artificial rhythm in paralyzed specimens, the spon- 
taneity of the ganglia is destroyed in a few seconds 
alter the immersion of the animals, i.e. in a shorter 
time than is reijuired for the first appearance of 
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artificial rhythm. Conaequently, wlietlier the 
apeciraens experimented upon be entire or paralyzed 
by removal of their margins, the phenomena oi 
artificial rhythm under the influpnce of chemical 
stimulation are the same. But although the apon- 
taneity of the ganglia disappears before the artificial 
rhythm sets in, such is not the case with the retiex 
activity of the ganglia ; for on nipping a tentacle of 
the quiescent bell before the artificial rhythm has 
set iOj the bell will give a single normal response to 
the etjmillation. 

Hence, in historical order, on dropping an unmuti- 
lated specimen of Sarsia into a solution of glycerine 
of the strength named, the usual succession of events 
to be observed is as follows. First, increased 
activity of the normal swimming motions, to be 
quickly followed by a rapid and progiessive decrease 
of such activity, till in about fifteen seconds after 
the immersion total quiescence supervenes. Four 
or five seconds later the manubrium begins to re- 
tract by rhythmical twitches, the rate of this 
rhythm rapidly increasing until it ends in tonic 
contraction. When the manubrium has just become 
fully retracted — ^or very often a little earlier — the 
bell suddenly begins its forcible and well-pro- 
nounced rhythmic contractions, which rapidly in- 
crease in their rate of rhythm until they coalesce 
into a vigorous and persistent i^pasm. If the animal 
be now restored to normal sea-water, spontaneity 
will return in a feeble manner ; but there is always 
afterwards a great tendency displayed by the bell 
to exhibit shi\cring spasms instead of normaf 
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awimming movementa in response to natural or 
ganglionic stimulation. And, as already observed, 
this peculiarity of the excitable tissues is also well 
marked in the case ol' the artiBcial stimulation ot 
deganglionated Bpeclmena under otherwise similar 
conditions. 

One further experiment may here be tnentioned. 
Having spUt open the paralyzed bell of Sarsia along 
the whole of one side from base to apes of the cone, 
I suspended the now sheet-like mass of tissue by 
one comer in the air, leaving the rest of the sheet 
to hang vertically downwards. By means of a 
rack-work support I now lowered the sheet of tissue, 
till one portion of it dipped into a beaker filled 
with a solution of glycerine of appropriate strength. 
After allowing this poition to soak in the solution 
of glycerine until it became slightly opalescent, I 
dropped the entire mutilated bell, or sheet of ti.ssue, 
into another beaker containing sea-water. If the 
exposure to the glycerine solution had been of 
sufficient duration, I invariably found that in the 
normal sea-water the rhythmic movements were 
performed by the whole tissue-mass quite as 
efficiently a^ was the ease in my other experiments, 
where the whole tissue-mass, and not merely a por- 
tion, had been submitted to the influence of the 
irritant. But on now suddenly snipping off the 
opalescent portion of the tissue-maas, i.e. the por- 
tion which had been previously alone submitted to 
the influence of the irritant, all mo\'ement in the 
remainder of the tissue-mass instantly ceased. This 
experiment I perfonned repeatedly, sometimes ex- 
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posing a large and sometimes a small portion of the 
tissue to the iniluence of the imtaiit. A^ I in- 
variably obtained the same result, there can be no 
doubt that in the case of chemical stimulation the 
artificial rhythm depends for its manifestation on 
the presence of a constant atimuhis, and is not 
merely some kind of obscure fluttering motion 
which, having been started by a stimulus, is after- 
wards kept up independently of any stimulus. 

Such being the case, I naturally expected that if 
1 were to supply a constant stimulus of a, thermal 
kind, I should also obtain the phenomena of arti- 
ficial rhythm. In this, however, my expeetatiuua 
have not been realized. With no species of Medusa 
have I been able to obtain the slightest indication 
of artificial rhythm by immersing the paralyzed 
animals in heated water. I can only explain this 
fact by supposing that the stimulus whieh is sup- 
plied by the heated medium is of too uniform a 
character over the whole extent of the excitable 
tissues; it would seem that in order to produce 
artificial rhythm there must be a diflbrcntial in- 
tensity of stimulation in different pai-ta of the 
responding tissue, for no doubt even the excitatory 
influence of acidulated water is not of nearly bo 
uniform an intensity over the whole of the tissue- 
area as is tljat of heated water. 

In now quitting the subject of artificial rhythm 
as it is manifested by the paralyzed bell of Sarsia, 
it is desirable again to observe that sustained 
artificial rhythm cannot be produced by means of 
chemical irritation in the eaKe of any one of the 
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Species of covered-eyed Medusre that I have met 
with. In order to evoke any respunse at all, 
stronger solutions of the irritanta require to be em- 
ployed in the case of the covered than in that of the 
naked-eyed Medusse, and when the responses do occur 
they are not of so suggestive a character as those 
which I thought it wortii while so fully to describe. 
Nevertheless, even in the covered-eyed Medusae 
well marked, though comparatively brief, displays 
of artificial rhythm may often be observed as the 
result of constant chemical stimulation. Thus, for 
instance, in the case of Aurelia, if the paralyzed 
umbrella be immersed in a solution of glycerine 
(ten to twenty per cent.), a few rhythmic pulsa- 
tions of normal rate are usually given ; but shortly 
after these pulsations occur, the tissue begins to go 
into a tetanus, which pragresaively and rapidly 
becomes more and more pronounced until it ends in 
violent tonic spasm. So that the history of events 
really resembles that of Sarsia under similar cir- 
cumstances, except that the stage of artificial 
rhythm which inaugurates the spasm is of a 
character compai-ativeiy loss pronounced. 

Thus far, then, I have detailed all the facts which 
I have been able to collect with reference to the 
phenomena of artificial rhythm, as produced by 
different kinds of constant stimulation. It will not 
be forgotten that the interest attaching to these 
facts arises from the bearing which tliey have on 
the theory of natural rhythm. My belief is that 
hitherto the theory of rhythm as due to ganglia has 
attributed far too much importance to the ganglionic 
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as diatingiiished from the contractile tissues, and I 
have founded this belief principally on the facts 
which have now been stated, and which certainly 
prove at least this much : that after the removal of 
the centres of spontaneity, the contractile tissnea 
of the Medusffi display a marked and peraiateut 
tendency to break into rhythmic action whenever 
they are supplied with a constant stimulus of feeble 
intensity. Without waiting again to indicate how 
this fact tends to suggest that tlie natural rhythm 
of the unmutilated organisms ia probably in large 
part due to that alternate process of exhaustion 
and restoration of excitability on the part of the 
contractile tissues, whereby alone the phenomena 
of artificial rhythm can be explained,* I shall go 
on to describe some further experiments which were 
designed to test the question whether the infiuencea 
which affect the character of the natural rhythm 
likewise, and in the same manner, affect the 
character of the artificial rhythm. I took the 
trouble to perform these experiments, because I felt 
that if they should result in answering this question 
in the affirmative, they would tend still further to 

• It ia of itiiportonce to point ont the fiict that Bomo of mj 
preTionaly stated ospecimenta appear conclnaivBly to prove thiit 
the natural stimulation wliich. is SQpplisd by the itiui^iDal ganglia 
of the Heduss resembles all the muiles of artifiiAia,! stimulntioti 
which are compotent to produoa artiBoial rhythm ia one im- 
portant; partionUri the intimaity of the stimolatiun which the 
marginal ganglia supply is ahown by these experimonta to bo 
about the samo as that which is repaired to produce artiSciul 
I'hytbm in the ca^a of artiRcial stimnlation. In proof of this 
point, I may alhilo partioularly to the ohsefvutious whiub an' 
dcUiledon pp. i:il-13G. 
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substantiate tbe view lam endeavoiiring to uphold, 
viz. that the natural rhythm may be a function 
of the contractile as diatinguished from the gang- 
lionic tissue. Of the modifying causes in question, 
the first that I tried was temperature. 

Having already treated of the effects of tem- 
pei'ature on the natural rhythm, it will now be 
sufficient to say that we have seen these effects to 
be similar to those which temperature exerts on 
the rhythm of ganglionic tissues in general Now, 
I find that temperature exerts precisely the same 
influence on the artificial rhythm of deganglioaated 
tissue as it does on the natural rhythm of the un- 
mutilated animal To economize space, I shall only 
quote one of my observations in a table which ex- 
plains itself, I also append tracings of another obser- 
vation, to render the difference in the rate of the 
artificial rhythm more apparent to the eye (Fig. 28). 
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During the whole progress of such experiments 
the faradaic stimulation was, of course, kept of 
uniform intensity; so that the progitssive ac- 
celeration is undoubtedly due to the increase of 
temperature alone. With each increment of tem- 
perature the rate of the artificial rhythm increases 
suddenly, just as it does in the case of the natural 
rhythm. Moreover, there seems to he a sort of 
rough eotreapondence between the amount of in- 
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fluence that any given degree of temperature exerts 
on the rate of the natural and of the artificial 
rhythm respectively. Further, it will be remembered 
that in warm water the natural rhythm, besides 
being quicker, is not bo regular as it is in cold 
water; thus also it is with the artificial rhythm. 
Again, water below 20° or above 85° suspends the 
natural rhythm, i.e. stops the contractions; and 
the artificial rhythm is suspended at about the 
same degrees. Lastly, just as there are considerable 
individual variations in the extent to which the 
natural rhythm is affected by temperature, so the 
artificial rhythm is in some cases more influenced by 
this cause than in others, though in all cases it 
further resembles the natural rhythm in showing 
some considerable degree of modification imder 
such influence. 

On the whole, then, it would be impossible to 
imagine two eases more completely parallel than 
are these of the effects of temperature on natural 
and on artificial rhythm respectively; and as it 
must be considered in the last degree improbable 
that all these coincidences are accidental, I conclude 
that the effects of temperature on the natural 
rhythm of Medusfe (and so, in all probability, on 
the natural rhythm of other ganglio-muscular 
tissues) are for the most part exerted, not on the 
ganglionic, but on the conti'actile element. 

In order to test the effects of gases on the 
artificial rhythm, I took a severed quadrant of 
Aurelia, and floated it in sea- water, with its 
muscular surface just above the level of the water. 
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Over the tismie I lowered an inverted beaker filled 
with the gaa the effects of which I desired to 
ascertain, and by progressively forcing the rim of 
the beaker into the water I could submit the tissue 
to various pressures of the atmosphere of the gas 
I was using. By an appropriate arrangement the 
elf!ttr<)des passed into the interior of the beaker, 
and could then be manipulated from tlie outside, so 
as to be properly adjusted on the tissue. In this 
way I was able to observe that diflerent gases 
exerted a marked influence on the rate of the 
artificial rhythm. 

The following table gives the ratios in the case 
of one experiment : — 



Utoofgrtiflclilrbylbm, [ ^^ ^^ 

S6 per minato. | 50 pec i 



25 pec n 



It may here be observed that to produce these 
results, both carbonic acid and oxygen must be 
considerably diluted with air, for othei'wise they 
have the effect of instantaneously inhibiting all 
response, even to the strongest stimulation When 
this is the case, however, irritability returns very 
soon after the tissue is again exposed to air or to 
ordinary sea-water. But I desire it to be under- 
stood that the results of my experiments on the 
influence of oxygen, both on the natural and on the 
artificial rhythm, have proved singularly equivocal; 
BO that as far as this gas is concerned further 
observations ai'e required before the above results 
con be accepted as certain. 

I have still one otlier observation of a very 
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interesting eliaracter to deacribe, which is closely 
connected with the current views respecting gan- 
glionic action, and may therefore be more con- 
veniently considered here than in any other part of 
this treatise. I have already stated that in no case 
is the manubrium of a Medusa atlected a^ to its 
movements by removal of the periphery of the 
swimming-bell ; but in the ca^e of Sarsia a very 
interesting change occurs in the manubrium soon 
after the nectocalyx has been paralyzed by excision 
of its margin. Unlike the manubriums of most of 
tlie other MedusiE, this oi^n, in the case of Sarsia, 
is very highly retractile. In fresh and lively speei- 
mena the appendage in question is carried in its 
retracted state ; but when the animals become less 
vigorous^ — from the warmth or impurity of the 
water in which they are confined, or from any 
other cause — their manubriums usually become 
relaxed. The relaxation may show itself in various 
degrees in different specimens subjected to the same 
conditions, but in no case is the degree of relaxa- 
tion 80 remarkable as that which may be caused 
by removing the periphery of the nectocalyx. For 
the purpose of showing this effect, it does not 
signify in what condition as to vigour, etc., the 
specimen chosen happens to be in ; for whether 
the manubrium prior to the operation be contracted 
or partially relaxed, within half an hour after the 
operation it is sure to become lengtliened to a 
considei-able extent. 

In order to show the surprising degree to which 
this relaxation may proceed, I insert a sketch of a 
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specimen both before and after the operation. The 
f^ketches are of life size, and drawn to accurate 
measurement (Figa 29 and 30).* 





Fig. 29. 



so. 

With regard to this remarkable effect on the 
manubrium of removing the margin of the necto- 
calyx, it is now to be observed that in it we 
apf)ear to have very unexceptionable evidence of 
such a relation subsisting between the ganglia 
of the nectocalyx and the muscular fibres of 
the manubrium as elsewhere gives rise to what 
is known as muscular tonus. This interpretation 

* I may here mention that the fact of the manabriam of Sarsia 
nndergoing this extreme elongation after the removal of the mar- 
ginal ganglia, serves to render the artificial rhythm of the organ 
nnder the influence of injury, as previously described, all the more 
conspicuous. 
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of tbe facts cannot, I think, be disputed ; and it 
fully explains why, in the unmutilated animal, the 
degree of elongation on the part of the manubrium 
usually exhibits an inverse proportion to the degree 
of locomotor activity displayed by the helL I may 
here state that I have also observed indications of 
muscular tonus in some of the other Medusae, but 
for the sake of brevity I shall now restrict myself 
to the consideration of this one case. 

To my mind, then, it ia an interesting fact that 
ganglionic tissue, where it can first be shown to 
occur in the animal kingdom, has for one of its 
functions the maintenance of musetilar tonus ; but 
it is not on this account that I now wish to draw 
prominent attention to the fact before us. Physio- 
logists are almost unanimous in regarding musculai- 
tonus as a kind of gentle tetanus due to a persistent 
ganglionic stimulation, and against this opinion it 
seems impossible to urge any valid objection. But, 
in accordance with the accepted theory of gan- 
glioiiic action, physiologists further suppose that the 
only reason why some muscles are thrown into a 
state of tonus by ganglionic stimulation, while other 
muscles are thrown into a state of rhythmic action 
by the same means, is because the resistance to the 
passage of the stimulation from the ganglion to 
the muscle is leas in the former than in the latter 
case. Here, be it remembered, we are in the 
domain of pure speculation ; there is no experi- 
mental evidence to show that such a state ol 
dift'erential resistance as the theory requires actu- 
ally obtains. Hence we are (^uite at liberty to 
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siippoae any other kind of dilTereiice to obtain, 
either to the exclusion of this one or iii company 
with it. Such a euppositioa I now wish to suggest, 
and it is this — that all rhythmical action being 
regarded as due (at any rate in large part) to the 
ultornate exhaustion and restoration of excitability 
on the part of contractile tissues, the reason why 
continuous ganglionic stimulation produces incipient 
tetanus in the case of some muscles and rhythmic 
action in tlie case of others, is either wholly or 
partly because the irritability of the muscles in 
rtlation to the intensity of the stimulation is gj'eater 
in the former than in the latter case. If this sup- 
position as to differential irritability he gi-aoted, 
my experiments on paralyzed Aurelia prove that 
tetanus would result in the one case and rhythmic 
action in the other. For it will be remembered that 
in these experiments, if the continuous faradaic 
stimulation were of somewhat more than minimal 
intensity, tetanus was the result ; while if such 
stimulation were but of minimal intensity, the 
result was rhythmic action. Now, that in the 
particular case of Sarsia the iiTitability of the toni- 
cally contracting manubrium is higher than that 
of the rhythmically contracting bell is a matter, 
not of supposition, but of observable fact ; for not 
only is the manubrium more iiTitable than the bell 
in response to direct stimulation of its own aub- 
afcance, but it is generally more so even when the 
stimuli are applied anywhere over the excitable 
tissues of the bell. And from this it is evident 
that the phenomena of muscular tonus, as they 
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occur in Sarsia. tend more in favour of the exhaus- 
tion than of the resistance theory.* 

I will now sum up this rather lengthy discussion. ' 
The two theories of ganglionic action may be 
stated antithetically thus: in both theories the 
accumulation of enei^y by ganglia is supposed to 
be a continuons process; but while the resistance 
theory supposes the rhythm to be exclusively due 
to an intermittent and periodic discharge of this 
accumulated energy on the part ot the ganglionic 
tissues, the exhaustion theory supposes tliat the 
rhythm is largely due to a periodic process of 
exhaustion and recovery on the pai-t of the respond- 

• The BTidenoe, bowef'er, ie not nltogether Bicluaiva of the 
reaistancs theoiy, for it JB quite possible tlint in addition to tbe 
hiRh irritability of the manubriam there -raaj be condnctile lines 
of low resietanoe cotmeoting tliis organ, with the marglual gajiglia. 
I eotortaio this Bnppoaition because, aB explained in my Eoyal 
Society papers, I soc reason to believe tliat the natnral Bwimioing 
luoTementa of Sarsia are probably in part das to an intarmittent 
discbai^s of the ganglia. I thick, thereFore, that in this par- 
ticular case tho gun^lia supply a tolerably constant atimnlatlna 
to the manaliriiim, while it is only at iutervata that their energy 
orei-fiowB into the bell, and that the higher degree of irritability 
an the part of the manubrium ensures the touio response of this 
orgttD at a smBll cost of nerTona energy. How far the rhythm of 
the nectocalyi is to be attributed Co the resistance mechaoiam of 
the ganglia, and how far to the altematfl eshauBtion and recovery 
of the contraatile tisanea, I tbink it la impossible to determine, 
seeing that it ia impossible exactly to imitate tbe natural gaa- 
glionio stimulation by artilicial oit'ans. But it is, I think, of 
importance to have aacertaiued at lea^t this much, that in Sarsia 
the tonus of one organ and the rhylhin of another, wbioh appB. 
rently both recaiTcd their stimulation from tho same ganglia, 
must at any rate iu part be attributed to a diffeieutial iiritio- 
bility ot these organs, as disliuiriilshed fi-om thHir diHercnl.iiU 
stimulation. 
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ing tissues. Now, I submit that my experiments 
have proved the former of these two theories inade- 
quate to explain ail the phenomena of rhytlim an 
it occurs in the Medusae ; for these experimentu 
have shown that even after the removal of the 
only ganglia which serve as centres of natural 
stimulation, the excitable tissues still continue to 
manifest a very perfect rhythm under the inHuenee 
of any mode of artificial atimulation (except heat), 
which is of a constant character and of an inten- 
sity sufficiently low not to produce tetanus. And 
as 1 have proved that the rhythm thus artificially 
produced is almost certainly due to the alternate 
process of exhaustion and recovery which I have 
explained, there can scarcely be any doubt that in 
tiie natural rhythm this process plays an important 
part, particularly as we find that temperature and 
gases exert the same influences on the one rhythm 
as they do on the other. Again, as an additional 
reason for recognizing the part which the con- 
tractile ti.sauBs probably play in the production of 
rhythm, I have pointed to the fact that in the great 
majority of cases in which rhythmic action occurs 
the presence of ganglia cannot be suspected. For 
it is among the lower forms of life, where ganglia 
are certainly absent, and where the functions ol' 
stimulation and contraction appear to be blended 
and diffused, that rhythmic action is of the most 
frequent occurrence; and it is obvious with how 
much greater difficulty the resistance theory is here 
beset than is the one I now propose. Gi'anfced a 
iliffused power of stirniihition with a diifiiseil power 
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of response, and I see no essential difference between 
the rhythmic motions of the simplest organism and 
those of a deganglionated Medusa in acidulated 
water. Lastly, the facts relating to the tonus of the 
manubrium in Sarsia furnish very striking, and I 
think almost conclusive, proof of the theory which 
I have advanced 



CHAPTER IX 

POISONS. 

1. Chloroform. — My observations with regard to 
the distribution of nerves in Sarsia led me to in- 
vestigate the order in which these connections are 
destroj'^ed, or temporarily impaired, by anaesthetics. 
The results, I think, are worth recording. In 
Sarsia the following phases always mark tlu 
progress of ansesthesia by chloroform, etc. — 1. Spon- 
taneity ceases. 2. On now nipping a tentacle, 
pulling the manubrium, or irritating the bell, a 
single locomotor contraction is given in answer to 
every stimulation. (In the unanaesthesiated animal 
a series of such contractions would be the result of 
such stimulation.) 3. After locomotor contractions 
can no longer be elicited by stimuli, nipping a 
tentacle or the margin of the bell has the effect of 
causing the manubrium to contract. 4. After stimu- 
lation of any part of the nectocalyx (including 
tentacles) fails to produce response in any part of 
the organism, the manubrium will continue its re- 
sponse to stimuli applied directly to itself. 

2. NitHte of Arayl. — On Sarsia the effect of thin 
15 
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agent is much the same aa that of chloroform — the 
ilescrijition just given being quite aa applicable to 
the effects of the nitrite aa to those of chloroform. 
Before the losa of spontaneity supervenes, the rate 
of the rhythm is increased, while the strength of 
the pulsations is diminished. 

Tiaropsis diademata, from the fact of its present- 
ing a very regular rhythm and being but of small 
size, 19 a particularly suitable species upon which 
ti> conduct many experiments relating to the effect 
of poisons. On this species the nitrite in appro- 
priate (i.e. in very small) doses first causes irregularity 
and enfeehlement of the contractions, together with 
quickening of the rhythm. After a short time, 
a gradual cessation of the swimming motions be- 
comes apparent — these motions dying out more 
gradually, for example, than they do under the 
influence of chloroform. Eventually each pulsation 
is marked only by a slight contraction of the 
muscular tissue in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the margiu. If the dose has been stronger, however, 
well-marked spasmodic contractions come on and 
obliterate such gradual working of the poison. In 
all cases irritability of all parts of the animal 
persists for a long time after entire cessation of 
spontaneous movements — [)erhaps for three or four 
minutes in not over-poisoned animals ; but eventu- 
ally it too diaappeai-a. On being now transferred 
to normal sea-water, the process of recovery is 
slower than it is after anaBsthesiation by chloroform. 
It is interesting, moi'eover, to observe, that just a 
the power of co-ordinatioii was the iirat thing to be 
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affected by the nitrite, so it is tlie last thing to 
return during recovery, 

3. Caffein. — The effects of caffein on Sarsia may 
be beat studied by immersing tlie animals in a 
saturated sea-water solution of the substance. In 
such solutions the Medusse float to the surface, in 
consequence of their lower specific gi-avity. I 
therefore used aliallow vessels, in order that the 
margins of the nectocalyces might rest in the level 
of the water that was thoroughly saturated. The 
immediate effuet of suddenly immersing Sarsia in 
such a solution is very greatly to increase the rate 
of the pulsations, and, at the same time, to diminish 
their potency. The appearance presented by the 
swimming motions is therefore that of a fluttering 
nature ; and such motions are not nearly so effectual 
for progression as are the normal pulsations in 
unpoisoned water. This stage, however, only lasts 
for a, few seconds, after which the spontaneous 
motions begin gradually to fade away. Soon they 
altogether cease, though occasionally one among 
a number of Sarsiae confined in the ^ame saturated 
solution will continue, even fur several minutes 
after the first immersion, to give one or two very 
feeble contractions at long interval.s. Eventually, 
however, all spontaneity cea'^es on the part of all 
the specimens, and now the latter will continue for 
a very long time to Le sensitive to stimulation. At 
first sevend feeble locomotor contractions will be 
given in response to each stimulus ; and as on the 
one hand these contractions never originate spon- 
taneously, while, on the other hand, paralyzed 
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Sarsi^ never reHpnnd to a single stimulus "with 
more than a single cuntraction, these multiple 
responses must, I think, be ascribed to a state of 
exalted reflex irritability". After a long exposure 
to the poison, however, only a single response is 
given to each stimulus ; and still later all irritability 
ceases. On now transferring the Sarsira to un- 
poisoned "water, recovery is effected even though 
the previous exposure has been of immensely long 
duration, e.g. an hour. 

An interesting point "with regard to caffeiu- 
poisoning of Sarsia is, that as soon as spontaneity 
ceases the teniaeies and manubrium lose their tonus 
and become relaxed to their utmost extent. This 
ia not the case with an^sthesiation by chloroform, 
even "when pushed to the extent of suspending 
irritability. If, however, Sareia; which have been 
anaesthesia ted to this extent in chloroform be 
suddenly transferred to a solution of caffein, the 
tentacles and manubrium may soon be seen to relax, 
and eventually these organs lose their tonus as 
completely as if the ansesthesia had from the first 
been produced by the eaflein. Moreover in this 
experiment the irritability, which had been de- 
stroyed by the chloroform, returns in the solution 
of caffein- — provided the latter he not quite satu- 
rated—though spontaneity of course remains sus- 
pended throughout. 

The effects of graduating the dosos of caffein may 
be stated in connection with another species, viz. 
Tiaropsis diaderaata. In aweak solution the effects 
are a quickening of the pulsations {fi.g. from 64 to I 
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120 per minute) tngother with a lessening of their 
force. On slightly incri^sing tlie cluse, tbe pulsa- 
fciona become languid, and prolonged pauses super- 
vene. If the dose is again somewliat strengthened, 
the pulsations become weaker and weaker, till they 
eventually cease altogether. The animal, however, 
is now in a condition of exalted reflex irritability ; 
for its response to a single stimulus consists not 
merely, as in the unpoisoned animal, of a single 
spasm, but also, immediately after this, of a series 
of convulsivQ movements somewhat resembling 
swimming movements destitute of co-ordination. 
If the strength of the solution be now again 
increased, a stage of deeper anassthosiation may be 
produced, in which the Medusa will only respond 
to each stimulation by a single spasm. In still 
stronger solutions, the only response is a single 
feeble contraction ; while in a nearly saturated 
solution the animal does not respond at all. But 
even from a saturated solution Tiaropsis diade- 
mata will recover when transferred to unpoisoned 
water. 

4. iSiryu/mia.— Tbe species of covered-eyed Medusa 
wbich I shall choose for describing the action of 
strychnia is Cyansea capillata, which is moat admir- 
ably adapted for experiments with this and some 
of the other alkaloid poisons, from the fact that in 
water kept at a constant temperature its pulsa- 
tions are as regular as are those of a heart. After 
Cyan^a capillata has been allowed to soak for ten 
minutes or so in a weak sea-water solution of 
strychnia, unmistakable signs of irregularity in the 
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pulsations supervene. Thia irregularity then in- 
creases more and more, till at length it grows into 
well-marked convulsions. The convulsions manifest 
themselves m the form of extreme deviations from 
the rhythmical contractions so characteristic of 
Cyaniea capillata. Instead of the heart-like regu- 
larity with which systole and diastole follow one 
another in the nnpoisoned animal, we now Lave 
periods of violent and prolonged systole resemhling 
tonic spa.sm ; and when the severity of this spasm 
is for a moment abated, it is generally renewed 
hefore the umbrella has had time again to become 
fully expanded. Moreover, the spasm itself is not 
of uniform intensity throughout the time it lasts; 
but while the umbrella is in a continuously 
contracted state, there are observable a perpetual 
succession of extremely irregular oscillations in the 
strength of the contractile influence. It is further 
a highly interesting fact that the convulsions are 
very plainly of a paro3:ysmal nature. After the 
umbrella has suffered a prolonged period of con- 
vulsive movements, it expands to its full dimensions, 
and in this foi'm i-emains for some time in a state 
of absolute quiescence. Presently, however, another 
pai'oxysm supervenes, to be followed by another 
period of quiescence, and so on for hours. The 
periods o£ quiescence are usually shorter than are 
those of convulsion; for while the former seldom 
last more than forty seconds or so, the latter may 
continue uninterruptedly for five or six minutes, In 
short, MedusiB, when submitted to the influence of 
strychnia, exhibit all the symptoms of strychnia 
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poisoning in the liigljcr animala, Death, however, 
ia always in the fully expanded form. 

It seems desirable to supiilement these remai-ks 
with a few additional ones on the etfects of this 
poison on the nakeJ-cyed MedusEE. ■ In the case of 
Sarsia the symptoms of strychnia poisoning are not 
well marked, from tlie fact that in this species 
convtilsions always take the form of locomotor 
contractions. The symptoms, however, are in some 
respects anomalous. Tliey are as follows. First 
of all the swimming motions become considerably 
accelerated, periods of quiescence intervening be- 
tween abnormally active bouts of swimming. 
By-and-by a state of continuous quiescence comes 
on, during which the animal is not responsive to 
tentacular irritation, but remains so to direct 
muscular irritation, giving one response to each 
direct stimulus. The tentacles and manubrium are 
much relaxed. In a sea-water solution just strong 
enough to taste bitter, this phase may continue for 
hours ; in fact, till a certain opalescence of the con- 
tractile tissues — which it ia a property of strychnia, 
aa of most other reagents, to produce — has ad- 
vanced so far aa to place the ti.ssues beyond recovery. 
If the exposure to such a solution has not been very 
prolonged, recovery of the animal in normal water 
is rapid. In a specimen exposed for two and a half 
hours to such a solution, recovery began in half an 
hour after restoration to normal water, but was never 
complete. In all eases, if the poisoning ia allowed 
to pass beyond the stage at which response to direct 
muscular irritation ceases, the animal is dead. 
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On Tiaropsis indicans this poison has the effect 
of causing a general sjiasm, which would be undis- 
tingcishable from that which in this species results 
fr'om general stimulation of any kind, were it not 
that there is a marked differeuce in one particular. 
For in the case of strychnia poisoning, the spasm, 
while it la.sta, ia not of uniform intensity over all 
parta of the nectocalyx ; but now one part and now 
another part or parts are in a state of stronger 
contraction tlian other parta, so that, as a general 
consequence, the outline of the nectocalyx is con- 
tinually changing its form. Moreover, in addition 
to these comparatively slow movements, there is a 
continual twitching observable throughout all parts 
of the nectocalyx. Each individual twitch only 
extends over a small area of the contractile tissue; 
but in their sum their effect ia to throw the entire 
organ into a sort of ahivej'ing convulsion, which is 
supeiimposed on the general spasm. After a time 
the latter somewhat relaxes, leaving the former 
still in operation, which, moreover, now assumes a 
paroxysmal nature — the convulsions consisting of 
strong shudders and frequent spasms with occasional 
intervals of repose. 

In the ease of Tiaropsis diademata the action of 
strychnia ia very similar, with the exception that 
there is no contmuous spasm, although occasional 
ones occur amid the twitching convulsions. After 
a time, however, all convulsions cease, and the 
animal remains quiescent. While in this condition 
its reflex excitability is abnormally increased, as 
shown by the fact that even a gentle touch will 
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briu^' on, not merely a single responsive spasm, as 
in the nnpuisoned anima.1, but a whole series of 
snccessive spasms, whieh are often followed by a 
paroxysm of twitching convulsions. The condition 
of exalted reflex irritability is thus exceedingly 
well marked. Recovery in normal water at this 
stage is rapid, the motions being at lirst characterised 
by a w^nt of co-ordination, which, however, soon 



5. Veratriiim. — In Sarsia the first effect of thb 
poison is to increase the number and potency of the 
contractions; but its later effect is just the con- 
verse, there being then prolonged periods of quies- 
cence, broken only by very short swimming bouts 
consisting of feeble contractions. The feebleness 
of the contractions gradually becomes more and 
more remarkable, until at last it is with great 
difficulty that they can be perceived at all ; indeed, 
the progressive fading away of the contractions 
into absolute quiescence is so gradual that it is 
impossible to tell exactly when they cease. During 
the quiescent stage the animal is for the first time 
insensible both to tentacular and to direct stimula- 
tion of the contractile tissues. That the graihial 
dying out of the strength of the contractions is not 
altogether due to the progressive advance of central 
paralysis, would suem to be indicated by the fact 
that contractions in response to direct stimulation 
of the con'ractile tissues are no more powerful, at 
any given stage of the poisoning, than are either 
responses to tentacular stiuiulatiim or the spon- 
taneous contractions. Htill, as we shall imiiieLliatuly 
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see, in the varioua species of Tiaropais, irritability 
persists aftei' cessation of the spontaneous contrac- 
tions. In Saraia the nerpous eonneetiona between 
the tentac'ea and manubrium, and also between the 
tentacles themselves, are not impaired during the 
time that the bell is motionless ; and even when 
the irritability of the hell has quite disappeared &s 
regards any kiud of stimulation, the manubrium 
aud tentacles will continue responsive to stimuli 
applied either directly to themselves or to any 
part of the neuro- muscular sheet of the belL 

The convulsions due to the action of veratrium 
are well marked in the various species of the genus 
Tiaropsis. They consist of violent fluttering 
motions without any co-ordination ; hut there are 
no spasms, as in the case of strychnia poisoning. 
After the convulsions have lasted for some time, a 
quiescent stage comes on, during which the animal 
remains responsive to stimulation, though not ab- 
normally so. Recovery in unpoisoned water is 
rapid, the movements being at first marked by an 
absence of co-ordination. 

6, Diijitalin. — The first effect of this poison on 
Sarsia is to quicken the swimming motions, and 
then to enfeeble them progressively till theydegene- 
mte into meie spasmodic twitches. The manubrium 
and tentacles are now strongly retiaeted, while the 
nectucalyx is drawn together so as to assume an 
elongated fonn. The latter is now no longer respon- 
sive either to tentacular or to direct stimulation; 
but the tentacles and manubrium both remaui 
responsive to stimuli applied either directly to 
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themselves or to tlje neuro-niiiscular tissue of tlic 
bell. Death always takes place in very strong 
systole ; and as this is an exceedingly unusual thing 
in the case of Sarsia, there can be no doubt that, 
in this respect, the action of thedigitalin is different 
on the MedusiB from what it is on the heart 

On the various species of Tiaropsis, digitalin at 
first causes acceleration of the swimming move- 
ments, with great irregularity and want of co- 
ordination. Next, strung and persistent spasms 
supervene, which give the outline of the necto- 
oalyx an irregular form ; and every now and then 
this unnatural spasm gives place to convulsive 
swimming motions. Evidently, however, the spasm 
becomes quite persistent and excessively strong. 
The manubrium of Tiaropsis indicans crouches to 
its utmost, and the animal dies in strong systole. 

7. Atropin. — In the case of Sarsia atropin causes 
convulsive swimming motions. The systoles next 
become feeble, and finally ceasa The nectocalyx 
is now somewhat drawn together in pei-sistent 
systole, with the manubrium and tentacles strongly 
retracted. Muscular irritability remains after ten- 
tacular irritability has disappeared, but it is then 
decidedly enfeebled. 

In the various species of Tiaropsis the convulsions 
are strongly pronounced. They begin as mere 
acceleiutiona of the natural swimming motions, 
but soon grow into well-marked convulsions, con- 
sisting of furious bouts of irregular systoles follow- 
ing one another with the utmost rapidity, and 
wholly without co-ordination. Occasionally these 
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movenieiits are interrupted by a violent spasm, 
on which strong shuddering contractions are aiiper- 



8. Nicotin. — On dropping Sarsia into a sea-water 
solution of nicotin of appropriate strength, the 
animal immediately goes into a violent and con- 
tinuous spasm, on which a number ot" rapidly suc- 
ceeding minute contractions are supei imposed. 
The latter, however, rapidly die away, leaving the 
neetocalyx still in strong and continuous systole ; 
tentacles and manubrium are retracted to the 
utmost. Shortly after cessation of spontaneity, 
the bell is no longer responsive to tentacular stimu- 
lation, but remains for a considerable time respon- 
sive to direct stimulation of its own substance; 
eventually, however, all irritability disappears, 
while the tentacles and manubrium relax. On 
transfeiTing the animal to normal water, muscular 
irritability first retuiTLs, and then central, as shown 
by the earlier response of the bell to direct than to 
tentacular stunulation ; but if the animal has been 
poisoned heavily enough to have had its muscular 
irritability suspended, it is a long time before 
centi-al irritability returns. Soon after central 
irritability has returned, the animal begins to show 
feeble signs of spontaneity, the motions being 
exceedingly weak, with long intervals of repose ; 
but the degree of such feebleness depends on the 
length of time during which the animal has pre- 
viously been exposed to the poison ; thus in a speci- 
men which had been removed from the poison 
immediately after the disappearance of reflex 
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irritability had supervened, recovery began in ten 
minutes after re-immersion^ and was complete in 
half an hour. 

In Tiaropsis the symptoms of nicotin poisoning 
are also well marked. When gradually adminis- 
tered, the first effect of the narcotic is a complete 
loss of co-ordination in the swimming motions. A 
slight increase of the dose brings about a tonic 
spasm, which differs from the natural spasm of 
these animals — (a) in being stronger, so that the 
nectocaJyx becomes bell-shaped rather than square, 
(6) in being much more persistent, and (c) in under- 
going variations in its intensity from time to time, 
instead of being a contraction of uniform strength ; 
thus the spasm temporarily affects some parts of 
the nectocalyx more powerfully than other parts, 
so that the organ may assume all sorts of shapes. 
Such distortions proceed even further under the 
influence of nicotin than under that of strychnine, 
etc. Sometimes, for instance, one quadrant will 
project in the form of a pointed promontory; at 
other times two adjacent or opposite quadrants 
will thus project, and occasionally all four will do 
so, the animal thus becoming star-shaped. Some- 
times, again, one quadrant will be less contracted 
than the other three, while at other times more or 
less slight relaxations affect numerous parts of the 
bell, its margin being thus rendered sinuous, though 
more or less violently contracted in all its parts. 
This state of violent spasm lasts for several minutes, 
when it gradually passes off, the nectocalyx relaxing 
into the form of a deep bowl and remaining quite 
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passive, except that every now and then one part 
or another of the margin is suddenly contracted in 
a semilunar form. Ey-and-by, however, even these 
uccajiioual twitches ceasu, and the animal is now 
insensible to all kinds of stimulation. Recovery in 
normal water is gradual, and marked in its first 
Htage by the occasional retractions of the margin 
last mentioned. At about this stage also, or some- 
times slightly later, the animal first becomes respon- 
sive to stimulation; and it is interesting to note 
that the response is performed, not by giving a 
general spasm as would the unpoisoned animal, but 
by folding in the part iiTitated — an action which 
very much resembles, on the one hand, the spon- 
taneous convulsive movements just described, and, 
on the other, the response which is given to stimu- 
lation by the unpoisoned bell when gently irritated 
after removal of its margin. After these stages 
there supervenes a prolonged period of quiescence, 
during which the animal remains normally respon- 
sive to stimulation, Spontaneity may not return 
tor several hours, and, after it does return, the 
animal is in m'lst ca,ses permanently enfeebled. 
Indeed, on all the species of Medusje, nicotin, both 
during its act'on and in its subsequent eifects, ia. 
the most deadly of all the poisons I have tried. 

9. Morphia. — The ansesthesiating effects of mor- 
phia are as decided as are those of chloroform. I shall 
confine myself to describing the process of anEesthe- 
siation in the case of Aurelia aurita in an extract 
from my notes. "A very vigorous specimen, having 
twelve lithocystH, was placed in a strong sea-water 
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solution of morpliia. Half a minute after being 
introduced commencement of torpidity ensued, 
shown by contractions becoming fewer and feebler 
In ono minute tbe feeble impulses emanating from 
the prepotent lithocyst failed to spread far through 
the contractile tisaue^ appearing to encounter a 
growing resistance. Eventually this resistance 
became so great that only a very small portion of 
conti-aetile tissue in the immediate neigh boui'hood 
of the lithocyst contracted, and this in a very slow 
and feeble way. Two minutes after immersion 
even these partial contractions entirely ceased, and 
soon afterwards all parts of the animal were com- 
pletely dead to stimulation. Recovery in normal 
water slower than tliat after chloroform, but still 
soon quite complete. Repeated experiment on this 
individual four times without injury." 

10. Alcohol. — Tiie solution must be strong to 
cause complete intoxication. The tirst effect on 
Sarsia is to cause a great increase in the rapidity 
of the swimming motions — so much so, indeed, that 
the bell has no time to expand properly between 
the occurrence of the successive systoles, which, in 
consequence, are rendered feeble. These motions 
gradually die out, leaving the animal quite motion- 
less. The neetocalyx is now responsive to stimuli 
applied at tbe tentacles, and sometimes two or 
three contractions will follow such a stimulus, as if 
the spontaneity of the animal were slightly aroused 
by the irritation. Soon, however, only one contrac- 
tion is given in respon.?e to every tentacular irrita- 
tion, and by-and-by this also ceases — the Medusa 
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being thus no longer responsive to central stimula- 
tion. It remains, however, for a long time responsive 
to stimulation of the neuro-miiscular sheet ; indeed, 
the strength of the alcohol solution must be very 
considerahle before loss of muscular irritability 
supervenes. It may thus ho made to do so, how- 
ever; and on then transferring the animal to normal 
water, recovery begins in from three minutes to a 
quarter of an hour. The first contractions are very 
feeble, with long intervals of repose ; but gradually 
the animal returns to its normal state. 

The above remarks apply also to Tiaropsls. In 
Tiaropsis indieans the manubrium recovers in normal 
water sooner than the nectocalyx Both in Sarsia and 
Tiaropsis the manubrium and tentacles are retracted 
while exposed to alcohol, and, after transference to 
normal sea-water, the animals float on the surface, 
presumably in consequence of their having imbibed 
some of the spirit. The period during which flot^ 
tion lasts depends, («) on the strength of the alcoliol 
solution used, and {b) on the time of exposure to its 
influence. It may last for an hour or more ; but in 
no case is recovery complete till some time after the 
flotation ceases. 

11. Curare. — Curare had already been tried upon 
Medusie, and was stated to have produced no efiects ; 
it is therefore especially desirable that I should 
first of all describe the method of exhibiting it 
which I employed. 

Having placed the medusa to be examined in a 
flat-shaped beaker, I filled the latter to overflowing 
with sea-water. I next placed the beaker in a 
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large Imsin, into which I then poured sea-water 
until the level was the same inside and outside the 
breaker, i.e. until the two bodies of water all but 
met over the brim. Having divided the medusa 
across its whole diameter, with the exception of a 
small piece of marginal tissue at one side to act as 
a connecting link between the two resulting halves, 
I transferred one of these halves to the water in the 
basin, leaving the other half still in the beaker — 
the marginal tissue which served to unite the two 
halves being thus supported by the rim of the 
beaker. Over the minute portion of the marginal 
tissue which was thus of necessity exposed to the 
air, I placed a piece of blotting-paper which dipped 
freely into the sea-water. Lastly, I poisoned the 
water in the beaker with successive doses of curare 
solution. 

The results obtained by this method were most 
marked and beautiful. Previous to the adminis- 
tration of the poison both halves of the medusa 
were of course contracting vigorously, waves oi 
contractile influence now running from the half in 
the beaker to the half in the basin, and now vice 
versd. But after the half in the beaker had become 
effectually poisoned by the curare, all motion in it 
completely ceased, the other, or unpoisoned half, 
continuing to contract independently. I now 
stimulated the poisoned half by nipping a portion 
of its margin with the forceps. Nothing could be 
more decided than the result. It will be remem- 
bered that when any part of Staurophora laciniata 
is pinched with the forceps or otherwise irritated, 

10 
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the motion of the whole body which ensues : 
totally diS'erent from that of an ordinary locomotor 
coni-raetion — all parts folding together in one very 
atrong and long-protracted systole, aftur which the 
diastole is very much slower than usual. Well, on 
nipping any portion of the poisoned half of Stau- 
rophora laciniata, this half remained absolutely 
motionless, while the unpoisoned half, though far 
away from the scat of in-itation, immediately ceased 
its normal contractions, and folded itself together in 
the veiy peculiar and distinctive manner just de- 
scribed. This observation was repeated a number 
of times, and, when once the requisite strength of 
the curare solution had been obtained, always with 
tlie same result. The most suitable strength I found 
to be 1 in 2500, in which solution the poisoned half 
required to soak for half an hour. 

I also tried the effect of this poison on the covered- 
eyed Medusie, and have fairly well satisfied myself 
that its peculiar influence is likewise observable in 
the case of this group, although not in nearly bo 
well-marked a manner. 

It has further to be stated that when the poisoned 
half is again restored to normal sea- water, the effects 
of curare pass oH' with the same rapidity as is 
observable in the case of the other poisons which 
1 have tried. Tlius, although an exposure of hah 
an hour to the influence of curare of the stiength 
n^med is requisite to destroy the motor power in 
the case of Staurophora laciniata, half a minute is 
sufficient to ensure its inripient return when the 
animal is again immei"SBd in unpoisoned water. 
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It is also to be obaerved that a very slight degres 
of ower-poisoninff paralyzes the transmitting aystem 
as well as the responding one ; so that if any one 
should repeat my observation, I must warn him 
against drawing erroneous conclusions from this 
fiict. Let him use weak solutions with prolonged 
soaking, and by watching when the voluntary 
motions in the poisoned half first cease, he need 
experience no difficulty in obtaining results as 
decided as it is possilile for him to desire. 

12. Cyanide of PoUissium. — On Sarsia the first 
effect is to quicken the contractions and then to 
enfeeble them. The animal assumes an elongated 
form, as already described under atrupin. Spon- 
taneity ceases very rapidly even in weak solutions ; 
and for an exceedingly short time after it has done 
90, the bell continues responsive both to tentacular 
and to direct stimulation. For a long time after 
the bell ceases to respond to any kind of stimula- 
tion, the nervous connections between the tentacles 
and between the tentacles and manubrium remain 
intact, as also do the nervous connections of these 
organs with all parts of the bell. This interesting 
fact is rendered apparent, fii'st, by stimidating a 
tentacle and observing that all the four tentacles 
and the manubrium respond ; and, second, by irri- 
tating any part of the neiiro-muscular sheet of the 
bell, and observuig that while the latter does not re- 
spond both the tentacles and the manubrium retract. 
Recovery from this stage occupies several hours. 

In the case of Tiaropsis the convulsions are, aa 
usual, more pronounced, being marked by the occur- 
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rence of a gradually increasing spa^m, wLich difTers 
from a noimal spasm in the respects ali'eady de- 
scribed under strychnia. In all the species both of 
Sarsia and I'iaropsis, the niaiiubi'iuni and tentacles 
are retracted dming exposure to this poison. 

Jicmarlcs. 
The ahove comprises all the poisons which I have 
tried, and I think, that all the observations taken 
together show a wonderful degree of resemblance 
Viebween the actions of the various poisons on the 
Meduste and on the higher animals — a general feet 
which ia of interest, when we remember that in 
these nerve-poisons we possess, as it were, so many 
tests wherewith to ascertain whether nerve-tissue, 
where it first appears upon the scene of life, presents 
the same fundamental pro[)ertie3 as it does in the 
higher animals. And these observations show that 
such is the case. When the physiologist bears in 
mind that in Sarsia we have the means of testing 
the comparative influence of any poison on the 
central, peripheral, and muscular systems respec- 
tively,* he will not fail to ajjprociate the signifi- 
cance of ther,e observations. In reading over the 
whole list he will meet with an anomaly here and 

• Tho metliod of oomparisoD eonsists, ns will ftlrcady have been 
gntliereil from the pei'iisal of tlie foregoing Eeotioiia, in; — Aral, 
sLiuiulatinK the tentaules, and obaerviiig Trhetlier thia ie followed 
Iij HDch a discharge of the attached ^Hugtion as caiisea the beil to 
coDtFBOC ; next, atitnalating tbe bell itself, to ascertain whether 
the masoular irritability is impairDdj and, lastly, Btinmlating 
either tbe tentncleB or the bell, to obsHrTs whether the reoippocal 
icoen lentaclea, bell, and manubriiiin aronninjured 



Uiere; bat, on tbe whole, I do not thint: be can 
fail to be satisfied with the woaderfuUj dose adher- 
ence which is shown by these elementarr nerrons 
tissues to the rules of toxicology that are followed 
by nervous tissues in general. In one respect, 
indeed, there is a conspicuous and uniform devia- 
tion from these rules ; for we have seen that in the 
case of eveiy poison mentioned more or less com- 
plete nscovery takes place when the inHiience of tJie 
poison has been removed, even though this has 
acted to the extent of totally suspending irritability. 
In other words, there ia no poison in tlie above list 
wliich has the property, when applied to the Medusie, 
of destroying life till long after it has destroyed 
all signs of irritability. What the cause of thie 
uniform peculiarity may be is, of course, conjectural ; 
but I may suggest two considerations which seem 
to me in some measure to mitigate the anomaly. 
In the firat place, we must remember that in the 
Medusfe there are no nervous centres of such vital 
importance to the organism that any temporary 
suspension of their functions is followed by im- 
mediate death. Therefore, in these animals, the 
various central nerve-poisons are at liberty, so to 
speak, to exert their full influence on all the ex- 
citable tissues without having the course of their 
action intermpted by premature death of the oi^an- 
ism, which in higher animals necessarily follows the 
early attack of the poison on a vital nerve-centre. 
Again, in the second place, we must remember that 
the method of administering tlie above-mentioned 
poisons to the MedLi-,;e wai very different from 
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that which we employ when adriimiatering them to 
other animals ; for, in the case of the MedusEe, the 
neuro-muscular tissue is spread out in the form of 
an exceedingly tenuous sheet, so that when the 
animal ia soaking in the poisoned water every por- 
tion of the excitable tissue is equally exposed to itn 
influence ; and that the action of a poison is greatly 
modified by such a differonee in the mode of its 
administration has been proved by Professor fiamgee, 
who found that when a frog's muscle is allowed 
to soak in a solution of vanadium, etc., it loses 
its imtability, while this ia not the case if the poison 
is administered by means of the circulation. 

I may further observe that in the case of all 
poisons I have tried, the time required for recovery 
after the animal is restored to normal water varies 
immensely. The variations are chiefly determined 
by the length of time during which the animal baa 
been exposed to tbe influence of the poison, but 
also, in a lesser degree, by the strength of the solu- 
tion enployed. To take, for instance, the case of 
eaffein or chloroform, if Sai-siie are transferred to 
normal water after they first cease to move, a few 
seconds are enough to restore their spontaneity ; 
whereas, if they are allowed to remain in the 
poisoned water for an hour, they may not move 
for one or two hours after their restoration to un- 
poisoned water. In consequence of such great varia- 
tions occurring from these causes, I was not able 
to compare the action of one poison with that of 
another in respect of the time rcquire^d for e&cta 
of poisoning to pass away. 
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I shall conclude al! I have to say upon tlie subject 
of poisons by stating the interesting fact, that it' 
any of the narcotic or anieathesiating agents be 
arl ministered to any portion of a contractile Btrip 
cut from the umbrella of Aurelia aurita in the way 
already desci'ibed, the rate of the contraction-waves 
Is firat progressively slowed, and eventually their 
passage is completely blocked at the hne where the 
poisoned water begins. Upon now restoring the 
poisoned portion of the contractile strip to normal 
sea-water the blocking is gradually ovei'come, and 
eventually every trace of it disappears." 

The contractile wave may be blocked by poisons 
in another way. A glance at Fig, 11 will show 
that a circumferential strip cut from the umbrella 
of Aurelia aui-ita is pervaded transversely by a 
number of nutrient tubes, which have all been cut 
through by the section. At the side of the strip, 
therefore, furthest from the margin there are situ- 
ated a number of open ends of these nutrient tubes. 
Now, on injecting any of the narcotic poisons into 
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one of those open ends, the fluid of course permeates 
the whole tutie, and the con traction -wave becomes 
blocked at the transverse hne occupied by the tube 
as effectually as if the conti-aetile stiip had been cut 
tiirough at that line. 

A glance at Fig 10, again, will show that each 
lithocyst is surrounded by one of these nutrient 
tubes. Upon injecting this tube, therefore, in a 
contractile strip, the effect of the poison may be 
exerted on the lithocyst more specially than it 
could be by j.iiy other method of administration. 
In view of recent observations concerning the effects 
<jf curare on the central nervous masses of higher 
animals, it may be worth while to state that a dis- 
charging lithocyst of Aurelia aurita, when thus 
injected with curare, speedily ceases its discharges. 
This fact alone, however, would not warrant any 
very trustworthy conclusions as to the influence of 
curare upon dischai'ging centres ; for it is not im- 
probable that the paralyzing effects may here be 
due to the influence of the poison on the surround- 
ing contractile tissue. 

It is interesting to observe that if the discharging 
lithocyst be injected with chloroform, or a not too 
strong solution of morphia, it recovers in the course 
of a night. With alcohol the firet effects of the in- 
jection are considci-ably to accelerate the frequency 
and to augment the potency of the discharges; but 
the subsequent effects are a gradual diminution in 
the frequency and the vigour of these discharges, 
until eventually total quiescence supervenes. In the 
course of a few hours, however, the torpidity wears 



away, and finally the medusa returns to its normal 
state.* 

" Since the above reflnlls on the effects of poiaonH wore pnli- 
lishcd in mj Rojal Society papers, Dr. KmkeDbcr^ haa condncted 
a, reBooroh upon "coinparative toilculogy," iti wLivh he lias de- 
voted tbe larger share of bis attention to the Medtiaie. Wliile 
expressing my gratification tliat when he adopted my metboda he 
BQGoeeded la cnniirming' my results, I ma; observe that the 
criticiam which he somewhat bluntlj passes upon the latter is not 
merely nnwarrantBd, bnt based npon a strange miBconeeptiou of 
» well-ktiowii pritioiple in the physiology of nerves and musoles. 
This criticiam is that these results aa published by me are 
worthless aod "a dead chaptor in soience," beoBUse I failed to 
prove that it was Iho nen-ous (aa diaiingniaheil from the miiscnlar) 
elements which wpre effected by Ihe various poisons. In his 
opinion this distini^tion can only be made good by employiug 
electrical stimulation npon the siib-nmbrella tissue when this has 
lost its spontaneity under the influence of poisons : if a respooKe 
eOBues which does not ensue when the tissue is stimulated 
Djechanically, ho regards tlio fact as proof tliat the muacnlar 
tiBSae remains nnaffeuted while the iioi'vi,us tissue has been 
reudered functionleas. 

Now, in the first place, I have here to show that there is, as I 
have said, a fundamental error touching a well-known principle of 
physiology. So far as there !B any difference between tho ei- 
citability of nerve and rauacls with respect to tnechanical and 
eleotrioal stimulation, it is the precise converse of that which Dr. 
Krukenberg snpposes ; it is not maicU, but nerve, which is tbe 
more sensitive to electrical stimalatian — by which I anderBliand 
him to mean the induction shock. The remarkable transpositian 
of Dr. Krakenberg'a ideas npon this matter does not affect the 
results of his obaerrations upon the action <if the varioaa poisons ; 
it only renders fatuous his criticism ot these same rusalts as 
previously published by me. 

In the neit plaoe, I have to observe thitt in all my eiperimenta 
I tried, as he subsequently tried, both kinds of stimulation, and 
also the constiBnt cnrront ; bnt I soon found that even when one 
went to work with one's ideas apon the subject in a non-inverted 
poaition. no trustworthy inferenoE Could be drawn iu favour of 
tbe muscular elements alone remaining uninjuroJ from the bare 
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Physiological Effects of Fresh WiaUt on Hie Medusce 

As fresh water exerts a very deadly in6uence on 
the Medusse, this seems the most ap|iropriate place 
for describing its action. Such a description has 
already been given by Professor L. Agassiz, but it 
is erroneous. He writes, "Taking up in a spoon- 
ful of sea-water a, fresh Sarsia in full activity, when 
swimming most energetically, and emptying it into 
a tumbler full of fresh water of the same tempera- 
ture, the little animal will at once drop like a ball 

fac-t that after the poiaoninK the nRnro-mnacalar tisane often 
bi'liaTed differently towards different kinds of Btimnlalion, 

Further, in the pnrticalar case of my experiments with cnraro — 
H^^inst which Dr. Kmkenberg'fl romarka are ohiefly directed OD 
the grotmd that I did uot prove the parnljais to be a merely iddh- 
cnlar eSoot — I auoceeded in obtaining very tnucli better proof ol 
the poison acting on the nerrons elempntH, to the eiclueion of the 
mnsoular, than I conid have obtained by any process of inference, 
however gwid ; that ia to aay, I obtained direct proof. It appearri 
to me that Dr. Krukenberg mnst have failed to underatand the 
Eugliah of the following BBntences ; " On nipping any portion of 
tlio poisQoed half of Btanrophora laciniata, this half remained 
abaalutely motionieaa, while the unpoiaoned half, 'hoagh far atcay 
from the seal of irritation, immediately ceased its normal oon- 
tractiona, and folded itself together ia the very peculiar and dis- 
tinctive manner juat described," i.e. "in one very atrong and 
long-protracted systole." For the rest, see note on page .232. 

LaBtly, while again expressing my satisTaction that on all 
matters ot fact our resulta are in full harmony, I may be aUowed 
to remark that in my opinion hia dcdactionn, as ooibodiod in hii 
schema ot the inferred innervation of Mednsffi, are very far in 
advance of anything that is jnstiRed by observatioo. (See, for 
this elaborate schema, in which there are represented volitional, 
motor, refles, and inhibitory centres, as well as a clearly deOned 
BjBtem of senaory and motor nerves, " VerKleichond-Physio- 
logogische Studien, dritte AUhoiliiig," p. 141 : Ucidulborg, 1880.) 
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to the bottom of the glass and I'emain for ever 
motionless — killed instantaneously by the mere 
difference of the density of the two media."" As 
regards the appearance presented by Saraia when 
subjected to " this little experiment," the account 
juat quoted is partly correct; but Professor Agassi z 
must have been over-hasty in concluding that, be- 
cause the animals seemed to be thus " killed instan- 
taneously," such was really the case. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more natural than his conclusion ; 
for not only is the contrast between the active 
swimming motions of the Sai^ia in the sea-water 
and their cessation of all motion in the fresh water 
very suggestive of instantaneous death ; but a short 
time after immersion in the latter their contractile 
tissues, as Professor Agassiz observed, become 
opalescent and whitish. Nevertheless, if he had 
taken the precaution of again ti"ansfcrring the 
Sarsia to sea-water, he would have found that the 
previous exposure to fresh water had not had the 
effect which he ascribes to it. After a variable 
time his specimens would have resumed their swim- 
ming motions ; and although these might have bad 
their vigour somewhat impaired, the animals would 
have continued to live for an indefinite time — in 
fact, quite as long as other speciuiens which had 
never been removed from the sea-water. Even 
after five minutes' immersion in fresh water, 
Sarsise will revive feebly on being again restored 
to sea-water, although it may be two or three 
hours before they do so; they may then, how- 
Mem. Americnir Arad. Arts nn'l Stiencpa," 18S0, p. 229. 
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ever, live as long as other Bpecimena. In many 
cases Saraise will revive even after ten minutes' 
exposure; but the time required for recovery is 
then very long, and the subsequent pulsations are 
of an exceedingly feeble character. I never knew a. 
spoeunen survive an exposure of fifteen minutes." 
In not a few eases, after immersion in fresh water, 
the animal continues to pulsate feebly for some little 
time ; and, in all cases, in-itability of the contractile 
tissues persists for a little while after spontaneity 
has ceased, Tho opalescence above referred to 
principally affects the manubrium, tentacles, and 
margin of the nectocalyx. While in fresh water 
the manubrium and ti?ntacles of Sarsia are strongly 
retracted. 

Thinking it a curious circumstance that the mere 
absence of the few mineral substances which occur in 
sea-water should escrt bo profound and deadly an 
influence on the neuro-muscular tissues of the 
MedusEe, I was led to try some further experiments 
to ascertain whether it is, as Agassiz affirms, to the 
mere difference in density between the fresh and 
the sea water, or to the absence of the pai'ticular 
mineral substances in question, that the deleterious 
influence of fl^esh water is to be ascribed; Although 



• The coTered-eyed Mednsm Burrife a longer i 
the naked-ejed — Aarelia Enirita, for instaoce, requiring from a 
qnartor to halt an honr's eiposnro before being placed beyond 
recovery. Moreover, the oeaaation of spontaneity on the first 
iminoraion ia not bo andden as it is in tho case of the naked-eyed 
MeduBiB — the pnlHatiooB continuing for abont five minnlea, dnrinft 
which time they become weaker ami weaker in bo giadual a 
manner that it is hard to tell csaetly "lien tliey liist ceaae. 
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my esperimenta leail to no very instructive coii- 
cltision, they are, I think, worth stating. 

I first tried dissolving oliloride of sodium in fresh 
water till the latter was of the same density as sea- 
water. Savaiie di'opped into such a solution con- 
tinued to live for a great number of hnurs; but 
they were conspicuously enfeebled, keeping for the 
moat part at the bottom of the vessel, and having 
the vigour of their swimming motions greatly im- 
paired, The tentacles and manubrium were strongly 
retracted, as in the case of exposure to fresh water, 
and the tissues also became slightly opalescent. 
Thinking that perhaps a fairer test would be only 
to add as much chloride of sodium to the fresh 
water as occurs in sea-water, I did so; but the re- 
sults were much the same. On now adding sulphate 
of magnesium, however, to the amount normally 
present in sea-water, the Sarsife became more active. 
i next tried the effects of chloride of sodium dis- 
solved in fiesh water to the point of saturation, or 
nearly so. The Sarsire, of course, floated to the 
surface, and they immediately began to show 
sytoptoma of torpidity. The latter became rapidly 
more and more pronounced, till spontaneity was 
quite suspended. The animals, however, were not 
dead, nor did they die for many hours, their irrita- 
bility continuing unimpaired, although their spon- 
taneity had so completely ceased. The tentacles and 
manubrium were exceedingly relaxed, which is an 
interesting fact, as being the converse of that which 
water containing too small a profiortion of 
salt Lastly, to give the density hypothesis a still 
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more complete trial, I dipsolved various ncutFsI 
aalta and other substances, such as sugar, etc., in 
fresh water till it was of the density of sea-vrater ; 
but in all cases, on immersing Sarsiai in such solu- 
tions, death was as itipid as tliat which followed 
their immersion in fresh water. 



i 



The. Fresh-water Medusct. 

Oq June 10, 18S0, it was noticed that the 
fresh water in the large tank of the lily-house of 
the Royal Botanical Societj-, Regent's Park, waa 
swarming with a small and active species of Medusa, 
previously unknown to science— it being, indeed, at 
that time unknown to science that any species of 
Medusa inhabited fresh water, although it was well 
known that some of the other Hydrozoa do so. 
Examination showed that tlie new species belonged 
to the order Trachomeduste, and the Petasidae of 
Haeckel's classification — its nearest known relative, 
according to Professor Ray Lank ester, being the genus 
Aglauropsis, which occurs on the coast of Brazil. 
The Medusa was called Limnoeodium (XiVvij, a 
pond, and kwSwv, a bell) sorbii by Professors All 
man and Lankester. 1 am indebted to the kindness 
of Professor Allman for permission to reproduce his 
drawing of the animal. (Fig. 31.) It is rematk- 
able that, although this Medusa has reappeared 
every June in the same tank, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in tracing its life-history. Nor ia it known 
from what source the tank first became impregnated 
with this organism. No doubt the germs must 



have been conveyed by the roots or leaves of some 
tropical plant that at some time was ]jlaced in the 




tank; but the Botanical Society has no record of 
any plant which can be pointed to aa thus having 
probably served to import the organism. 

Z shall now proceed to give an account of my 
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observations on the physiology of tbia interesting 
tuiimal, by quoting in extenso my original paper 
upon the subject {Natxive, June 24, 1880). Before 
doing so, however, I may state that Profiissors A. 
Agaasiz, Moseley, and others have since informed us 
that sundry species of sea-water MedusiE have been 
observed by them hving and thriving in the brackish 
waters of estuaries — a fact which strongly corrobo- 
I'ates the inference at the end of the present paper. 
" Tiie natural raovements of the Medusa precisely 
I'esemble those of its marine congenera. More par- 
ticularly, these movements resemble those of the 
marine species which do not swim continuously, 
but indulge in frequent pauses. In water at the 
temperature of that in the Victoria lily-house (85° 
Fahr.), the pauses are frequent, and the rate of the 
rhythm in-egular, suddenly quickening and suddenly 
slowing even duiing the same bout, which has the 
effect of giving an almost intelligent appearance to 
the movements. Tliis is especially the case with 
young spucimens. In colder water (65° to 75°) the 
movements are more regular and sustained; bo 
that, guided by the analogy furnished by my ex- 
periments on the marine forms, I infer that the 
temperature of the natural habitat of this Medusa 
cannot be so high as that of the water in the 
Victoria lily-house. In water of that temperature 
the rate of the rhythm is enormously high, some- 
times rising to three pulsations per second. But 
by progressively cooling the water, this rate may 
be progressively lowered, jusfc as in the case of the 
marine species; and in water at G5°, the maximum 
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rate that I have observed is eightj' [iiilsations per 
minute. As the temperafciiro at whieli the greatest 
activity is displayed hy the fresh-water speciea is 
a temperature so high as to be fatal to all the 
mai'ine species which I have observed, the eSects 
of cooling ai"e, of course, only parallel in the two 
cases when the effects of a series of higher tem- 
peratures in the one case are compared with those 
of a series of lower temperatures in the other. 
Similarly, while a temperature of 70° is fatal to 
all the species of marine MedusEe which I have 
examined, it is only a temperature of 100° that is 
fatal to the fresh-water species. Lastly, while the 
marine species will endure any degree of cold with- 
out loss of life, such is not the case with the fresh- 
water species. Marine MedusiE, after having been 
frozen solid, will, when gradually thawed out, again 
resume their swimming movements; but this fresh- 
water Medusa is completely destroyed by freezing. 
Upon being thawed out, the animal is seen to have 
shrunk into a tiny ball, and it never again recovers 
either its life or its shape. 

"The animal seeks the sunlight. If one end of 
the tank is shaded, all the MedusiB congregate at 
the end which remains unshaded. Moreover, during 
the daytime they Rwim about at the suiface of the 
water ; but when the sun goes down they subside, 
and can no longer be seen. In all these habits 
they resemble many of the sea-water species. They 
are themselves non-luminous. 

"I have tried on about a dozen specimens the 
effect of excising the margin of the nftctonalyx. In 
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the case of all the specimena thus operated upon, 
the result was the same, and corresponded precisely 
with that which I have obtained in the case of 
marine species ; that is to say, the operation pro- 
duces immediate, total, and permanent paralysis of 
the nectocalyx, while the severed margin continues 
to pulsate for two or three days. The excitability 
of a nectocalyx thus mutilated persists for a day or 
two, and then gradually dies out, thus also resem- 
bling the case of the niai'ine naked-eyed Medusie. 
More particularly, the excitability resembles that 
of those marine species which sometimes respond to 
a single stimulation with two or three successive 
contractions. 

" A point of specially physiological interest may 
be here noticed. In its unmutilated state the fresh- 
water Metlusa exhibits the power of localizing with 
its manubrium a seat of stimulation situated in the 
beli ; that is to say, when a part of the bell is 
nipped with the forceps, or otherwise irritated, the 
free end of the manubrium is moved over and 
applied to the part irritated. So far the movement 
of localization is precisely similar to that which I 
have previously described as occurring in Tiarop.sis 
indicana {Phil. Trans., vol. clxvii.). But further 
than this, I find a curious difference. For while 
in Tiaro]isia indicans these movements of localiza- 
tion continue unimpaired after the margin of the 
bell has been removed, and will be ineffectually 
attempted even after the bell is almost entirely cut 
away from its connections with the manubrium, in 
the fresh-water Medusa these movements of localiza- 



tion cease after the extreme margin of the boll has 
been removed. For some reason or another the 
integrity of the margin here seems to be necessary 
forexciting the manubrium to perform its movements 
of localization. It is clear that this reason must 
either be that the margin contains the nerve-centres 
which preside over these localizing movements of 
the manubrium, or, much more probably, that it 
contains some peripheral nervous structures which 
are alone capable of transmitting to the manubrium 
a stimulus adequate to evoke the movements of 
localization. In its uumutilated state this Medusa 
is at intervals perpetually applying the extremity 
of its manubrium to one part or another of the 
margin of the bell, the part of the margin touched 
always bending in to meet the approaching ex- 
tremity of the manubrium. In some cases it can 
be seen that the object of this co-ordinated move- 
ment is to allow the extremity of the manubrium — 
i.e. the mouth of the animal — to pick off a small 
particle of food that has become entangled in the 
marginal tentacles. It is thei'cfore not improbable 
that in all cases this is the object of such move- 
ments, although in most cases the jiarticle which 
is caught by the tentacles is too small to be seen 
with the naked eye. As it is thus no doubt a 
matter of great importance in the economy of the 
Medusa that its marginal tentacles should be very 
sensitive to contact with minute particles, so that a 
very slight stimulus applied to them should start 
the co-ordinated movements of localization, it is not 
surprising that the tentacular rim should present 
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nerve-endings so far sensitive tliat only by their 
excitation can tlia reflex laeclianisni be thrown 
into action. But if such ia the explanation in 
this case, it is cuiioiis that in Tiaropsia indicans 
every part of the boll should be ecjnaJly capable of 
yielding a stimulus to a precisely similar reflex 
action. 

"In pursuance of this point, I tried the experi- 
ment of cutting off poHioTis of the margin, and 
stimulating the bell above the portions of the mar- 
gin -which J had removed. I found that in this 
case the manubrium did not remain passive as it 
did when the whole margin of the hell was re- 
moved; but that it made ineffectual efforts to find 
the offending body, and in doing so always touched 
some part of the margin which was still unmuti- 
lated. I can only explain this fact by supposing 
that the stimulus supplied to the mutilated part is 
spread over the bell, and falsely referred by the 
manubrium to some part of the sensitive— -i.e. un- 
mutilated — margin. 

" But to com[>lete this account of the localizing 
movements, it is necessary to state one additional 
fact which, for the sake of clearness, I have hitherto 
omitted. If any one of the four radial tubes is 
irritated, the manubrium will correctly locahze the 
seat of irritation, whether or not the margin of the 
bell has been previously removed. This greater 
case, so to speak, of localizing stimuli in the course 
of the radial tubes than anywhere else in the 
QGctocalyx, except the margin, corresponds with 
what I found to be the case in Tiaropsis indicana 



and proli.iblj- lias a direct reference lo the distribii- 
tion of the principal nerve-tracts. 

" On the whole, therefore, contrasting thia case of 
localization with the closely parallel case presented hy 
Tiaropsis indicans, I should say that the two chieHy 
diEfer in the fresh-water Medusa, even when unmuti- 
lated, not being able to locaiize so promptly or so 
certainly, and in the localization being only per- 
formed with reference to the margin and radial 
tubes, instead of with reference to the whole ex- 
citable surface of the animal. 

" All marine Medusre are very intolerant of fresb 
water, and, therefore, as the freah-water species must 
presumably have had marine ancestoi-a,* it seemed 
an interesting question to determine how far this 
species would prove tolerant of sea-water, F(ir the 
sake of comparison, I shall first briefly describe 
the effects of fresh water upon the marine species.f 
If a naked -eyed Medusa which is swimming 
actively in sea-water is suddenly transferred to 
fresh water, it will instantaneously collapse, become 
motionless, and sink to the bottom of the containing 
vessel. There it will remain motionless until it 
dies ; but if it be again transferred to sea-water it 
will recover, provided that its exposure to the fresh 
water has not been of too long duration. I have 
never known a naked-eyed Mednsa survive an ex- 
posure of fifteen minutes; but they may survive 
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an exposure of tien, and generally survive an ex- 
posure of five. But although they thus continue 
to live for an indefinite time, their vigour is con- 
spicuously and permanently impaired ; while in 
the fi-esh water irritability persists for a short time 
after spontaneity has ceased, and the tentacles and 
manubrium are strongly retracted. 

" Turning now to the case of the fresh-water 
species, when first it is dropped into sea-water at 
85° there ia no change in its movements for about 
fifteen seconds, although the tentacles may be re- 
tracted. Eat then, or a few seconds later, there 
generally occurs a series of two or three tonic 
spasms, sepai-ated from one another by an interval 
of a few seconds. During the next half-minute the 
ordinary contractions become progressively weaker, 
until they fade away into mere twitching convul- 
sions, which affect difi'erent parts of the bell irregu- 
larly. After about a minute from the time of the 
first immersion all movement ceases, the bell re- 
maining passive in partial systole. There is now 
no vestige of irritability. If transferred to fresh 
water after five minutes' exposure, there immediately 
supervenes a strong and persistent tonic spasm, 
resembling rigor mortis, and the animal remains 
motionless for about twenty minutes. Slight 
twitching contractions then begin io display thera- 
selvea, which, however, do not affect the whole bell, 
but occur partially. The tonic spasm continues 
progressively to increase in severity, and gives the 
outline of the margin a very irregular form; the 
twitching contractions become weaker and less fre- 
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quent, till at last tliey altngethcr die away. Irrita- 
bility, however, still continues for a time — a nip 
with the forceps being followed by a bout of rhyth- 
mical contractions. Death occurs in several hours 
in sti'ong anil irrei^ar systole. 

" If the exposure to sea-water has only lasted two 
minutes, a similar series of phenomena is presented, 
except that the spontaneous twitching movements 
supervene in much less time than twenty minutes. 
But an exposure of one minute may determine a 
fatal result a few hours after the Medusa has been 
restored to fresh water, 

"Contact with sea-water causes an opalescence 
and eventual disintegration of the tissues, which 
precisely resemble the effects of fi-esh water upon 
the maiine MedusiB. When immersed in sea-water 
this Medusa floats upon the surface, owing to its 
smaller specific gravity. 

"In diluted sea- water (fifty per cent.) the pre- 
liminary tonic spasms do not occur, but all the 
other phases are the same, though extended through 
a longer period. In sea-water still more diluted 
(1 in 4 or 6) there is a gradual loss of spontaneity, 
till all movement ceases, shortly after which irri- 
tability also disappears ; manubrium and tentacles 
expanded. After an hour's continued exposure, 
intense rigor mortis slowly and progrea-sively de- 
velopes itself, so that at last the bell has shrivelled 
almost to nothing. An exposure of a few minutes 
to this strength places the animal past recovery 
when restored to fresh water. In still weaker mix- 
tures (1 in 8, or 1 in 10) spontaneity persists for a 
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longtime; but the animal gradually becomes less 
and lcB3 energetic, till at last it will only move in 
a bout of feeble pulsations when iiritated. In still 
weaker solutions (1 in 12, or 1 in 15) spontaneity 
continues for hours, and in solutions of from 1 in 15, 
or 1 in 18, the Jledusa will swim about for days. 

" It will be seen from this account that the fresh- 
water Medusa is even more intolerant of sea-water 
than are the marine species of fresh water. More- 
over, the fresh-water Medusa is beyond all comparison 
more intolerant of sea-water than arc the marine 
species of brine ; for I have previously found 
that the marine species will survive many hours' 
immersion in a saturated solution of salt. While 
in such a solution they are motionless, with manu- 
brium and tentacles relaxed, so resembling the 
fresh-water Medusa shortly after being immersed 
in a mixture of one part sea-water to five of fresh ; 
hut there is the great difference that, while this 
small amount of salt is very quickly fatal to the 
fresh-water species, the large addition of salt exerts 
no permanently deleterious influence on the mnrine 
species, 

" We have thus altogether a curious set of cross 
relations. It would appear tliat a much less pro- 
found physiological change would be required to 
transmute a sea-water jelly-fish into a jelly-fish 
adapted to inhabit brine, than would be required to 
enable it to inhabit fresh water. Yet the latter is 
the direction in which the modification has taken 
place, and taken place so completely that the sea- 
water is now more poisonous to the modified species 
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than is fresh water to the unmodiflcd. Tliere can 
be no doubt that the modification was gradual — 
prohably brought about by the ancestors of the 
fresh-water Medusa penetrating higher and higher 
through the braehish watei-s of estuaries into the 
fresh water of rivers — and it would, I think, be 
hard to point to a more remarliable case of pro- 
found physiological modification in adaptation to 
changed conditions of life. If an animal so exceed- 
ingly intolerant of fresh water as is a marine jelly- 
fish may yet have all its tissues changed so as to 
adapt them to thrive in fresh water, and even die 
after an exposure of one minute to their ancestral 
element, assuredly we can see no reason wliy any 
animal in earth or sea or anjTvhere else may not in 
time become fitted to change its element." ■ 

• While theao sticetB aro paseiiis throngh the press, a paper 
has been read before the Rnjal Society bj Mr. A. G. Boame, 
(lesoribing the hjdroid Btngo i>t the (rcab.wiiter Mednsa {Ftoc. 
Hoy. Boc, Deo, II, 18S4), He has discovereil the hydroida on Uie 
roots of the PonleJcna, which Ijave been growitig in the Lilj- 
lEink for Gevei-al ;« eurs, and which are thereFore pruhaLily the 
Eouree from wbiob the tank became iinpregiiaied tritb Uia 
Mediute. 
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Slmdure of Star-fish and Sea-Urchins. 
We slial! now proceed to consider in the organization 
of the Eeliinodermata a type of nervous system 
which is more liighly developed than that of the 
MedussB. In conducting this research, I was joined 
by my friend Professor J. Cossar Ewart, to whose 
unusual skill and untiHng patience the anatomical 
part of the inquiry is due. But here, as formerly, 
I shall devote myself to the physiology of the sub- 
ject, as it is not possible within the limits assigned 
to this volume to travel further into morphology 
than is necessary for tiie purpose of rendering the 
experiments intelligible. I shall therefore begin by 
seeking to give merely such a general idea of the 
structure of the Echinodermata as ia necessary for 
this purpose. 

As we all know, a Star-fish consists of a centnd 
disc and five radiating arms (Fig. 32\ Upon the . 
whole of the upper surface there occur numerous 
calcareous nodules embedded in the soft flesh, and 
supporting short spines. One of these nodules 
much larger than any of the others, is constant in : 
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pOBitifin, and ia called the madreporic tubei-cle 
(Fig, 32, m). Continuing our examination of the 
upper surface, we may observe, when we use a lens, 
a number of small pincer-Iike organs Bcattered about 
between the calcareous nodules, or attached to the 
spines ; these are known as the podicellarite. Each 




consists of a stalk serving to support a pair of 
forceps or pincers, and the whole being provided 
with muscles, the stalk is able to sway about and 
the pincers to open and shut (Fig. 33). The entire 
mechanism is therefore clearly adapted to seizing 
and holding on to something; but what it ia that 
these curious organs are thus adapted to seize, and 
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therefore of what use they are in the economy of 
the animal, has long been a standing puzzle to 
naturalists. I hope presently to be able to show 
that we have succeeded in doinjj souiething tovroi'ds 
the solution of this puzzle. 




FiB-SS-rcrcelbrlBCm-SniUccl). (rnmi Co«tir. " NM H1«."J 

Turning now to the under surface of our Star-fish 
(b'ig. 34), we observe that the mouth is situated in 
the centre of the disc, and that from this mouth aa 
a centre there radiate five grooves or furrows, which 
severally extend to the ti[)s of each of tlie five raya. 
On each side of these gi'Oovea there are numerous 
actively moving membraneous tubes, which may be 
protruded or retracted by being filled or emptied 
with fluid. These are used for crawling, and I 
shall therefore call them the feet, or pedicels. 

So much, then, for the external surface of a Star- 
fi.sh. If, now, wc c.-iaiulno the internal sf.iiietLre, WO 
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find that the central mouth loads Ly a, short cbso- 
phagus into a ceutra,! stomach, and that this in turn 
communicatea with the intestine, which terminates 
in an orifice on the dorsal sui'face. Springing 
from the intestine at its origin, there are tive tubes. 
each of which divides into two, and the five pairs 
of tabes thus I'uriued extend into the live rajs; 




numerous blind processes grow out from these tubes, 
and give rise to glandular structures, which pro- 
bably perform the functions of a liver. 

When a section is made across the base of one of 
the anns, the furrows or grooves before mentioned 
are seen to be formed of two rows of plates con- 
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nected together ao as to compose a series of stnic- 
turea not unlike the couples of an ordinary roof. 
These so-called ambulacral plates rest on horizontal 
spine-bearing plates, from which other larger plates 
extend upwards to form the sides of the arma. 

In a living Star-fish the tube-feet or pedicels 
already mentioned are seen projecting from each 

e of the ambulacral groove ; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few at the tip of each arm, all the tube- 




portiaa at ■ tabe-Ciol (iBA^iacd). 



feet terminate in a well-formed sucker, by means of 
which they can be firmly fixed to a flat surface 
(Fig. 35). 

If we wish to understand the structure and 
mechanism of this locomotor or ambulacral system 
— which, I may observe in passing, is of special 
interest from the fact that aa a mechanism it is 
unique in the animal kingdom — we must resort to 
dissection. We then find that each of the tube-feet 
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is pi-ovided in its niembi'ancous walk with a numter 
of annular or ring-ahaped Tniiscular fibres; when 
thene fibrea contract, the fluid contained in the tube 
ia forced back, wliile, converselj, when these fibres 
relax, the fliud runs into the tube. If the contrac- 
tion of these fibres is strong, the tube sLrinks up 
entirely, i.e. ia retracted within the body of the 
animal ; but if the contraction of the fibres is not 
BO strong, the tube ia only shortened. If, before its 
shortening, its terminal expansion, or sucker, has 
been applied to any flat surface, the eilect of the 
shortening is to cause the sucker to adhere to the 
flat surface, in consequence of the pressure of 
the aiuTounding sea-water being greater than tiiat 
of the fluid witliin the shortened tube. In this 
way, by alternately contracting and relaxing the 
muscular fibres in the walls of a tube-foot, a Star- 
fish is able alternately to cause the terminal sucker 
to fasten upon and to leave go of any flat surface 
upon which the animal may be crawling. In other 
words, when the tube-foot ia about to form its 
attachment to a flat surface, it is fully distended 
with fluid ; but when the terminal sucker touches 
the flat surface, this fluid is pait'.y withdrawn, so 
causing the sucker to adhere. 

When we dissect out one of these tube-feet, wo 
find that at its base, within the body of the animal, 
it bifurcates into two branches. One of these branches 
p^ses immediately into a closed sac (Fig. 3G, /), 
while the other passes into a large tube (Fig. 30, A), 
which runs all the way from base to tip of the ray, 
roceivina ie its coui-se similar branches from all the 
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tube-feet in the ray. This common or radial tube 
itself opens into a circular tube (Fig, 36, e) sur- 
rounding the mouth of the animal (Fig. 36 in). This 
circular tube therefore receives five radial tubes- 
one from each of the five rays — and ia likewise in 
commuuication with a number of membraneous sacs 
(Fig. 36, c, d), resembling in their structure (though 




larger in size) those which occur at the base of each 
of the tube-feet, The function both of these sacs 
and of those at the base of each tube-foot is the 
same, namely, that of acting as reservoirs of the | 
fluid when this is expelled from the tube-feet i 
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Mctroover, all tticse membraneovis sacs are provided 
with ring-ahaped muscular fibres in their mem- 
braneouH walls, which therefore serve as antagonists 
to the ring-shaped musdea which occur in the 
membraneous walls of the tube-feet; that is to 
say, when the muaclea of the reservoirs contract 
(Fig. 36, c, rf,/i ), the preaaure in the tube-feet is in- 
creased, and when thoae muscles relax, that pressure 
is diminished. The animal is thua furniahod with 
the means of varying the head of preasure in ita 
tube-feet, either locally or uuiversally. 

The circular tube surrounding the mouth com- 
municates at one point with a calcareous tube 
{Fig. 36, rt), which runa atraight to the dorsal surface 
of the animal, and there terminates in the madre- 
poric tubercle, to which I have already directed 
attention (Fig. 32, m, and Fig. 36, m). Thus it will 
be seen that all the pedicels of all the rays are in 
communication, by means of a closed system of 
tubes, with this madreporic tubercle. It has there- 
fore been surmised that the function of this tubercle 
is that of acting as a filter to the sea-water which 
in lai^e part constitutes the fluid that fills the 
ambulaeral system. We have been able to prove 
that this surmise ia correct ; for we found that if 
we injected any part of the ainbulacral system with 
coloured fluid — maintaining the injection for several 
hours at as great a pressure as the tubes wouiil 
stand without mptuiing — the coloured fluid found 
its way up the calcareous tube to the madreporic tu- 
bercle, on arriving at which it slowly oozed through 
the porous substance of which that tubercle consists. 
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Such, then, is the so-called ambulacral system of 
the Star-fish. Passing over another system of vessels 
which I need not wait to descnbe (Fig. S6, g, h, V), 
we come nest to the nervous system. This is dis- 
posed on a very simple plan. It consists of a penta- 
gonal ring surrounding the mouth, from which a 
nerve-trunk passes into each of the five rays, to 
run along the ambulacral groove as far as the ex- 
treme tip of the ray, where it ends in a small i-ed 
pigmented spot, about which I shall have more to 
presently. Each of these five radial nerves 
gives otf in its course a number of delicate branches 
to the tube -feet. 



Modiftcaiions oftJip Siar-fish Type. 

So much, then, for the structure of the common 
Star-fish. I must next say a few words on the re- 
markable modifications which this structure under- 
goes in ditferent members of the Star-fish group. 

In some species the size of the central disc is 
increased so as to fill up the interspaces between 
the rays, the whole animal being thus converted 
into the form of a pentagon. In other species, 
again, the reverse process has taken place, tlie rays 
having become relatively longer, and being at the 
same time very active; they look like five little 
snakes joined together by a circular disc (Fig. 37). 
Again, in another species the rays have begun to 
branch, these branches again to branch, and so on 
till the whole animal looks like a mat. But the 
most e.^tieme modifications are attained in the 
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sea cucumbers and lily-stars (Fig. 38). Without, 
however, waiting to conaider these, I shall go a 
little more particularly into the modification of 
Star-fish structure which ia pi'GSPiited by the 
sea-urchin, or Echinur* [V\g;. 50). 




Estemally, the animal presents the form of au 
orange, and is completely covered with a large 
number of hard calcareous spines, on which account 
it derives its scientific name of Echinus, or hedge- 
hog (the spines have been removed from the larger 
portion of the specimen represented in Fig. 39). In 
the living animal these spines are fully movable 
in all directions, each being mounted on a ball-and- 
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socket joint, and provided with muscles at its ba 
On tlie external surface, besiiles the spines, wa 



Pig. 38,- 




meet with pedieellarise (Fig. 33 magnified), and aW I 
with the madreporic tubercle (Fig. 39, m). The [ 
pedicellaria; in their main features resemble those I 

I 
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which occur in the Star-fiah, though considerably 
larger, and the ambulaeral system is constructed 




upon the same plan. If we shave oflF the spines 
and pedicellariK^ C^ig. 39), we find that we come to 




a hard shell, which, if we break, we find to be 
hollow and fiUed with fluid (Fig. 40). The fluid 
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closely resembles sea-water, but is, nevertheless, ] 
richly eorpusculated ; it coagulates when exposed 
to the air, and otherwise shows that it is something 
more than mere sea-water. If we look closely into 
the shell which has been deprived oi' its spines, we 
find that it is composed of a great number of small 
hexagonal plattti (Fig. 4lJ, the edges uf which lit eo 
closely together that the whole shell is convei-ted 
into a box, which, when the animal is alive, is 
water-tight, as we have proved by submitting the 
contained fluid to hydrostatic pressure, under which 
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circumstances there is no leakage until the pressure 
IS suthcient to burst the shell Nevertheless, if we 
look closely at the dried shell of an Echinus, we 
shall see that it is not an absolutely closed box; for 
we shall see that the hexagonal plates are so arranged 
as to give rise to five double rows of holes or pores 
(Fig. 41), which extend symmetrically from pole to 
polo of the animal (Fig. 39). It is through these 
holes that the tube-feet are protruded ; so that if 
we imagine a pentagonal species of Star-fish to be ' 
curved into the shape of a hollow spheroid, ftod . 
then converted into a calcareous box with holes ! 
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left fur its feet to corae through, we should have a 
mental picture of an Echinas. It would only be 
necessary to add the curious apparatus of teeth 
(Figs. 40 and 42), which occurs in the Echinus, to 
increase the size of the spines and ped ice 11 arise, and 
to make a few other such minor alterations ; but in 
all its main features an Echinus is merely a Star- 
fish with its five rays calcified and soldered together 
so as to constitute a rigid box. 

This echinoid type itself varies considerably 
among its numerous constituent species as to size, 
shape, length and thickness of the spines, etc. ; but 




I need not wait to go into these details. Again, 
merely inviting momentary attention to the develoii- 
niental history of these animals, I may remark that 
the phases of development through which an indi- 
vidual Echinoderm passes are not less varied and 
remarkable than are the permanent forms eventually- 
assumed by the sundry species. 

natural Mm'eraeTitf. 
Taming now to the physiology of the Star-fish 
group, I shall begin by describing the natural 
movements of the animals. 
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Taking tltu common Star-fish as our starting- 
pHiiit, I have already explained the mechaniani 
of its ambulacra! system. The animals usually 
crawl in a determinate direction, and when in the 
course of their advance the terminal feet of the 
advancing ray — which are used, not as suckers, but 
as feelers, protruded forwards — happen to come into 
contact with a solid body, the Star-fish may either 
continue its direction of advance unchanged, or 
may turn towards the body which it has touched. 
Thus, for instance, while crawling along the floor ot 
a tank, if the terminal feet at the end of a ray 
happen to touch a perpendicular side of the tank, 
the animal may either at once proceed to ascend 
this perpendicular side, or it may continue its 
progress along the flooi', feeling the perpendicular 
side with the end of its rays perhaps tlie whole way 
round the tank, and yet not choosing, as it were, to 
ascend. In the cases where it does ascend and 
reaches the surface of the water, a Star-fish very 
olten perfonns a number of peculiar movements, 
which we may call acrobatic (Fig. 43). On reaching 
the surface, the animal does not wish to leave its 
native element — in fact, cannot do so, because its 
sucking feet can only act under water — and neither 
does it wish again to descend into the levels from. 
which it has just ascended. It, therefore, begins to 
fool about for rocks or sca-wecds at the surface, by 
crawling along the side of the tank, and every now 
and then throwing back its uppermost ray or raya 
along the surface of the water to feel for any solid 
support that may be within reach. If it finds one. 
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it may very likely attach its uppermost rays to it, 
and then, letting go its other attachments, swing 
froia the one support to the other. The activity 
and CO -ordination manifested in these acrobatic 
movements are surprising, and give to the animal 
an almost intelligent appearance. 

In Astropecten the ambnlacral feet have become 
partly rudimentary, inaamuuh as tliey have lost 




their terminal suckers (Fig. 44J. These Star-fish, 
therefore, assist themselves iu locomotion by the 
muscular movementa of their mys, while they use 
their suckerlesa feet to run along the ground some- 
what after the mannei' of centipedes. It is to be 
noticed, however, that although the feet have lost 
their suckers, the Star-fish in still able to make them 
adhere to solid surfaces in a comparatively inefficient 
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manner, by constricting the tube on one side after 
it ban brought thia siilo into opposition with the 
solid surface (Fig. 45). 

In the Brittle-stars the ambulacral feet have been 
still more reduced to nidimenta, and are of no use 
at all, either as suckers or for assisting inlocomotion. 
Theae Star-fish have, therefore, adopted another 
method of locomotion, and one which is a great 
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improvement upon the slow crawling of other 
members of the Star-fish group. The raya of the 
Brittle-stars are very long, flexible, anil muscular, 
and by their combined action the animal is able 
, to shuffle along flat horizontal surfaces. When it 
desires to move rapidly, it uses two of its opposite 
arms upon the horizontal floor with a motion like 
swimming (Fig. 4ti) ; at eacli stroke the animal , 
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advances with a leap or bound about tbe distanre 
of two inches, and as the strokes follow one another 
rapidly, the Star-fiah is able to travel at the rate of 
six feet per minute. A common Star-tish, on the 
other hand, with its slow crawling method of 




progression, can only go two inches per minute. 
Some of the Comatulse, in which the muscularity 
of the rays has proceeded still further, are able 
actually to swim in the water by the co-ordinated 
movements nf their rays.* 



* In this case Che loacimDtion of a. Slui-Sah onracs to l)e per- 
fnnned on the same plan or method bh that of a Jelly-fiBb— the 
fire rays perEonning, bj thetr co-ordmnted action, the same 
(nnotion oa a Bwimming-bell. It is a cnrionaly interesting taot, 
that Bithongh no two plans or mechaniBniB of locomotion oonld 
well be imajrined hh more fnnd amen tally distiuct than those 
which are re8()ectivel}' characterietic of theae two gronpa ot 
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The Ecbinus crawls in the same way aa the 
common Star-fish; but besides its long suckera it 
also uses its spines, which by their co-ordinated 
action push tlio animal along. Tho suckers, more- 
over, in being protruded from all sides of a globe 
instead of from the under side of a flat organism, 
are of much more use as feelers than they are in the 
Star-fiah. Therefore, while advancing, the feet 
facing the dii-ection of advance are always kept 
extended to their fullest length, in order to feel for 
any object which the animal may possibly he 
approaching. Wlieii a perpendicular surface 13 
reached, the Echinus may either ascend it or not, as 
in the case of the Star-fish, While walking, the 
animal keeps pretty persistently in one direction 
of advance. If it be partly rotated by the hand, 
it does not continue in the same direction, but 
continues its own movements as before; so that, 
for instance, if it ls turned half round, it will 
proceed in a direction opposite to that in which 
it had previously bcoji going. When at rest, 6ome 
of the feet arc used as anchor.s, and others protruded 
as feelers. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the evolutionist, 
we have here an interesting series of gradations. 
At one end of the series we have the Echinus with 
its rays all united in a box-like rigid shell. At 
the other end of the series we have the Brittle-stars 
and OomatuUa with their highly muscular and 
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animals, noverthelesa in 
of Bpeciul modi Ilea tii>n, n 
or meohanisni of a Jelly-I 



this pnrticiilar cn?e antl in virtnt 
Itar-lish elioulU have aJoiilcil tlie plan 
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mobile raya. JliJwray in the series wa have Astro- 
peeten and the common Star-fisli, where the rays 
are flexible and mobile, though not nearly so much 
so as in the Brittle-stai-s. Now, the point to observe 
is, tliat in correlation with this graduated difference 
in the mobility of the rays, there is a correspond- 
ingly graduated difference in the development of 
the ambulacral .system of suckei's. For in Echinus 
this system is seen in its most elaborate and efficient 
form; in the common Star-fish the suckers are still 
the moat important organs of locomotion, though 
the muscularity of the rays has begun to tell upon the 
development of the specially ambulacral system, 
the suckers not being so long or so powerful an 
they are in Echinus. Lastly, the Brittle-stars and 
Coraatulie have altogether discarded the use of 
their sucking feet in favour of the much more 
efficient organs of locomotion supplied by their 
muscular raya; and, as a consequence, their feet 
have dwindled into useless rudiments, while the 
rays have become limb-like in tbeir activity. 

There is only one other point in connection with 
the natural movements of the Echinodennata which 
it is necessary for mo to touch upon. All the 
species when turned upon their backs are able again 
to right themselves ; but seeing, aa I have just 
observed, that the organs of locomotion in the 
different species are not the same, the methods to 
which these species have to resort in executing the 
righting manceuvre are correspondingly diverse. 
Thus, the Brittle-stars can easily perform the need- 
ful man(BUvre by wriggling some of their snake* 
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like arm» under the inverted disc, and heaving the 
whole body over by the mere muscularitj- of these 
organs. The common Star-fiah, however, experiences 
more difficulty, and executes the manceuvre mainly 
by means of its suckers. That is to say, it twista 
round the tip of one or more of its rays (.Fig. 47) 
until the ambulacral feet there situated are able to 
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get a firm hold of the floor of the tank (a) ; then, by 
a successive and similar action of the ambulacral 
feet further back in the series, the ■whole ray is 
twisted round (b), so that the ambulacral surface 
of the end is applied flat against the floor of the 
tank (c). The manceuvre continuing, the semi-tarn [ 
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or spiral travels progressing all the way down tlie 
ray. Usually two or three adjacent raja perfoi-m 
this manoeavre aimultaiieously ; but if, as some- 
times happens, two opposite rays should begin to 
do so, one of them soon ceases to continue the 
raanceuvre, and one or both of the raj's adjacent to 
the other takes it up instead, so assisting and 
not thwarting the action. The spirals of the co- 
operating rays being invariably turned in the same 
direction (Fig. 47, a, h, and c), the result is, when 
they have proceeded sufficiently far down the rays, 
to drag over the remaining rays, which then 
abandon their hold of the bottom of the tank, so as 
not to oifer any resistance to the lifting action oi 
the active raya. The whole movement does not 
occupy more than half a minute. As a general 
rule, the rays are from the first co-ordinated to 
effect the righting movement in the direction in 
which it is finally to take place — the rays which 
are to be the active ones alone twisting over, and 
so twisting that all their spirals tui'n in the same 
direction. 

A Star-fish (Aatropccten) which is intermediate 
between the Brittle-star and the common Star-fish, in 
that its ambulacra! feet are partly aborted (having 
lost their suckers, as shown in Fig. 44) and its 
rays more mobile than those of the common Star- 
fish, rights itself after the manner shown in Fig. 48, 
where the animal is represented as standing on the 
tips of four of its raya, while the fifth one is juat 
about to bo thrown upwards and over the othei-s, in 
Older to caiTV with it the two adjacent rays, and so 
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eventually to overbalance the system round the 
fulcrum supplied by the tips of the other two rays, 
and thus bring the animal down upnn its ventral 
surface. 

But it is in the case of Echinus that these right- 
ing inovemeuts become most interesting, from tlie 
fact that they are so much more difficult to accom- 
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plish than they are in the case of the Star-fiahea 
For while a Star-iish is provided with flat, flexible, 
and muscular rays, comprising a small and light 
mass in relation to the motive power, an Echinus 
is a rigid, non-muscular, and globular mass, whose 
only motive power available for conducting the J 
manoeuvre is that which is aujiplied by its re-J 
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latively feeble ambulacral feet. It is, tlierefore, 
scarcely Burpi'ising that unless the specimens chosen 
for these observations are perfectly fresh an J 
vigorous, they are unable to right themselves at 
all ; they remain permanently inverted till they 
die But if the specimens are fresh and \igoroU8, 
tliey are sooner or lati.r suie to succeed in right- 
ing themselves, and their method ot doing so is 
alna^s the same Two or perhaps thiee adjacent 
rows of suckers are cho&en out of the five as the 
ron 1 which aie to accomplish the task {Fi^ 49). As 




many feet upon the rows as can reach the floor of 
the tank are protruded downwards and fastened 
firmly to the floor; their combined action then 
serves to tilt the globe slightly over in their own 
direction, the anchoring feet on the other or 
opposite rows meanwhile releasing their hold of the 
tank to admit of this tilting (Fig. 50). The efiect 
of this tilting is to enable the next feet in the 
active ambulacral rows to touch the floor of the 
tank, and, when they have established their hold, 
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they assist in increasing the tilt ; then the next i'i 
in the series lay hold, and so on, till the glo 




this position by means of the slender motive po\i 
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availaljle can be at once appreciated on ■witnessing 
the performance, ao that one is surprised, notwith- 
standing the co-ordination displayed by all the 
suckers, that thoy are able to accomplish the work 
assigned to them. ' That the process ia in truth a 
very laborious one is manifest, not only from the 
extreme slowness with which it takes place, but 
also because, as already observed, in the case of not 
perfectly strong specimens complete failure may 
attend the eflbrts to reach the position of resting on 
the equator — the Echinus, after rearing up a, certain 
height, becoming exhausted and again falling back 
upon its ab-oral pole. Moreover, in some cases it 
is interesting to observe that when the equator 
position has been reached with difficulty, the 
Echinus, as it were, gives itself a breathing space 
before beginning the movement of descent — drawing 
in all its pedicels save those which hold it securely 
in the position to which it has attained, and 
remaining in a state of absolute quiescence for a 
prolonged time. It then suddenly begins to protrude 
all its feet again, and to continue its manceuvre. 
At any time during such a period of rest, a stimulus 
of any kind will immediately determine a recom- 
mencement of the manceuvre. 

It will be perceived that as soon as the position 
just described has been attained, gravity, which had 
hitherto been acting in opposition to the righting 
movement, now begins to favour that movement. 
It might, therefore, be anticipated that the Echinus 
would now simply let go all its attachments and 
allow itself to roll over into its natural position 
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But an EcluQua will never let go ita attachments 
without some urgent reason, seeming to be above 
all things afraid of being rolled about at the merely 
of currents ; and therefore in thia ease it lets itself 
down almost as slowly as it raised itself up. So 
gently, indeed, is the downward movement effected, 
that an ohserver can scarcely tell the precise 
moment at which the righting is concluded. There- 
fore, in the downward movement, the feet, which at 
the earlier part of the manoeuvre were employed 
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successfully in rearing the globe upon its equator, 
are now employed successfully m preventing ita too 
rapid descent (Fig. 52). 

Several interesting questions arise with reference 
to these righting movements of Echinus. Firet of 
all we are inclined to ask what it is that determines 
the choice of the rows of feet which are delegated 
to effect the movements. As the animal has a 
geometrical form of perfect symmetry, we might J 
suppose that when it is placed upon its pole, all tlie"| 
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five rows of feet would act in antagonism to one 
another ; for there seems nothing more to determine 
either the action or the inaction of one row rather 
than another. Indeed, if tliere were any moral 
philosophers among the Eehinoderma, they might 
point with triumph to the fact of their being able 
to right themselves as an irrefutable argument in 
favour of the freedom of the Echinodcrm will. " We 
are in form," they might say, " perfectly geometrical, 
and our feet-rowa are all arranged with perfect 
symmetry ; therefore there is no reason, apart from 
the sovereign freedom of our choice, why we should 
ever use one set of feet rather than another in exe- 
cuting this important movement." And indeed, I 
do not see how these Echinoderm philosophers could 
he answered by any of the human philosophers, who, 
with less mathematical data and with less physio- 
logical I'eason, employ analogous arguments to prove - 
the freedom of the human will. Physiologists, 
however, would give these Echinoderm philosophers 
the same answer that they are in the habit of giving 
to the human philosophers, viz. that although the 
physiological conditions are very nicely balanced, 
they are never so nicely balanced as to leave 
positively nothing to determine which rows of feet 
— that is to say, which sets of nerves^shall be 
used. And in this connection I may observe that 
on making a number of trials it becomes apparent 
in the case of certain individual specimenB that 
they manifested a marked tendency to rotate 
always in the same direction, or to use the same set 
of foot-rows for the purpose of righting themselves. 
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In these individua] specimens, therefore, we must 
conclude that the foot-rowa thus employed are 
selected because of some slight a<;eideotat prepotency 
ov superiority over the others ; the animal has, as it 
were, thus much individual cltaracter as the result 
of a slight prepotency of some of its nerve-centres ' 
over the others. 

Another question of still move interest arises out 
of these righting movements, namely, that as to 
their prompting cause. This question, however, I 
shall defer till later on, since it cannot be answered 
- without the aiil of experiments as distiuguished 
from observation. 

Si imululion. 

In now quitting our observations on the natural 
movements of the Echinodermata, and beginning an 
account of the various experiments which we have 
tried upon these animals, I shall first take the 
experiments in stimulation. 

All the Echinodermata seek to escape from 
injury. Thus, for instance, if a Star-fish or an 
Echinus is advancing continuously in one direc- 
tion, and if it be pricked or otherwise irritated 
on any part of an excitable surface facing the 
direction of advance, the animal immediately 
reverses that direction. There is one point of 
special interest concerning these movements of 
response to stimulation. The form of the animals 
and the distribution of the nervous system being, 
as I have before said, of geometrical regularity, it 
fallows that by api'lying two stimuli simultaneously 
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on two clifftMTtit aspects of the animal, tlio combineil 
result of these two stimuli is that of furnishing a 
very pretty instance in physiology of the physical 
principle of the parallelogram of forces. Thus, for 
instance, if two stimuli of equal intensity Ite ap[>lied 
simultaneously at the opposite sides of a globular 
Echinus, the animal begins to walk in a direction 
at right angles to an imaginary line joining these 
two points. And, generally, wherever the two 
points of simultaneous stimulation may be situated, 
the direction of the animal's advance is tht; 
diagonal between them. As showing in more detail 
how very delicate is the physiological balancing ul 
stimuli which may be produced in these organism.-s, 
and consequently the manner in which we are able 
to play, a^ it were, upon their geometrically 
disposed nervous sy.'ibems in illustration of tlie 
mechanical principle of the composition of forces, 
I shall quote a series of observations. 

"1. Scraped with a scalpel the equator of an 
Echinus at two points opposite to each other — 
animal crawled at right angles to the line of injury. 

"2. Similarly scraped at the ab-oral pole — no 
effect. There was no reason why injury here should 
determine escape in one direction rather than in 
another. 

" y. Scraped similarly near the oral pole, and 
half-way between pole and equator — little or no 
effect. 

"i. Scraped in rapid succession five equatorial and 
equidistant injuries — Echinus crawled actively in 
one determinate direction; the equal and equi- 
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tlistant injuries all round tlie globe neutralized one 
another. 

" 5. Scraped a band of uniform width all the way 
round the equator — same result as in 4. 

"6. Band of injury in same specimen was then 
widened in the side faeinjf the direction of crawling 
— no effect. Still further widened — slight change 
of dii'ection, and, after a time, persistent crawling 
away from the widest part of the injured zone. 
Repeated thia experiment on other specimens by 
scraping round the whole equator, and simultane- 
ously making one part of the zone of injury wider 
than the re.st — same result ; the animal crawled 
away from the greatest amount of injury. 

" 7. Scraped on one side of the equator, and, after 
the anirnal had been crawling in a direct line from 
the source of irritation for a few minutes, similarly 
scraped equator on the opposite side — animal re- 
versed its direction of crawling; it crawled away 
from the stimulus supplied latest 

" 8. Scraped a number of places on all aspects 
of the animal indiscriminately — direction of ad- 
vance uncertain and discontinuous, with a strong 
tendency to rotation upon vertical axis." 

These observations show conclusively that the 
whole external surface, not only of the soft and 
fleshy Star-fi.sh, but even of the hard and rigid 
Echinus, is everywhere sensitive to stimulation. 
Closer observation shows that this sensitivenesB, 
besides being so general, is highly delieata For if 
any part of the external surface of an Echinus is 
lightly touched with the point of a needle, all the fee^ 
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spinea, and pedicellarife within reach of that part, nml 
even beyond it, immediately converge and close in 
upon the needle, grasp it, and hold it fast, This simul- 
taneous movement of such a little forest of prehensile 
organs is a very beautiful spectacle to witness. In 
executing it the pedicellariai are the most active, 
the spines somewhat slower, and the feet very 
much slower. The area affected is usually about 
half a square inch, although the pedicellari^ even 
far beyond this area may bend over towards the 
seat of stimulation, which, however, from their small 
size they are not able to reach. 

And here we have proof of the function of the 
pedicellariie — proof which we consider to be im- 
portant, because, as I have before said, the use of 
tliese organs has so long been a puzzle to naturalists. 
In climbing perpendicular or inclined surfaces of 
rock, covered with waving sea-weeds, it must be of 
no small advantage to an Echinus to be provided on 
all sides with a multitude of forceps, all mounted 
on movable stalks, which instantaneously bring 
their grasping forceps to bear upon and to seize a 
passing frond. The frond being thus arrested, the 
spines come to the assistance of the pedicellariie, 
and both together hold the Echinus to the support 
furnished by the sea-weed. Moreover the sea-weed 
is thus held steady till the amhulacral feet have 
time also to establish their hold upon it with their 
sucking discs. That the grasping and arresting of 
fronds of sea-weed in this way for the purposes of 
locomotion constitute an important function of the 
pcdicellarise, may at once be rendered evident 
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experimentally by drawing a piece of sea*weed orer ' 
the surface of a healthy Echinus in the water. The 
moment the sea-weed touches the am-face of the 
animal, it ia seen and felt to be seized by a number 
of these little grasping organa, and — unless torn 
away by a gi-eater force than is likely to occur in 
currents below the surface of the sea — it ia held 
steady till the ambulacral suckera have time* to 
establiah their attachments upon it. Thus there ig 
no doubt that the pediccUariie are able efficiently 
to perform the function which wa regai-d as 
their chief function. We so regard this function, 
not merely because it is the one that we observe 
these organs chiefly to perform, but also because 
we find that their whole physiology is adapted 
to its performance. Thus their multitudinous 
number and ubiquitous situation all over the 
external surface of the animal is suggestive of 
their being adapted to catch something which may 
come upon them from any side, and which may 
have strings and edges so fine as to admit of being 
enclosed by the forceps. Again, the instantaneous 
activity with which they all close round and seize 
a moving body of a size that admits of their seizing 
it, is suggestive of the objects which they are 
adapted to seize being objects which rapidly brush 
over the surface of the shell, and therefore objecta 
which, if they are to be seized at all, must be seized 
instantaneously. Lastly, we find, on experiment- 
ing upon pedicellarife, whether in eitu or when 
separated from the Echinus, that the clasping action 
of the forceps is precisely adapted to the function 
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which we are considering ; for not only is the force 
exerted by the forceps during their contraction of 
an astonishing amount for the size of the organ 
(the serrated mandibles of the trident pedicellariie 
holding on with a tenacity that can only have 
reference to some objects liable to be dragged away 
from their grasp), but it is very suggestive that this 
wonderfully tenacious hold is spontaneously relaxed 
after a minute or two. This is to say, the pedi- 
cellarite tightly fix the object which they have 
caught for a time sufficient to enable the ambulacral 
suckers to establish their connections with it, and 
then they spontaneously leave go ; their grasp is not 
only 80 exceedingly powerful while it lasts, but it is 
as a rule timed to suit the requirements of iii.e 



Concerning the physinlngy of the pedicellarise 
little further remains to be said. It may be stated, 
however, that the mandibles, which are constantly 

* A farther proof that this ia at leHBt one of the fnnctionfl of 
tlie pedicollariaa ib furniahod hy a, Himplo experiment. If on 
Eohinna ia allowod to attEUjh ite feet to a gittsa plute hold juat 
above its nb-orFil pole, and this plate be thea raised in the water 
Eo that the Echinus ja freelj anapended in the water by meaua of 
ita Teet alone, the animal fei^Ia, as it were, thitt ita ancborsge 
ia inaocnre, and aetivelj' moves about its iinattachcd feet 
to seek for other aolid aurfacea. Dnder eaoh Dircumatanoee 
it may bo obaerred that the pedicellaris also become active, and 
eapeciftlly bo near the anrfaoB of attnchment, as if aeoking for 
pieeea of aca-weed. If a, piece is presented to them, they lay 
hold upon it with vigonr. 

Of coarse the pediCfUariee may slao have other faoctiona to 
perform, and id a Star-fiah Mr. Siaden haa seen them engaged in 
cleaning the anrfaoe of the animul ; bat we oannot doabt that at 
least in Eohinna their main fanction ia that Hbioh we have atattd. 
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swaying about upon their contractik stalks aa if ■ 
in seai'ch for something to catcli, will snap at an i 
object only if it touclies the inner surface of one i 
or more of the expanded mandibles. Moreover, in \ 
the larger pedicellariie, a certain part of the inner i 
surface of the mandibles is much more sensitive to , 
contact than is the rest of that surface ; this part is | 
a little pad about one-third of the way down the 
mandible: a delicate touch with a hair upon thia 
part of any of the three mandibles is certain to 
determine an immediate closure of all the three. It 
is obvious that there is an advantage in the sen- 
sitive area, or zone, being placed thus low enough 
down in the length of the mandibles to ensure that 
the whole apparatus will not close upun an object 
till the latter is far enough within the grasp of the 
mechanism to give thia mechanism the beat possible 
hold. If, for instance, the tips of the mandibJeB 
were the most sensitive parts, or even if their whole 
inner surfaces were uniformly sensitive, the ap- 
paratus would be constantly closing upon objects 
when these merely brushed past their tips, and 
therefore closing prematurely for the purpose o£ 
grasping. But, as it is, the apparatus is admirably 
adapted to waiting for the best possible chance of 
getting a, secure hold, and then snapping upon the 
object with all the quickness and tenacity of a 
spring- trap. 

Another point worth mentioning ia that if, after 
closure, any one or more of the mandibles be gently 
stroked on its outer surface near the base, ail the 
mandibles are by this stimulation usually, though 
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not invariably, induced again to expand, Tliis is 
the only part of the whole organ the stimulation of 
which thus exerts an inhibitory influence on the 
contractile mechanism. If there is any functional 
purpose served by auch relaxing influence of stimu- 
lating this particular part of the apparatus, we 
think it can only be as follows. When a portion of 
sea-weed brushes this particular part, it must be 
well below the tips of the mandibles, and therefore 
in a position where it, or some over-lying portion, 
may soon pass between the mandibles, if the latter 
are open ; hence when touched in this place the 
mandibles, if closed, open to receive the sea-weed, 
should any pait of it come within their cavity. 

Turning next to experiments in stimulation with 
reference to the spines, I may observe that we have 
found these organs to be, physiologically considered, 
highly remarkable and interesting, from the fact 
that they display co-ordinated action in a degree 
which entitles them to be regarded as a vast multi- 
tude of limbs. Thus, for instance, if an Echinus be 
taken out of the water and placed upon a table, it 
is no longer able to use its feet for the purpose of 
locomotion, as their suckers are only adapted to be 
used under water. Yet the animal is able to pro- 
gress slowly by means of the co-ordinated action of 
its spines, which are used to prop and push the 
globe-like shell along in some continuous direction. 
If, while the animal is thus slowly progressing, a 
lighted match be held near it, facing the direction of 
advance, as soon as the animal comes close enough 
to feel the heat, all the spines begin to make the 
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animal move away in the opposite direction. More- 
over, as showing the high degree in which the action 
of the spinee is co-ordinated, I may mention that 
there is an urchin-like form of Echinoderra, which is 
called SpatanguB.and which differs from the Echinua 
in having shorter feet and longer spines. When, 
therefore, a Spatangus is inverted, it is unable to 
right itself by means of its feet, as these are too short 
to admit of being used for this purpose ; but, never- 
theleaa, the animal is able to right itself by means 
of the co-ordinated action of its long spines, these 
being used successively and laboriously to prop 
and push the animal over in some one definite 
direction. The process takes a very long time 
to accomplish, and there are generally numerous 
failures, but the creature perseveres until it eventu- 
ally succeeds. 

Coming now to stimulation with reference to the 
feet, we find that when a drop of acid, or other 
severe stimulation, is applied to any part of a row 
of protruded pedicels, the entire row is immediately 
retracted, the pedicels retracting successively from 
the seat of irritation — so that if the latter be in the 
middle point of the aeries, two series of retractions 
are started, proceeding in opposite directions simul- 
taneously ; the rate at which they travel is rather 
slow. This process of retraction, however, although 
so complete within the ray irritated, does not extend 
to the other rays. But if the stimulus be applied 
to the centre of the disc, upon the oral surface of 
the animal, all the feet in all the rays are more or 
less retracted — the process of retraction radiating 
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aerially from the centre of stimulation. The influ- 
ence of the stimulus, however, diminishes perceptibly 
with the distance from the centre. Thua, if weak 
acid be used as the irritant, it is only the feet near 
the bases of the rays that are retracted ; and even 
if very strong acid be so used, it is only the feet as 
far as one-half or two-thirds of the way up the rays 
that are fully retracted — the remainder only having 
their activity impaired, while those near the tip may 
not be affected at all. If the drop of acid be placed 
on the dorsal, instead of the ventral surface of the 
disc, the effect on the feet is found to be just the 
converae ; that is, the stimulus here applied greatly 
increases the activity of the feet. Further experi- 
ments show that this effect is produced by a stimu- 
lus applied anywhere over the dorsal aspect of the 
animal ; so that, for instance, if a drop of acid be 
placed on the skin at the edge of a ray, and there- 
fore just external to the row of ambulacral feet, the 
latter will he stimulated into increased activity; 
whereas, if the drop ot acid had been placed a very 
small distance past the edge of the ray, so as to 
touch some of the feet themselves, then the whole 
row would have been diawn in. We have here 
rather an interesting case of antagonism, which is 
particularly well marked in Aatropecten, on account 
of the active writhing movements which the feet 
exhibit when stimulated by an irritant placed on 
the dorsal surface of the animal. It may be added 
that in this antagonism the inhibitory function is 
the stronger ; for when the feet are in acti ve motion, 
owing to an irritant acting on the dorsal surface, 
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they may be reduced to immediate quiescence— 
reti-ftcted — by placing another irritant on the ven-, 
tral surface of the disc. Similarly, if retraction has 1 
been produced by placing the irritant on the ventral J 
surface of the disc, activity cannot be again induced •( 
by placing another drop of the irritant on the dorsal | 
surface. 

Now, if we regard all these facta of stimulation 
taken together, it becomes evident that the external 
organs of an Echinoderm — feet, spines, and pedicel- 
larife — are all iiighly co-ordinated in their action ; 
and therefore the probability arises that they are 
all held in communication with one another by 
means of an external nervous plexus. Accordingly 
we set to work on the esteraal surface of the 
Kchinus to see whether we could obtain any evi- 
dence of such a plexus microscopically. This we 
succeeded in doing, and afterwards found that Pro- 
fessor Lovfen had already briefly mentioned Buch 
a plexus as having been observed by him. The 
plesua consists of cells and fibres, closely distri- 
buted all over the surface of the shell, immediately 
under the epidermal layer of cells (Figs. 53, 54, 55), 
and it sends fihrea all the way up the feet, spines, 
and pedicellariae. As it seemed to us important 
to investigate the phybiological properties of this 1 
plexus. Professor Ewai-t and I made a number of ] 
further experimentw, an account of which will now 
lead us on to the next division of our subject, or 
that of section. 
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Section. 

1. Slar-fi.ih, — Single rays detach ci3 from thd'^fl 
oi-ganiam crawl aa fast and in as determinate a J 
direction aa do the entire aniiiiak. They also] 
crawl up perjiendicular surfaces, and aometimes 1 
away from injurius; but they do not invariably, or | 
even generally, week to escajie from the latter, as ia 
so cei'tain to be the case with entire animals. ^ 
Lastly, when inverted, separated rays right them- 
selves aa quickly as do the unmutilated organisms. 

Dividing the nerve in any part of its length has 1 
the effect, whether or not the ray is detached from^ 
the animal, of completely destroying all physio- 
logical continuity between the pedicels on either 
side of the line of division. Thus, for instance, if . 
the nerve be cut across half-way up its length, the 
row of pedicels ia at once physiologically bisected, J 
one-half of the row becoming as independent of the 1 
other half as it would were the whole ray divided f 
into two parts : that is to say, the distal half of the! 
TOW may crawl while the proximal half is retracted,f 
or vice versd ; and if a drop of acid be placed oafl 
either half, the serial contraction of the pedicelskT 
in that half stops abi'uptly at the line of nerve* 
division. As a result of tliis complete phyaiologicalB 
severance, when a detached ray so mutilated i 
inverted, it experiences much greater difficulty i 
righting itself than it does before the nerve : 
divided. The line of nerveinjury lies flat up 
the iioor of the tank, while the central and distli 
portions of the ray, i.e. the portions on either ( 
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of that line, assume various movcmenta and 
shapes. The centi-al portion ia particularly apt to 
take on the form of an arch, in vrhich the central 
end of the severed ray and the line of nerve-aection 
constitute the points of support (tetanus ?} (Fig. 5G), 
or the central end may from the first show paralysis, 
from which it never recovers. The distal end, on 
the other hand, usually continues active, twistiug 
about in various directions, and eventually fasten- 
ing its tip upon the floor of the tank to begin the 
spii'al movement of righting itself. This movement 




then continues as far as the line of nerve-injury, 
where it invariably stops (Fig. 56), The central 
portion may then be dragged over into the normal 
position, or may remain permanently inverted, 
according to the strength of pull exerted by the 
distal portion ; as a nile, it does not itself assist in 
the righting moveraent, although its feet usually 
continue protruded and mobile. Thus, the effect of 
a transverse section of the nerve in a ray is that 
of completely destroying physiological continuity 
Ijetween the pedicels on either side of the section. 
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The only other experiments in nerve -section to I 
which the simple anatomy of a Star-Hsh esposesfl 
itself is that of dividing the nerve-ring in the dis 
or, which is virtually the same thing, while leavingl 
this intact, dividing aU the nerves where they pasa¥ 
from it into the rays. In sjiecimens mutilated by 9 
severing the nerves at the base of each of the five I 
rays, or by dividing the nerve -ring between all the J 
rays, the animal loses all power of co-ordinatioii I 
among its rays. When a common Star-fish 
tutitilated it does not crawl in the same determinate I 
manner as an unmutilated animal, but, if it moves 1 
at all, it moves slowly and in various directions.] 
When inverted, the power of effecting the righting 1 
manteuvre is seen to be gravely impaired, although i 
eventually success is always achieved. There is a 1 
marked tendency, as compared with unmutilated 1 
specimens, to a promiscuous distribution of spirals 'l 
and doublings, so that instead of a definite plan of.l 
the manceuvre being formed from the fii-st, oa ifti 
usually the case with unmutilated specimens, such 1 
a plan is never formed at all ; among the five raygJ 
there is a continual clian;;;e of un-cobrilinated mova^# 
ments, so that the righting seeras to be eventoallyil 
effected by a mei-e accidental prepotency of some a 
the righting movements over others. Appended i&M 
a sketch of such un-co6rdinated movement, takeitl 
from a specimen which for more than an hour hadiT 
lioen twisting its rays in various directions (Fig. 57)^-1 
Another sketch is appended to show a form ofl 
bending which specimens mutilated as described I 
are very apt to manifest, especially just after thel 
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operation. When placed upon their dorsal surface, 
tliey turn up ail their raya with a. peculiar and 
exactly similar curve in each, which gives to the 
auimal a somewhat tulip-like form (Fig. 5S>, This 
form is never assumed by iinmutilated specimens, 
and in mutilated ones, although it may last for a 
long time, it is never permanent. lu detached rays 




this peculiar curve is also frequently exhibited ; but 
if the nerve of such a ray is divided at any point in 
its length, the curve is restricted to the distal 
portion of the ray, and it stops abruptly at the hue 
of nerve-section. When entire Star-fish are mutilated 
by a section of each nerve-trunk half-way up each 
ray, and the animal is then placed upon its back, 
the tetanic contraction of the muscles in the rays 
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before mentionod oh occurring under this form ofB 
section in detached rays, has the effect, when now J 
occurring in all the rays, uf elevating the disc froml 
the floor of the tank. This opisthotonoua-like I 
spasm is not, however, permanent ; and the diutaiL I 
ends of the rays forming adhesions to the floor of I 
the tank, tha animal eventually rights itself, though J 




I 



much more slowly than unmutilated specimens. 1 
After it has righted itself, although it twists about J 
the distal portions of the rays, it does not begin to I 
crawl for a long time, and when it does so, it crawls! 
in a slow and indeterminate manner. Star-fish (1 
ao mutilated, however, can ascend perpendicidar 1 
surfaces. 
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The loss of CO- ordination between the rays caused 
by division of the nerve-ring iu the disc is rendered 
most conspicuous in Brittle-stars, from the circum- 
stance that in locomotion and in righting so much 
here depends upon co-ordinated rauscular contrac- 
tion of the rays. Thus, for instance, when a Brittle- 
star has its nerve-ring severed between each ray, 
an interesting aeries of events follows. First, there 
is a long period of profound shock — spontaneity, 
and even irritability, being almost suspended, and 
the raya appearing to be rigid, as if in tetanic 
apaam. After a tim&, feeble spontaneity returns — 
the animal, however, not moving in any determinate 
direction. Irritability also returns, but only for 
the rays immediately irritated, stimulation of one 
ray causing active writhing movements in that 
ray, but not affecting, or only feebly affecting, the 
other raya. The animal, therefore, is quite unable 
to escape from the source of irritation, the aimless 
movements of the raya now forming a very marked 
contrast to the instantaneous and vigoi'ous leaping 
movements of escape which are manii'ested by 
unrautilated specimens. Moreover, un mutilated 
specimens will vigorously leap away, not only from 
stimulation of the rays, but also from that of the 
disc ; but those with their nerve-ring cut make no 
attempts to escape, even from the most violent 
stimulation of the disc. In other words, the disc is 
entirely severed from all physiological connection 
with the rays. 

If the nerve-ring be divided at two points, one 
on either side of a ray, that ray becomes physio- 
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I 'yically separated from the rest of the organism. I 
I r the two 11 erve-di visions are so placed as to in- 
(.iiiile two adjacent raya — i.e. if one cut ia on one | 
Hide of a ray and the other on the further side o( I 
ati adjacent ray — then these two raya remain in J 
physiological continuity witli one another, although I 
tliey sullcr plij'siological separation from the other I 
three. When a Brittle-star is conipl- tely divided I 
into two portions, one portion havir^j; two aims and I 
the other three, both portions begin actively to turn | 
over on their backs, again upon their faces, again 
npon their hacks, and so on alternately for an 
definite number of times. These movements arise J 
from the raya, under the influence of stimulation j 
caused by the section, seeking to perform their i 
natural movements of lea[jing, which however end, 
on account of the weight of the other rays being 
absent, in turning themselves over. An entire 
Brittle-star when placed on its back after division J 
of its nerve-ring is not able to right itself, owing to 
the destruction of co-ordination among its rays, 
Astropecten, under similar circumstances, at fii'st 
bends its raya about in various ways, with a pre- 
ponderant disposition to the tulip form, and keeps 
its arabulftcrai feet in active movement. But after J 
half an hour, or an hour, the feet generally faecoma 
retracted and the rays nearly motionless — the 
animal, like a Brittle-star, remaining permanently 
on its back. In this, as in otlier species, the effect 
of dividing the nerve-ring on either side of a ray 
is that of destroying its physiological connection l 
with the rest of the animal, the feet in that ray, 
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although atill remaining feebly active, no longer 
taking part in any co-ordinated movement— that 
ray, therefore, being merely dragged along by the 
others. 

Under thia division it only remains further to I 
said, that section of the nerve-ring in the disc, or 
the nerve-trunks of the raya, although, as we have 
seen, so completely destroying physiological con- 
tinuity in the rows of ambulacral feet and muscular 
system of the animal, does not destroy physiological 
continuity in the external nerve-plexus ; for how- 
ever much the nei-ve-ring and nerve-trunka may 
be injured, stiniulfttion of the dorsal suiface of the 
animal throws all the ambulacral feet and aU the 
muscular system of the rays into active movement. 
This fact proves that the ambulacral feet and the 
muscles are all held in nervous connection with one 
another by the external plexus, without reference 
to the integrity of the main nerve-trunks. 

2. Echini. — Section of external surface of ahell. 
— If a cork-borer be applied to the external surface 
of the shell of an Echinus, and rotated there till 
the calcareous substance of the shell is reached, 
and therefore a continuous circular section of the 
overflying tissues eflFected, it is invariably found 
that the spines and pedicellariEe within the circular 
ai-ea are physiologically separated fi'ora the con- 
tiguous spines and pediccllariai, as regards local 
reflex excitability. That is to say, if any part of 
this circular area be stimulated, all the spines and 
pedicellariiE within that area immediately respond 
to the stimulntion in theordiuaiy way; whily none 
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of the spines or ped i cellar I te surround iiig tlie area , 
are affected. Similarly, if any pmt of the shell ] 
external to the circiimacribed area be stimulated, 
the spines and pedicellari?e within that area are not , 
affected. These facts prove that the function wliich I 
is manifested by these appendages uf localizing. ] 
and gathering i-ound a seat of stimulation, is exelu- | 
sively dependi?nt upon the external nerve-plexua. 
It is needless to add that in this ex|jeriraent it does , 
not signify of what size or shape or by what means 
the physiological island is made, so long as the 
destruction of the nervous plexus by a closed curve 
of injury is rendered complete. In order to ascer- 
tain whether, in the case of an unclosed cnrve of 
injury, any irradiation of a stimulus would take 
place round the ends of the curve, we made sundry 
kinds of section. It is, however, needless to describe 
these, for thoy all showed that, after injury of a 
part of the plcsua, there ia no irradiation of the 
stimulus round the ends of the injury. Thus, for 
instance, if a short straight line of injury be made, 
by drawing the point of a scalpel over the shell, say 
along the equator of the animal, and if a stimulua 
lie afterwards applied on either side of that line, 
even quite close to one of its ends, no eifect will be 
exerted on the spines or pedicellarije on the other 
side of the line. This complete inability of a 
stimulus to escape round the ends of an injury, 
forms a marked contrast to the almost unlimited 
degree in which such escape takes place in the more 
primitive nervous plexus of the Meda'^ip. 

Although the nervous connections on which the 
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spines aud podieoUarira depend for tTiolr function of 
localizing and closing round a seat of stimulation 
are thus shown to be completely destroyed by 
injury of the external plexus, othur nervous connec- 
tions, upon which another function of the spines 
depends, are not in the smallest degree impaired by 
Buch injury. The other function to which I allude 
is that which brings about the genei'al co-ordinated 
action of all the spines for the purposes of locomo- 
tion. That this function is not impaired by injury 
of the external plexus is proved by the fact that 
if the area vfithin a closed line of injury on the 
surface of the shell be strongly irritated, all the 
spines over the whole surface begin to loanifeat 
their pecuhar bristling movements, and by this co- 
ordinated action rapidly move the animal in a 
straight line of escape from the source of irritation ; 
the injury to the external plexus, although com- 
pletely separating the spines enclosed by it from 
their neighbouring spines as regards what may be 
called their local function of seizing the instrument 
of stimulation, nevertheless leaves them in undis- 
turbed connection with all the other spines in the 
organism as regards what may be called their 
universal function of locomotion. 

Evidently, therefore, this more universal function 
must depend upon some other set of nervous con- 
nections; and experiment shows that these are dis- 
tributed over all the iiiteiiial surface of the shell. 
Our mode of experimenting was to divide the 
animal into two hemispheres, remove all the internal 
organs of both hemispheres (these operations pro- 
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ducing no impairment of any of the funetiona of 
the pedicels, spines, or peflicellariBe), aud then to 
paint with strong aciJ the inside of the shell — com- 
pletely washing out the acid after about a quarter 
of a minute's exposure. The results of a number 
of experiments conducted on this method may be 
thus epitomized : — 

The effect of painting the back or inside of the 
shell with strong acid {t.rj. pure HCl) is that of at 
first strongly stimulating the spines into bristling 
movements, and soon afterivarda reducing them to 
a state of quiescence, in which they lie more or less 
flat, and in a peculiarly confused manner that 
closely resenilik'S the appearance of com when 
" laid " by the wind. The spines have now entirely 
lost both their spontaneity and their power of 
responding to a stimuhis applied on the external 
surface of the shell — i.e. their local rt-flex excita- 
bility, or power of closing in upon a source of irri- 
tation. These effects may be produced over the 
whole external surface of the shell, by painting 
the whole of the internal surface ; but if any part 
of the internal surface be left uupainted, the cor- 
responding part of the external surface remains 
uninjui'ed. Conversely, if all the internal surface 
be left unpainted except in certain lines or patches, 
it will only be corresponding lines and patches on 
the external surface that suffer injury. It makes 
no difference whether these lines or patches be 
painted in the course of the ambulacral feet, or 
anywhere in the inter-ambulacral spaces. 

The above remarks, which have reference to the 
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spines, apply equally to the pedicellariae, except 
that their spontaneity and reflex irritability are not 
destroyed, but only impaired. 

Some hours after the operation it usually happens 
that the spontaneity and reflex irritability of the 
spines return, though in a feeble degree, and also 
those of the pedieellariae, in a more marked degree. 
This applies especially to the reflex irritability of 
tlie pedieellariae ; for while their spontaneity does 
not return in full degree, their reflex irritability 
does — or almost in full degree. 

These experiments, therefore, seem to point to 
the conclusions — 1st, that the general co-ordination 
of the spines is dependent on the integrity of an 
internal nerve-plexus ; 2nd, that the internal plexus 
is everywhere in intimate connection with the ex- 
ternal ; and 3rd, that complete destruction of the 
former, while profoundly influencing the functions 
of the latter, nevertheless does not wholly destroy 
them. # 

Professor Evvart therefore undertook carefully to 
examine the internal surface of the shell, to see 
whether any evidence of this internal nervous 
plexus could be found microscopically, and, after a 
great deal of trouble, he has succeeded in doing so. 
But as he has not yet published his results, I shall 
not forestall them further than to say that this 
internal plexus spreads all over the inside of the 
shell, and is everywhere in communication with the 
external plexus by means of fibres which pass be- 
tween the sides of the hexagonal plates of which 
the shell of the animal is composed. Thus we can 
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understand how it is that when a portion of the 
external plexus is isolated from the rest of that 
plexus as a result of the cork-borer experiment, the 
island still remains in communication with the 
nerve-centres which preside over the co-ordination 
of the spines, as proved by the fact of the Echinus 
using its spines to escape from irritation applied to 
the area included within the circle of injury to the 
external plexus produced by the cork-borer. 

Now, where are these nerve-centres situated? 
We have just seen that we have evidence of the 
presence of such centres somewhere in an Echinus, 
seeing that all the spines exhibit such perfect 
co-ordination in their movements. Where, then, 
are these centres ? 

Seeing that in a Star-fish the rays are co-ordinated 
in their action by means of the pentagonal ring in 
the disc, analogy pointed to the nervous ring round 
the mouth of an Echinus as the part of the nervous 
system which most probably presides over the 
co-ordinated action of the spines. Accordingly, we 
tried the effect of removing this nervous ring, and 
immediately obtained conclusive proof that this was 
the centre of which we were in search; for as 
soon as the nervous ring was removed, the Echinus 
lost, completely and permanently, all power of co- 
ordination among its spines. That is to say, after 
this operation these organs were never again used 
by the animal for the purposes of locomotion, and 
no matter how severe an injury we applied, the 
Echinus, when placed on a table, did not seek to 
escape. But the spines were not wholly paralyzed, 
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or motionless. On the contrary, their power of 
spontaneous movement continued unimpaired, as 
did also their power of closing round a seat of 
irritation on the external surface of the shell. Th^ 
same remark applies to the pedicellariae, and the 
explanation is simple. It is the external nervous 
plexus which holds all the spines and pedicellarise in 
communication with one another as by a network ; 
so that when any part of this network is irritated, 
all the spines and pedicellariae in the neighbourhood 
move over to the seat of irritation. On the other 
hand, it is the internal plexus which serves to unite 
all the spines to the nerve-centre which surrounds 
the mouth, and which alone is competent to co- 
oi'dinate the action of all the spines for the purposes 
of locomotion. 

It remains to consider whether the ambulacral 
feet exhibit any general co-ordinated action, and, if 
so, whether this likewise depends upon the same 
nerve-centre. 

The fact already mentioned, that during pro- 
gression an Echinus uses some of its feet for crawl- 
ing and others for feeling its way, is enough to 
suggest tliat all the feet are co-ordinated by a 
nerve-centre. But in order to be quite sure about 
the fact of there being a general co-ordination among 
all the feet, we tried the following experiments. 

1 have already described the righting movements 
which are performed by an Echinus when the 
animal is inverted, and it will be remembered that 
in this animal the manoeuvre is effected by means 
of the feet alone. At first sight this might almost 
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seem sufKpient to prove the fact of a general co- ] 
ordination among tlie feet ; but fui-ther reflection J 
will show that it is not so. For the feet being all | 
arranged in regular series, when one row begin 
effect the rotation of the globe, it may very well bo I 
that its furtht-r rotation in the same direction ia due-l 
only to the fact that the slight tilt produced by the 1 
pulling of the first feet in the series A, B, C gives I 
the next feet in the series D, E, F an opportunity f 
of reaching the floor of the tank; their adhes: 
being established, they would tend by their pulling 
to increase still further the tilt of the globe, thus 
giving the next feet in the series an opportunity of 
fastening to tlie floor of the tank, and so on. In 
oi-der, therefore, to see whether these righting j 
iiiovements were due to nervous co-ordination ( 
among the feet, or merely to the accident of the J 
serial arrangement of the feet, we tried tlie experi- 
ments which I shall now detail. 

First of all we took an Echinus, and by means of 
a thread suspended it upside-down in a tank of I 
water half-way up the side of the tank, and in such 
a way that only tho feet on one side of the ab-oral i 
pole were able to reach the perpendicular wall of ] 
the tank. These feet as quickly as possible estab- 
lished their adhesions to the perpendicular wall, j 
and, the thread being then removed, the Echinus J 
was left sticking to the side of the tank in Em in- I 
verted position by means of the ab-oral ends of two J 
adjacent feet-rows (Fig, 69). Under these drcum- j 
stances, as we should expect from the previous ex- 
periments, the animal sets about righting itself a 
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quickly as possible. Now, if the righting action of 
the feet were entirely and only of a serial character, 
the righting would require to be performed by rear- 
ing the animal upwards; the effect of foot after 
foot in the same rows being applied in succession to 
the side of the tank, would require to be that of 
rotating the globular shell against the side of the 
tank towards the surface of the water, and therefore 
against the action of gravity. This is sometimes 
done, which proves that the energy required to per- 
form the feat is not more than a healthy Echinus 
can expend. But much more frequently the 
Echinus adopts another device, and the only one by 
which it is possible for him to attain his purpose 
without the labour of rotating upwards : he rotates 
laterally and downwards in the form of a spiral. 
Thus, let us call the five feet-rows, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
(Figs. 59, 60, 61), and suppose that 1 and 2 are in 
use near their ab-oral ends in holding the animal 
inverted against the perpendicular side of a tank. 
The downward spiral rotation would then be 
effected by gradually releasing the outer feet in row 
1, and simultaneously attaching the outer feet in 
row 2 (i.e. those nearest to row 3, and furthest from 
row 1), as far as possible to the outer side of that 
row. The effect of this is to make the globe roll far 
enough to that side to enable the inner feet of row 
3 (ie. those nearest to row 2), when fully protruded, 
to touch the side of the tank. They establish their 
adhesions, and the residue of feet in row 1, now 
leaving go their hold, these new adhesions serve to 
roll the globe still further round in the same 

21 
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direction of lateral rotation, and so the process pro- 
ceeds from row to row; but tbe globe does not 
merely roll along in a horizontal direction, or at the 
same level in the water, for each new row that 
comes into a.ction takes caro, so to speak, that tht 
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feet which it employs shall be those which are as 
far below the level of the feet in the row last em- 
ployed aa their length when fully protruded (i.ft 
their power of touching the tank) renders possible. 
The rotation nl' the globe thus becomes a double 
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RCH1K& ^^^1 



r 

^^H one, lateral and downwards, till the animal 

^^H its nomial position with its oral pole against the 

^^H perpendicular tank wall. Su considerable is the 

^^H rotation in the downward direction, that the noimai 

^^B position is generally attained before one eomplel 

^^H lateral, or equatorial, rotation is completed. 

^^H The result of this esperiinent, therefoi-e, impli< 

^^B that the righting movements are due to something 

^^H more than the merely successive action of the seiies 

^^H of feet to which the work of righting the animal 

^^1 may happen to be given. The same conclusion 

^^M pointed to by the results of the foUowing expe] 

^^B ment. 

^^H A number of vigorous Echini were thoroughly 

^^H shaved with a scalpel over the whole half of oni 

^^B hemisphere, i.e. the half from the equator to thi 

^^M oral pole. They were then inverted on their ab-ori 

^^B . poles. The object of the experiment was to si 

^^H what the Echini which were thus deprived of tl 

^H lower half of three feet-rows would do when, 

^H executing their righting uianwuvrea, they attaint 

^^L to the equatorial position and then found no fei 

^^M wherewith to continue the manceuvre. The resul 

^^M of this experiment was first of all to show us tl 

^™ the Echini invariably chose the unmutilated ft 

rows wherewith to right themselves. Probably thii 
is to be explained, either by the general principte' 
to which the escape from injury is due — viz. that 
injury inflicted on one side of an Ecbiuoderm 
stimulates into increased activity the locomotor 
organs of the opposite side, — or by the consideration 
that destruction of the lower half of a row 
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probably induces some degree of sh'ock in the 
remaining half, and so leaves the corresponding 
parts of the unmutilated rows prepotent over the 
mutilated one. Be this as it may, however, we 
found that the difficulty was easily overcome by 
tilting the animal over upon its mutilated feet-rows 
sufficiently far to prevent the unmutilated rows 
from reaching the floor of the tank. When held 
steadily in this position for a short time, the muti- 
lated rows established their adhesions, and the 
Echinus was then left to itself Under these cir- 
cumstances an Echinus will always continue the 
manoeuvre along the mutilated feet-rows with 
which it was begun, till the globe reaches the posi- 
tion of resting upon its equator, and therefore 
arrives at the line where the shaved area com- 
mences. The animal then remains for hours in this 
position, with a gradual but conti»uous motion 
backwards, which appears to be due to the suc- 
cessive slipping of the spines — these organs in the 
righting movements being always used as props for 
the ambulacral feet to pull against while rearing 
the globe to its equatorial position, and in perform- 
ing this function on a slate floor the spines are 
liable often to slip. The only other motion ex- 
hibited by Echini thus situated is that of a slow 
rolling movement, now to one side and now to 
another, according to the prepotency of the pull 
exerted by this or that row of ambulacral feet. 
Things continue in this way until the slow back- 
ward movement happens to bring the animal 
against some side of the tank, when the uninjured 
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rows of ainbylacral feet immetliatclj adbere to th( 
suifacc and rotate the animal upwards or horizon- 
tally, until it attains the normal position. But if 
care be taken to prevent contact with any side of 
the tank, the mutilated Echinus will remain propped 
on its equator for days; it never adopts the simple 
expedient of reversing the action of its rautilateiJ 
feet-rows, so as to bring the globe again upon its, 
ab-oral pole and get its tinmutilated feet-rowa into, 
action. 

From this we may conclude that the righting; 
movements of the pedicels are due, not to the merely 
serial action of the pedicels, but to their co-ordina- 
tion by a nerve-centre acting under a stimulus 
supplied by a sense of gravity ; for if the move- 
ments of the pedicels wei-e merely of a serial 
character, we should not expect that the equatorial 
position, having been attained under these circum- 
stances, should bo permanently maintained. We 
should not expect this, because after a while the 
pedicels, which ai'e engaged in maintaining the 
globe in its equatorial position, must become ex-. 
hausted and relax their hold, when those nexfc 
behind in the series would lay hold of the bottom 
of the tank, and so on, the rotation of the globe 
thus proceeding in the opposite direction to that, 
in which it had previously taken place. On the' 
other hand, if the righting movements of the pedi- 
cels are due to co-ordination proceeding &om »" 
nerve-centre acting under a sense of gravity, wa, 
shouid expect the animal under the circumstaneee 
mentioned to remain permanently reared upon itff 
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equator; for this would show that the nerve-centre 
was alwaya pereistently, though fruitlessly, endea- 
vouring to co-ordinate the action of the absent feet. 

Further, as proof that the ambulacral feet of 
Echinus are under the control of some centralizing 
apparatus when executing the I'ighting manoeuvre, 
we may state one other fact. When the righting 
macenuvre is nearly completed by the i-owa engaged 
in executing it, the lower feet in the other rows 
become strongly proti-uded and curved downwards, 
in anticipation of shortly coming into contact with 
the floor of the tank when the righting manoeuvre 
shall have been completed (see Fig. 52, p. 280). 
This fact tends to show that all the ambulacral feet 
of the animal are, like all the spines, held in mutual 
commtmication with one another by some central- 
izing mechanism. 

But the best proof of all that the feet in executing 
the righting mancEuvre are under the influence of 
a co-ordinating centre, is one that arose from an 
experiment suggested to me by Mr. Francis Darwin, 
and which I shall now describe. Mr. Darwin 
having kindly sent the apparatus which his father 
and himself had used in their experiments on 
the geotropiam of planta, it was employed thus. 
A healthy Echinus was placed in a large bottle 
filled to the brim with sea-water, and having been 
inverted on the bottom of the bottle, it was allowed 
in that position to establish its adhesions. The 
bottle was then corked and mounted on an upright 
wheel of the apparatus whereby, by means of clock- 
work, it could be kept in continual slow rotation 
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in a Torticnl plane, Tlie object of this was tol 
ascertain whether the continuous rotation in , 
vertical plane would prevent tlie animal fuom rigit-l 
ing itself (because confusing the nerve-centi-eaj 
which, under ordinary circumstances, could feci byj 
their sense of gravity which was up and which if 
was down), or would still allow the animal to right I 
itself (because not interfering with the aerial action 
of the feet). Well, it was found that this rotation 
of the whole animal in a vertical plane entirely 
prevented the righting movements during' any 
length of time that it might be contioueJ, iind that 
these movements were immediately resumed as 
soon as the rotation was allowed to cease. This, 
moreover, was the case, no matter what phase of 1 
the righting manceuvre the Echinus might have [ 
reached at the moment when the rotation began, i 
Thus, for instance, if the globe were allowed to 
have reached the position of resting on its equator 
before the rotation waa commenced, the Echinua > 
would remain motionless, holding on with its equ^ 
tonal feet, so long as the rotation was kept up. 

Therefore, there can he no question that the am- ] 
bulacral feet are all under the influence of a co- 
ordinating nerve-centre, quite as much as are the 
spines. But, on the other hand, experiments show j 
that the centre in this case is not of so localized i 
character as it is in the case of the spines ; for 1 
when the nerve-ring is cut out, the co-ordina- 
tion of the feet, although impaired, is not wholly 
destroyed. Take, for instance, the ease of the 
righting manceuvre. The effect of cutting out the 
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nerve-ring is that of entirely destroying the ability 
to perform this manoeuvre in the ease of the majority 
of specimens ; nevertheless about one in ten continue 
able to perform it. Again, if an Echinus is (liviileit 
into two hemispheres by an incision carried from pole 
to pole through any meridian, the two heunsjJiei^es 
will live for days, crawling about in the same 
manner as entire animals; if their ocular plates 
are not injured, they seek the light, and when 
inverted they right themselves. The same observa- 
tions apply to smaller segments, and even to single 
detached rows of ambulacral feet. The latter are, 
of course, analogous to the single detached rays of 
a Star-fish, so far as the system of ambulacral feet 
is concerned ; but, looking to the more complicated 
apparatus of locomotion (spines and pedicellarite), 
as well as to the rigid consistence and awkward 
shape of the segment — standing erect, instead of 
lying flat — the appearance presented by such a seg- 
ment in locomotion is much more curious, if not 
surprising, than that presented by the analogous 
part of a Star-fish under similar circumstances. It 
"is still more surprising that such a fifth-part seg- 
ment of an Echinus will, when propped up on its 
ab-oral pole (Fig. 62), right itself (Fig. 63) after . 
the manner of larger segments or entire animals. 
They, however, experience more difficulty in doing 
so, and very often, or indeed generally, fail to 
complete the manoeuvre. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the 
nervous system of an Echinus consists (1) of an 
external plexus which serves to unite all the feet, 
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spines, and pedicellariae together, so that they all 
approximate a point of irritation situated anywhere 
in that plexus ; (2) of an internal nervous plexus 
which is everywhere in communication through the 
thickness of the shell with the external, and the 
function of which is that of bringing the feet, spines, 
and probably also the pedicellarise into relation 
with the great co-ordinating nerve-centre situated 
round the mouth; (3) of central nervous matter 
which is mainly gathered round the mouth, and 
there presides exclusively over the co-ordinated 
action of the spines, and in large part also over 
the co-ordinated action of the feet, but which is 
further in part distributed along the courses of the 
main nerve-trunks, and so secures co-ordination of 
feet even in separated segments of the animal. . 

Special Senses, 

Before concluding, I must say a few words on 
the experiments whereby we sought to test for the 
presence in Echinoderms of the special senses of 
sight and smell. 

We have found unequivocal evidence of the Star- 
fish (with the exception of the Brittle- stars) and 
the Echini manifesting a strong disposition to crawl 
towards, and remain in, the light. Thus, if a large 
tank be completely darkened, except at one end 
where a narrow slit of light is admitted, and if a 
number of Star-fish and Echini be scattered over 
the floor of the tank, in a few hours the whole 
number, with the exception of perhaps a few per 
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cent, will be found congregated in the narrow slit 
of light. The source we used was diffused day- 
light, which was admitted through two sheet* of 
glass, so that the thermal rays might be considered 
practically escludcd. The intensity of the light 
which the EchinoJurms ai-e able to perceive may be 
very feeble indeed ; for in our first experiments we 
boarded up the face of the tank with ordinary pine- 
wood, in order to exclude the light over all parts 
of the tank except at one narrow slit between two 
of the boards. On taking down the boai-ds we 
found, indeed, the majority of the specimens in or 
near the slit of light ; but we also found a number 
of other specimens gathering all the way along the 
glass face of the tank that was immediately behind 
the pine-hoarda. On repeating the experiment 
with blackened boards, this was never found to be 
the case ; ao there can be no doubt that in the first 
experiments the animals were attracted by the 
faint glimmer of the white boards, as illuminated 
by the very small amount of light scattered from 
the narrow slit through a tank, all the other sides 
of which were black slate. Indeed, towards the 
end of the tank, where some of the specimens were 
found, so feeble must have been the intensity of 
this glimmer, that we doubt whether even human 
eyes could have discerned it very distinctly. Owing 
to the prisms at our command not having sufficient 
dispersive power for the experiments, and not wish- 
ing to rely on the uncertain method of employing 
coloured glass, we were unable to ascertain how the 
Eehinoderms might be affucted by different rays. 
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On removing with a pointed scalpel the eye-spots 
from a number of Star-fish and Echini, without 
otherwise injuring the animals, the latter no longer 
crawled towards the light, even though this were 
admitted to the tank in abundance; but they 
crawled promiscuously in all directions. On the 
other hand, if only one oat of the five eye-spots were 
left intact, the animals crawled towards the light 
as before. It may be added that single detached 
rays of Star-fish and fifth-part segments of Echini 
crawl towards the light in the same manner as 
entire animals, provided, of course, that the eye-spot 
is not injured. 

The presence of a sense of smell in Star-fish was 
proved by keeping some of these animals for several 
days in a tank without food, and then presenting 
them with small pieces of shell-fish. The Star-fish 
immediately perceived the proximity of food, as 
shown by their immediately cra^vling towards it. 
Moreover, if a small piece of the food were held in 
a pair of forceps and gently withdrawn as the Star- 
fish approached it, the animal could be led about 
the floor of the tank in any direction, just as a 
hungry dog could be led about by continually 
withdrawing from his nose a piece of meat as he 
continually follows it up. This experiment, how- 
ever, was only successful with Star-fish which had 
been kept fasting for several days ; freshly caught 
Star-fish were not nearly so keen in their manifesta- 
tions, and indeed in many cases did not notice the 
food at all. 

Desiring to ascertain whether tlie sense of smell 
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were localized in any particular organs, as we had 
found to be the case with the sense of sight, I first 
triiid the effect of removing the five ocelli. This 
produced no difference in the result of the above 
experiment with hungry Star-fish, and therefore I 
next tried the effect of cutting off the tips of the 
rays. The Star-fish behaving as before, I then pro- 
gressively truncated the rays, and thus eventually 
found that the olfactory sense was etjually dis- 
tributed throTighout their length. The question, 
however, still remained whether it was equally dis- 
tributed over both the upper and the lower surfaces. 
I therefore tried the effect of varnishing the upper 
surface. The Star-fiah continued to find its food as 
before, which showed that the sense of smell was 
distributed along the lower surface. I could not try 
the converse experiment of varnishing this surfaee, 
because I should thereby have hindered the action 
of the ambulacral feet. But by another method 
I was able nearly as well to show that the upper 
surface does not participate in smelling. This 
method consisted in placing a piece of shell-fish 
upon the upper surface and allowing it to rest there. 
When this wa.s done, the Star-fish luade no attempt 
to remove the morsel of food by brushing it off with 
the tips of its rays, as is the habit of the animal 
when any irritating substance is applied to this 
surface. Therefore I conclude that the upper or 
dorsal surface of a Star-fish takes no pai-t in minis- 
tering to the sense of smell, which by the experi- 
ment of varnishing this surface, and also by that 
of progressively truncating the raja, is proved to 
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be distributed over the whole of the ventral or 
lower surface of the animal. For I must add that 
severed rays behave in all these respects like the 
entire organisms, although they are disconnected 
from the mouth and disc. 

As this chapter has already extended to so great 
a length, I omit from it any account of some further 
experiments which I tried concerning the effects of 
nerve-poisons upon the Echinodermata. A full 
record of these experiments may be found in the 
publications of the Linnean Society. 
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